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Art.  I. — The  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  England.  From  the  Earliest  Times  till  the 
Reign  of  King  George  IV-  By  John  Lord  Campbell, 
A.M.,  F.R.S.E.  First  Series.  Three  volumes  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don  :  1845. 

^T'he  Legal  Magistracy  of  France,  with  its  virtuous  Chancellors 
and  courageous  Presidents,  was  one  of  the  chief  glories  of 
the  ancient  Monarchy.  Their  names  are  a  line  of  light  along 
French  history ;  and,  while  no  system  can  keep  up  a  race  of 
L’Hopitals  and  D’Aguesseaus,  if  is  more  than  mere  good 
fortune  to  have  produced  them  once. 

If  the  renown  of  English  lawyers  has  been  less  national  than 
professional,  this  is  not  from  any  want  of  national  encourage¬ 
ment.  There  have  been  books  written,  expressly  to  declare  the 
*  Grandeur  of  the  Law.’  Its  escutcheon  is  hung  out  to  the  world, 
emblazoned  from  top  to  bottom  with  legal  fortunes  and  legal 
peerages.  Names  already  noble,  like  that  of  Scrope,  are  among 
Its  early  dignitaries  :  for  many  Judges,  as  well  as  Chancellors, 
were-once  as  often  in  coat-armour  as  in  their  robes.  Apprentices 
to  the  Law  might  have  to  work  up  their  way  to  rank  and  fortune 
on  harder  terms,  than  was  agreeable  to  persons  of  knightly  birth 
and  breeding  : — But,  by  the  time  of  Fortescue,  the  Law  had  be- 
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come  a  Gentleman’s  profession;  and  an  Advocate  in  England 
had  more  brilliant  prospects  open  to  him,  than  in  other  countries. 
The  fact  of  the  gentle  blood  of  English  commoners  being  most 
ordinarily  made  (what  goes  under  the  name  of)  Noble,  ‘  by  car- 
‘  rying  a  bag  in  Westminster  Hall,’  is  certainly  not  the  novelty 
that  Horne  Tooke  chose  to  hold  it.  Erasmus  was  struck  by  it, 
on  his  coming  among  us  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Coke  and 
Spelman,  again  and  again,  bid  their  reader  notice,  how  almost 
every  manor-house,  in  that  Norfolk  they  were  so  proud  of,  had 
been  planted  and  settled  from  the  Law.  The  Law,  too,  has  anti¬ 
quities  as  picturesque  and  legendary  as  the  Church.  Mr 
Addison,  in  his  history  of  the  Temple,  points  to  something  more 
than  a  mere  sympathy  of  place  between  its  old  and  its  modern 
occupants.  There  are  the  solemn  pageantries  of  the  coif,  and  calls 
of  mediaeval  Serjeants.  There  are  the  masques  and  revelries 
of  Inns  of  Court — the  brawls  that  were  led  by  Benchers  and  by 
Judges — and  the  vision  of  courtly  Hatton,  when  the  ‘seals  and 
‘  maces  danced  before  him,’ — all  of  them  still  surviving  in 
chronicle  and  in  song.  While,  yet  further  in  the  distance,  from 
time  to  time  is  seen  a  figure  (like  that  of  Old  Mortality  among 
the  Covenanters’  tombs)  busily  replacing,  in  the  ancient  Chan¬ 
cery  and  Exchequer,  their  marble  chair  and  marble  table. 

Such  are  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  legal  Antiquaries  of 
England,  when  they  put  on  their  gaudy  gowns.  The  men  who 
do  the  daily  work  of  the  profession,  have  neither  time  nor  taste 
for  these  ornamental  fancies.  They  fall  in  at  once  with  the 
views  and  humour  of  their  own  generation  ;  and  with  that  wiser 
sense  of  the  utile  et  honestum,  which  belongs  to  modern  times. 
They  willingly  agree  to  put  the  inherent  glory  of  Westminster 
Hall  upon  truer  grounds.  The  public  may  perhaps  go  more 
completely  alongwith  Burke  than  the  profession  is  disposed  to  do, 
in  thinking  that  a  learning,  of  which  such  a  book  as  ‘  Coke  upon 
Littleton’  is  the  boast,  must  be  better  fitted  to  sharpen  the  faculties 
than  to  enlarge  them.  The  public  will  also  be  naturally  more  alive 
to  the  disadvantages,  to  which  the  practice  of  an  Advocate  (a 
practice  always  necessarily  full  of  peril)  is  especially  exposed  in 
England  ;*  from  its  being  subject  there  to  certain  maxims,  the 
authors  of  which,  if  not  Jesuits,  were  certainly  neither  exalted 
stoics  nor  scrupulous  divines.  It  is  not  the  less  true,  however. 
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•  ‘  The  Lcucyer :  his  Character  and  Rule  of  Holy  Life,  after  the 
manner  of  George  Herbert's  Country  Parson;  by  Edward  O’Brien, 
Barrister-at-law.’  Every  reader  of  this  true-hearted  appeal  will  grieve 
to  learn,  that  it  is  already  a  monument  bver  its  author’s  grave!  But 
the  truth  is,  that  rules  and  maxims  go  only  a  little  way :  All,  or  almost 
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that  the  magnetic  storms,  by  which  an  advocate’s  moral  compass 
is  disturbed,  are  nothing  like  so  frequent  and  severe  as  shilling 
galleries  believe  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  im¬ 
proved  morality  of  modern  times  will  succeed  in  raising  every  rank 
of  the  profession  in  public  opinion,  as  it  has  already  raised  the 
Bench.  Under  the  Stuarts,  the  Bench  was,  for  the  most  part, 
under  worse  suspicions,  and  accordingly  was  much  more  unpopu¬ 
lar,  than  the  Bar.  The  counteraction  has  been  most  complete. 
The  selfsame  public,  which  is  still  so  credulous  of  scandal  at  the 
expense  of  the  law  and  lawyers,  would  at  present  be  disgusted 
at  the  least  sign  of  a  want  of  reverence  for  the  characters  of  the 
Judges.  Bentham  destroyed  his  reputation  for  common  sense  or 
common  fairness  by  his  tirades  on  them. 

But  this  is  all.  England  must  make  the  most  of  the  boundless 
confidence,  with  which  the  practical  administration  of  justice  in 
its  Supreme  Courts  has  now  been  long  regarded.  It  is  enough 
for  use ;  and  may  justify  an  honest  pride.  Yet  robes  of  unspotted 
ermine  make  of  themselves  no  great  show  in  history.  This 
brings  us  to  the  question — How  we  can  account  for  the  differ¬ 
ence,  in  this  respect,  between  France  and  England  ?  For  the  fact 
is,  we  think,  indisputable.  Evidence  of  it  has  penetrated  into, 
perhaps,  the  best  of  our  Biographical  Dictionaries.  A  most 
likely  place,  indeed,  for  it  to  appear  in  :  since,  writers  of  these 
dictionaries  (to  acquit  themselves  creditably  of  tbeir  task)  must 
be  often  comparing  the  characters  they  are  drawing.  The  Legal 
Magistrates  of  France  were  the  favourite  heroes  of  Dr  Aikin : 
he  found  no  corresponding  names  at  home.  Hume  has  selected 
four  distinguished  persons  from  the  English  Law — More,  Bacon, 
Clarendon,  and  Whitelock.  Three  of  them  were  Chancellors,  and 
the  last.  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal.  Lord 
Campbell  will  perhaps  be  surprised  at  seeing  "Whitelock  in  such 
noble  company :  Mr  Carlyle  still  more  so.  In  estimating  the 
nature  of  the  reputation  attributed  to  the  first  three  persons,  it 
must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  very  little  of  it  was  profes¬ 
sional  even  ;  and  that  no  part  of  it  had  the  least  connexion  with 
the  high  judicial  station  they  had  held. 

We  do  not  imagine,  that  the  superiority  of  the  old  Magistracy 
of  France  over  that  of  England  can  be  explained,  by  supposing 
that  it  represents  the  degree  in  which  the  Ciyil  Law,  as  aomes- 


all,  depends  on  the  characters  of  the  men  who  must  apply  them. 
Contrast  Lord  Campbell’s  anecdotes  of  the  worldly  Francis  North  with 
the  well-known  anecdotes  of  the  unworldly  Matthew  Hale.  Yet  they 
were  contemporaries :  North  with  as  much  business  as  he  could  get  ] 
Hale  with  as  much  as  he  would  take. 
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ticated  in  France,  was  superior,  for  centuries,  to  the  vernacular 
Common  Law  of  England.  The  study  of  a  system  founded  on 
the  Civil  Law,  would  have  more  philosophy  in  it  than  can  be 
found  in  the  black  letter  of  the  Year-Books.  So  far  is  true.  But, 
the  advantages  obtained  from  the  classical  derivation  of  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  Palais^  were  counteracted  by  serious  evils.  It  was  not 
without  reason,  that  Hale  wondered  at  the  affectation  of  the 
French  lawyers,  in  imitating  the  Roman  orators  in  the  turn  and 
colour  of  their  pleadings.  On  the  one  hand,  if  Domat  and  Pothier 
learned  both  the  matter  and  manner  of  their  jurisprudence  from 
the  wise  Civilians  of  ancient  Rome ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
rhetoric  of  the  Forum  too  often  overlays  and  theatricalizes  the 
native  dignity  of  even  D’Aguessau  himself — of  that  D’Aguessau, 
who  had,  at  twenty-two,  the  credit  of  doing  more  to  reform  the 
eloquence  of  the  bar,  than  he  was  afterwards  enabled  to  accom¬ 
plish,  through  a  long  life,  in  the  reformation  of  the  law.  Be¬ 
sides,  had  the  difference  in  question  arisen  from  the  difference 
in  the  subject-matter  of  their  studies,  it  would  have  prevailed 
throughout.  English  Civilians  would  have  been  superior  to 
English  Common  Lawyers;  which  never  was  the  case,  after  the 
Common  Law  had  once  got  to  man’s  estate.  Also  the  supposed 
difference  would,  in  this  case,  have  been  as  strongly  marked  at  the 
Bar  of  the  two  countries,  as  upon  the  Bench.  Now,  of  this  also 
there  is  not  the  least  appearance.  The  English  Bar,  on  the  whole, 
always  stood  as  high,  we  believe,  as  that  of  France.  We  must 
look  elsewhere,  therefore,  for  an  explanation  of  the  greatness 
achieved  at  times  by  the  Legal  Magistracy  of  France,  beyond 
what  that  of  England  has  ever  reached.  None  of  our  country¬ 
men  are  likely  to  accept  the  conclusion,  that,  on  a  comparison  of 
races,  French  and  English,  the  genius  and  character  of  the  French 
people,  as  they  come  from  the  hand  of  nature,  are  more  eminently 
adapted  for  Judicature,  in  its  highest  place  and  most  command¬ 
ing  views.  Where,  then,  can  the  solution  of  the  probleih  lie  ? 

Two  causes,  perhaps,  may  solve  it.  One,  being  the  difference 
in  the  methods  which  were  pursued  by  the  two  countries,  for 
cultivating  in  their  judicial  Magistrates  the  faculties  and  qualities 
of  most  importance  in  the  performance  of  judicial  duties.  The 
other  cause,  and  apparently  a  much  more  powerful  one,  being 
the  far  higher  station  which  was  occupied  by  the  Legal  Parlia¬ 
ments  of  France.  It  approached  at  times  to  that  of  the  English 
Constitutional  Parliaments ;  and  represented  a  dignity  and  in¬ 
fluence,  far  above  any  thing  -to  which  professors  of  the  law  in 
England,  as  a  body,  could  ever  look. 

The  first  of  these  causes — the  difference  in  training — is  a  very 
mixed  question.  Hale  places  the  meridian  height  of  the  English 
Common  Law  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Yet  Sir  John 
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Delves,  whose  feats  on  the  field  of  Poitiers  are  celebrated  by 
Froissart,  was  one  of  the  Justices  of  his  King’s  Bench ;  and 
Scrope  was  in  almost  every  battle  of  any  consequence  for  forty 
years  !  From  the  time,  however,  of  the  law  becoming  a  jealous 
mistress,  and  requiring  that  her  servants  should  enter  upon  her 
service  from  their  youth  upwards,  it  has  always  been  the  habit  in 
England  to  make  young  Judges  out  of  old  Advocates.  While,  as 
we  understand  it,  upon  the  French  system  Judges  usually  got 
on  the  bench  at  so  early  an  age,  that  the  most  valuable  part  of 
their  professional  education  was  strictly  judicial.  According  to 
English  usage,  the  best  way  of  securing  a  good  Judge,  is  to  take 
the  Government  Lawyers  for  the  time  being  ;  or  to  trust  to  the 
criterion  of  admitted  skill  in  special  pleading,  or  adroitness  at  Nisi 
Prius.  Chancellors,  to  be  sure,  were  for  long  an  exception  to  all 
rule.  A  few  had  the  great  good  fortune  of  being  brought  up  as 
Clerks  in  Chancery.  For  the  rest,  that  anomalous  judgment-seat 
was  long  content  with  little  more  law  than  might  be  wanted  by 
St  Louis  sitting  under  his  oak,  or  by  Henry  V.,  as  he  is  de¬ 
scribed  to  us,  leaning  on  his  elbow  after  dinner  to  receive  peti¬ 
tions.  For  ages,  the  office  of  Chancellor  was  made,  in  most 
cases,  a  purely  political  appointment:  to  be  filled  up  from  court 
or  camp,  pulpit  or  university — with  the  most  producible  man,  it 
may  be  hoped,  that  political  exigencies  would  allow.  Mean¬ 
time,  in  France,  their  judicial  Magistracy  was  constructed  upon 
an  entirely  opposite  principle.  Expectant  Chancellors  (while 
yet  Crown  Lawyers)  appear  there  less  in  the  character  of 
Attorney^ Generals  than  of  future  Ministers  of  Justice.  We 
read  of  minors,  of  the  age  even  of  eighteen,  already  Presi¬ 
dents.  Suppose  another  ten  years  to  have  been  ordinarily  added 
on  to  this  scandalous  precocity — still,  in  their  passage  through 
the  seminary  of  Advocates,  they  will  have  been  studying  there  as 
future  Judges.  It  was  not  to  them,  an  arena  for  ‘  the  dazzling 
fence’  of  practice  ;  but  only  the  school  of  their  common  science. 
On  the  Bench,  in  its  several  approaches  and  departments,  their 
legal  mind  and  nature  had  to  be  formed.  Thus,  they  began  in 
the  career  and  in  the  character  in  which  they  were  to  end.  We 
could  fancy  that  the  seeds  of  their  noble  Ordonnances,  and  of  their 
truly  legislative  learning,  are  to  be  found  in  the  unity  of  their 
position. 

There  were  gross  abuses  in  the  Parliaments  of  France.  We 
know  mosLof  that  of  Paris :  Besides  the  abuses,  which  must  be 
inseparable  from  the  venality  of  charges,  there  were  many  preju¬ 
dices,  much  violence.  The  faults  of  its  later  period  are  freely 
exposed  in  D’Aguessau’s  Mercuriales.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all, 
throughout  the  civil  troubles  of  that  long  unquiet  kingdom,  we 
look  out  for  it,  as  Henry  IV.  of  France  bade  his  soldiers  look 
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for  his  white  plume  at  the  battle  of  Ivry.  The  noble  bearing 
of  the  French  Parliament,  full  of  majesty  and  courage,  may 
have  been  partly  owing  to  the  pure  and  simple  source  from 
which,  regarding  themselves  all  along  in  the  light  of  prepara¬ 
tory  Judges,  their  natures  had  been  supplied. 

‘  Doris  anoara  auam  non  intermiscnit  undam.’ 

But  it  must  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  second  cause,  by  wdiich 
we  have  supposed  that  the  greater  reputation  of  the  French  Ma¬ 
gistracy  may  be  explained — namely,  to  the  high  Constitutional 
station  which  they  filled.  There  were,  in  all,  thirteen  Parliaments 
— the  Parliament  of  Paris  at  their  head.  In  their  body  and  their 
train,  they  comprehended  as  many  as  five-and-forty  thousand 
families  ;  the  flower  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  France.  The  States- 
General  were  in  abeyance.  The  Nobility  were  either  scattered  in 
the  provinces,  or  were  flocking  to  court,  to  be  its  embroidered 
and  servile  valets.  There  was  not  a  single  object  to  be  seen 
across  the  waste,  erect  and  independent ;  nothing  to  which  the 
people  could  turn  for  a  rock  of  defence  or  place  of  refuge — except 
their  Parliaments.  In  this  respect,  and  from  the  same  cause, 
(there  being  nothing  else  on  which  to  fix  it,)  the  French 
Parliaments  centred  in  themselves  much  of  the  same  sense 
of  authority  and  of  self-reliance,  by  which  the  Ulemas  in 
Turkey  have  become  a  check  on  even  the  Sultan’s  will. 
They  were  in  possession  of  the  steady  influence  of  great 
wealth — could  strike,  as  on  a  gong,  by  the  commanding  spell  of 
popular  talents — and,  when  they  appealed  to  inspiring  recollec¬ 
tions  in  the  past,  the  confidence  of  a  nation  answered  to  their 
call.  Yet  that  which  made  their  strength  in  one  sense,  made 
their  weakness  in  another.  They  stood,  it  is  true  ;  but  they 
stood  alone.  They  were  also,  necessarily,  under  the  restraint  of 
that  moderation  and  love  of  order,  which  are  the  soul  of  every 
Magistracy,  especially  of  the  Magistracy  of  the  Law.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  they  were  not  strong  enough 
to  conquer  the  ministers  of  despotism.  It  was  much,  that  they 
could  always  alarm,  and  frequently  control  them.  Such  a  cor¬ 
poration,  perpetually  as  it  were  under  arms  for  iheir  own  rights 
and  for  those  of  their  fellow-citizens,  was  a  true  gymnasium  for 
forming  decided  men — men  of  comprehensive  views  and  fixed 
principles,  of  earnest  purpose  and  devoted  courage.  And  ac¬ 
cordingly  it  formed  them.  Meanwhile,  in  what  a  dependent,  pre¬ 
carious,  and  isolated  state  were  their  judicial  brethren  lelt  in 
England!  The  Chancellors,  in  particular,  were  grievously 
tempted,  and,  except  when  Churchmen,  proportionally  exposed. 
When  unworthy  compliances  were  demanded  of  them,  and  the 
countenance  of  their  sovereign  darkened  towards  them,  they  had 
no  powerful  Corporation  to  fall  back  upon.  The  condition  of  the 
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Judges  was  only  a  shade  or  two  better.  Mathieu  Mol^,  during 
the  hottest  contentions  of  the  Fronde^  must  have  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  the  glory  as  well  as  the  security  of  his  position  ;  and  have 
looked  with  mingled  scorn  and  pity  on  the  members  of  the  Robe 
in  England,  where,  what  are  called  the  honours  of  the  profession 
were  too  often  turned  into  a  degradation  and  a  snare. 

Judges,  even  Judicial  Bodies,  cannot  mix  in  politics  and  come 
out  unhurt.  The  two  services  are  not,  however,  quite  as  opposite 
as  those  of  God  and  Mammon  :  And,  under  very  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  for  a  time,  the  balance  may  be  in  favour  of  the 
union.  But,  the  position  even  of  the  French  Parliaments  was 
essentially  a  false  one.  In  case  it  had  been  prolonged  beyond 
the  necessities  which  justified  it,  all  the  glories  of  independence 
and  elevation  would  have  been  bought  too  dear.  At  the 
present  day,  for  instance.  Representative  Government  enables 
us  to  reconcile  liberty  and  order  on  cheaper  and  surer  terms. 
Lawyers,  who  enter  now  upon  the  war  of  politics,  enter  on 
it  single-handed  and  at  their  own  cost.  A  Parliamentum  in- 
doctum  would  certainly  never  do :  Yet  of  all  the  legal  cele¬ 
brities,  upon  whose  biography  Lord  Campbell  has  at  present 
entered,  how  few  are  they  whom  his  popular  narrative 
will  not  have  made  much  more  widely  known  than  they  ever 
were  before !  They  are  taken,  of  course,  from  the  most  political 
part  of  the  profession  ;  yet,  how  few  are  there  whom  (as  far  as 
their  history  can  be  recovered)  Parliament  would  have  missed — 
except  upon  legal  questions !  Of  these.  Clarendon  is  one  ;  and, 
he  tells  us  himself,  that  as  soon  as  he  took  up  politics  in  earnest, 
he  laid  aside  the  Law.  A  certain  portion,  however,  of  the  legal 
ability  of  England,  will,  somehow  or  another,  always  find  its 
way  into  public  life :  while  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  its 
Literary  genius  is  carried  off  in  that  direction.  It  is  far  otherwise 
in  France.  M.  Guizot’s  Histories  are  stopped.  We  hear  not  a 
word  about  a  History  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  which  we  have 
long  been  looking  forward  to,  as  the  natural  supplement  to*  the 
History  of  the  Fronde,  by  M.  St  Aulaire.  Waiting  for  them, 
and  to  beguile  the  time,  we  recommend  Floquet’s  History  of  the 
Parliament  of  Normandy,  to  our  readers.  There  are  many 
things  in  it,  which  an  English  historical  lawyer  should  care  to 
know. 

We  must  not  wish  that  Lord  Campbell  may  be  permitted  to 
finish  his  Lives  of  the  Chancellors  of  England  in  the  uninterrupted 
leisure  of  a  man  of  letters.  But,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to 
find  that  his  well-earned  leisure  is  so  happily  employed.  An 
English  Chancellor  is  an  amphibious  kind  of  person  even  now  : 
at  one  and  the  same  moment  a  reverend  Judge  and  a  party 
Minister  of  the  Crown.  He  was  a  much  more  complicated 
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character,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  comprehended 
in  the  present  volumes.  It  is  only  when  we  are  some  way 
through  them,  that  Chancellors  begin  to  be  concerned  in  the 
comparison  which  we  have  ventured  upon,  between  the  Legal 
Magistracies  of  France  and  England.  At  first,  the  Chancellor 
apparently  had  no  Judicial  duties  to  perform.  Afterwards,  he  had 
been  some  time  in  the  exercise  of  them,  before  there  is  a  shred 
of  evidence  from  which  we  can  conjecture  who  succeeded,  and 
who  failed.  To  the  last,  (so  late  a  growth  was  our  present  Court 
of  Chancery,)  our  chief  information,  as  well  as  interest  in  these 
volumes,  has  little  reference  to  the  Chancellor  as  a  Judge.  We 
seldom  read  of  him  but  as  a  Politician.  In  this  character,  dividing 
the  volumes  by  their  bulk  and  pages  into  nearly  equal  halves,  and 
giving  the  first  half  to  Ecclesiastics,  and  the  last  to  Lawyers — 
Lord  Campbell  has  furnished  us  with  the  materials  of  a  pretty 
large  induction.  The  two  professions  appear  before  us  by  their 
chiefs,  age  after  age,  as  schools  in  the  art  of  government.  Which 
of  these  schools  of  government  was  the  best,  or  rather,  which  of 
them  was  the  worst,  judging  of  them  by  the  scholars  they  sent 
forth  ?  What  conclusion  does  Lord  Campbell  enable  us  to  draw 
in  this  respect?  Again,  which  of  the  professions  sufiered  most 
from  the  damaging  effects  of  the  experiment  upon  the  character¬ 
istic  virtues  of  their  proper  calling  ? 

This  may  seem  an  ungracious  beginning  to  a  review  of  Lives 
of  English  Chancellors.  But  we  are  meaning  kindly  by  our 
readers.  Most  of  them  will  bring  to  Lord  Campbell’s  book  no 
other  notion  of  a  perfect  Chancellor,  except  what  they  may  have 
seen  or  heard  of  in  the  persons  of  Lord  Eldon  or  Lord  Cotten- 
ham.  Our  first  object,  therefore,  is  to  put  them  upon  their  guard. 
It  is  a  very  different  sort  of  dignitary,  whom  they  are  about 
to  meet  ui.der  that  solemn  name.  This  they  must  remember. 
It  is  the  fact :  and  one,  respecting  which  we  are  desirous,  in  the 
next  place,  of  suggesting  a  consideration,  by  way  of  corollary. 
We  mean,  the  strong  historical  probability,  that  the  Chancellors 
and  their  times  accorded  with  each  other.  The  marble  chair  of 
Chancery  would  not  have  been  occupied  by  priests  or  soldiers 
through  so  many  ages,  when  scarcely  any  thing  else  was  done 
on  system,  but  that  their  mode  of  dealing  with  the  questions 
brought  before  them,  was  in  reality  better  suited  to  the  rude 
necessities  of  the  times,  than  would  have  been  another  hybrid 
Court  at  Westminster,  such  as  exists  there  at  present — adminis¬ 
tering  a  nondescript  variety  of  the  Common  Law,  and  passing  it 
off  as  Equity.  Lord  Campbell’s  intimations  to  the  contrary,  are 
strong  and  frequent:  and,  we  have  as  little  hope  of  bringing  him 
over  to  our  opinion,  as  we  should  have  had  of  reconciling  Coke  to 
Ellesmere.  Yet  we  cannot  help  suspecting  him  of  an  anachronism  ; 
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of  a  judging  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  by  the  nine¬ 
teenth.  A  strong  hand,  and  a  rough  equity — the  arhitrium  boni 
viri — are  often  wanted  in  simple  and  irregular  societies.  Take 
the  comparatively  golden  age  of  Edward  III.  To  the  great 
comfort  of  Lord  Coke  and  Lord  Campbell,  three  Chief-Justices 
(Parnynge,  Thorpe,  and  Knyvet)  sat  in  his  Court  of  Chancery 
for  about  six  years,  nearly  in  succession.  As  the  two  first  died 
in  office,  and  as  Knyvet  resigned  only  to  die,  they  must  have 
been  put  there,  dying  men.  Lord  Campbell  assumes,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  appointments  were  most  successful,  and  gave 
universal  satisfaction.  We  wish  he  had  printed  bis  authority  for 
the  judgments  attributed  by  him  to  contemporaries,  in  these  and 
other  cases.  The  Commons  had  petitioned  that  none  but  laymen 
might  be  appointed;  not  intimating  any  wish  that  the  laymen 
should  be  lawyers.  Their  subsequent  petition  in  the  time  of 
Parnynge,  that  the  Chancellor  should  be  a  Peer,  does  not  look 
much  like  satisfaction.  We  know  that,  while  he  was  sick,  two 
Masters  sat  at  the  seal  for  him  :  and  that  Thorpe  gave  over  the 
seal  to  the  custody  of  the  Masters.  The  Common  Law  experi¬ 
ment,  therefore,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  under 
favourable  circumstances,  in  the  persons  of  these  Chiefs.  Were 
there  any  truth  in  the  supposition  of  their  having  greatly  suc¬ 
ceeded,  the  disappointment  which  followed,  we  are  told,  on  the 
failure  of  Sadyngton,  a  Common  Lawyer  who  succeeded  them, 
would  soon  have  been  got  over.  Yet  what  is  it  that  we  really 
find  ? 

Every  lay  Chancellor  for  the  next  hundred  and  fifty  years 
was  either  a  soldier,  or  a  courtier !  The  learning  of  the  Common 
Law  was  evidently  in  small  request  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
to  a  much  later  period :  much  later  than  could  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  Evelyn  observes  upon  it.  The  law  of  the  court  was 
still  so  loose,  that,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Archbishop  Williams  could  administer  it  without  pro¬ 
voking  any  serious  animadversion  from  the  jealous  lawyers  who 
were  practising  before  him.  Nor  was  this  all.  As  late  as  the  end 
of  the  same  century,  when  the  principles  and  course  of  equitable 
interposition  might  be  presumed  to  be  becoming  settled,  they 
were  so  much  at  variance  with  the  rules  and  proceedings  of  the 
law,  that  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  the  most  eminent  Common 
Lawyer  of  his  day,  on  being  removed  from  the  Chief-Justiceship 
of  the  Common  Pleas  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  failed  completely. 
It  was  discovered  that  ‘  he  had  not  a  head  for  that  kind  of  busi- 
‘  ness.’  We  need  hardly  say  that  there  is  no  such  distinction  now, 
as  a  head  for  Equity,  and  a  head  for  Law.  In  the  mean  time. 
Lord  Campbell  should  console  himself  in  his  character  of 
Biographer,  both  for  the  latitudinarian  profaneness  of  our  criti- 
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cistn,  and  for  tlie  paucity  of  Common  Lawyers  amon^  his  early 
Chancellors.  His  Chancellors  will  not  be  less  useful  to  him  for 
his  present  purpose,  from  not  being  lawyers.  There  may  not  be 
much  more  to  be  said  of  most  of  them,  than  of  Augmendus,  Refer¬ 
endary  to  Ethelbert,  with  whom  his  series  of  Tableaux  opens. 
But  this  little  would  have  been  still  less,  had  they  passed  their  days 
with  their  clerks  in  framing  writs  in  consimili  casu,  or  in  hearing 
objections  to  a  Master’s  report  upon  a  title  or  an  account. 

Notwithstanding  the  occasional  dulness  from  which  no  series 
of  official  heroes,  spiritual  or  lay,  can  be  exempt,  a  series  of 
portraits,  commencing  with  Augmendus  and  St  Swithin,  and 
closing  w’ith  Lords  Brougham  and  Lyndhurst,  was  a  lucky 
thought.  What  a  gallery  to  walk  round  and  think  in ! 
Biographies  are  in  literature  what  portraits  are  in  painting;  and 
they  have  become  of  late  almost  equally  the  fashion — surely 
with  far  more  reason.  Since,  not  only  are  the  lives  of  men 
truly  eminent  among  our  most  effective  moral  studies,  and  the 
best  company  we  can  keep,  (a  compliment  we  can  hardly  pay  a 
gallery  of  pictures :)  but  biography  passes  easily  into  history. 
Many  a  person  who  has  had  nothing  in  his  character  more  than 
in  his  countenance  worthy  of  being  held  in  remembrance,  has 
yet  had  the  fortune  to  get  so  mixed  in  among  more  striking 
figures  in  eventful  times,  that  for  the  sake  of  circumstantial  truth, 
and  in  order  to  make  the  group  complete,  we  must  not  let 
him  die. 

There  is  also  another  circumstance,  by  which  this  class  of 
memoirs  wins  upon  our  confidences.  They  have  little  to  say  to 
that  stately  dame  who  has  been  called  the  Muse  of  History ; 
who  receives  in  form  and  ceremony  and  flowing  robes,  entertains 
her  guests  with  philosophical  generalities,  and  shows  them,  as 
reflected  from  some  gilded  mirror,  misty  distances  and  panoramic 
views.  Their  office  seems  rather  (as  much  as  possible)  that  of 
contemporary  chroniclers.  Their  business  is  with  single  figures, 
with  the  tastes  and  habits,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  individuals.  It 
has  been  remarked,  (and  truly,)  that  an  ordinary  enough  sort  of 
man  who  should  write  a  sufficiently  full  and  honest  account  of 
his  life  and  adventures,  might  make  sure  of  having  many  more 
readers  at  the  end  of  two  hundred  years,  than  the  most  popular 
author  of  his  day.  The  object  of  a  biographer  of  half-forgotten 
lives  is,  to  recover  and  put  together  their  broken  fragments,  and 
to  breathe  again  into  them  the  breath  of  life.  In  following  the 
course  of  any  one  individual,  we  must  be  often  taken  to  places 
where  we  have  never  been  before :  and  even  when  we  are  brought 
out  upon  the  beaten  track  of  history,  the  effect  will  be  quite 
different  from  what  it  would  have  been,  if  we  had  been  upon  the 
turnpike  the  whole  way.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  many  a 
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veteran  traveller,  who  has  wandered  far  and  wide  in  general 
histories,  will  admit  this  to  be  the  case,  on  making  the  journey 
with  Lord  Campbell  and  his  Chancellors.  We  heartily  wish 
that  Mr  Milman,  or  some  other  honest  and  capable  divine  of  the 
present  day,  would  draw  up  for  our  instruction  a  similar  series  of 
those  English  prelates,  who  have  maintained  (in  the  only  apos¬ 
tolical  succession  historians  can  recognise)  the  same  relation  to 
the  Church  and  things  spiritual,  which  English  Chancellors  for 
ages  stood  in  to  things  temporal  and  the  State. 

Lord  Campbell  has  the  natural  wish  of  a  biographer  to  make 
his  heroes  as  agreeable  as  possible.  He  shows  them  off  to  us, 
therefore,  any  where  rather  than  in  their  court, — a  great  mercy 
to  that  lounging  person  called  the  general  reader :  since 
Chancery  is  a  place  so  dark  and  intricate,  that  when  once  thrown 
into  it  (a  saying  as  significant  falling  into  love)  it  is  as  diffi¬ 
cult  almost  for  a  reader  as  a  suitor  to  get  out.  But  the  public  is 
so  much  in  the  habit  of  connecting  an  officer  with  his  office,  that 
we  must  stop  a  moment  at  the  door  of  the  said  office  and  look  in. 
This  is  the  more  reasonable  when  we  consider  that  it  is  only  by 
being  Chancellors,  that  the  subjects  of  Lord  Campbell’s  biography 
have  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  his  pen. 

Chancellor  is  a  wide  word — imperial,  pontifical,  feudal.  Of 
humble  origin,  from  denoting  merely  the  Usher,  Amanuensis, 
or  Secretary  to  the  imperial  court,  it  was  transferred  to  the  courts 
of  feudal  sovereigns,  with  all  the  advantages  by  which  juxta¬ 
position  naturally  favours  ministers  as  well  as  lovers.  The 
Normans  settled  in  England  and  Sicily  about  the  same 
time.  On  William  and  Roger  setting  up  for  themselves  as 
kings  over  their  respective  conquests,  they  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  France;  and  made  the  attendants  on 
their  own  household  affairs  or  person,  principal  officers  of 
state.  The  office  of  Chancellor  was  the  same,  at  first,  in  the 
three  countries.  The  aggrandizement  of  that  of  France  waited 
for  the  Chancellorship  of  Guarin,  (at  the  beginning  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,)  and  is  to  be  attributed  apparently  to  his 
personal  ascendency.  The  aggrandizement  of  that  of  England 
had  taken  place  sooner ;  although  it  was  not  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  century,  on  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Grand  Jus¬ 
ticiar,  that  it  assumed  the  headship  of  the  law, — of  all  its  supre¬ 
macies  the  most  enduring.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  while 
the  Chancellorships  of  France  and  England  at  last  parted  from 
each  other,  in  their  greater  characteristics,  almost  as  widely  as 
the  Parliaments  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  yet,  under  their  common 
name,  they  preserved  an  amusing  similarity  in  various  trifling 
instances.  Among  others,  the  French  were  as  superstitious 
as  ourselves,  in  all  that  related  to  the  Custody  (if  not  the 
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Sovereignty)  of  the  Seals,  even  after  the  Custody  of  the 
Seals  had  been  raised  into  a  separate  dignity.  'I'homas  Lord 
Hoo  of  Luton,  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  ancestors  through 
the  Boleyns,  was  maintained  by  the  English  sword  in  the 
Chancellorship  of  France  for  fourteen  years  towards  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  a  likely  person  to  assimilate  the  practice  of  the  two 
Chanceries  in  more  important  matters.*  The  Conqueror 
had  brought  over  Maurice  his  chaplain  with  him  into  Eng> 
land.  lie  placed  him,  with  the  name  of  Chancellor,  at  the 
head  of  a'  College  or  Company  of  Royal  Notaries ;  which 
consisted  also,  after  the  fashion  or  necessity  of  the  times,  of 
King’s  chaplains.  In  his  character  of  Arch-Chaplain,  the  Chan- 


•  The  numerous  references  in  Ducange,  under  the  words  Cancel- 
laria,  Capa,  and  CapeUa,  are  very  curious,  etymologically  and  histori¬ 
cally.  Capdlee,  or  Chapels,  were  so  called,  from  being  the  holy 
places  in  the  royal  palaces  where  the  Kings  of  France  kept  their  relics; 
above  all,  the  great  national  relic,  the  Capa,  the  cape  or  cloak  of  St 
Martin,  which  went  before  their  armies  in  battle.  The  principal  royal 
chapel  soon  became  a  treasury  of  another  kind — the  place  of  deposit  fur 
royal  charters.  The  clerks  who  assisted  there,  as  Capellani  or  chap¬ 
lains,  added,  in  consequence,  the  business  of  royal  notaries  to  their 
spiritual  offices.  In  this  way,  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris,  the  Rolls 
Chapel  in  London,  and  the  Kings'  Chapel  at  Edinburgh,  were  identi¬ 
fied  with  their  respective  Chanceries.  The  King’s  chaplains  are  found 
immediately  after  the  Conquest  (W.  1  and  2)  in  this  double  capacity. 
They  attest  charters  in  a  body,  as  national  witnesses;  and  they  are  pro¬ 
moted,  as  favourite  ecclesiastics,  to  the  highest  situations  in  the  church. 
It  was  in  right  of  this  original  connexion,  that  Charles  II.  was  enabled, 
when  Barnet  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Court,  to  deprive  him 
of  the  preachership  of  the  Rolls  Chapel,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  royal 
chapel.  The  principal  link  which  binds  the  Chancellor  at  present  to  the 
clergy,  (the  large  amount  of  Church  patronage  left  at  his  disposal,)  was  put 
into  his  hands,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  means  of  providing  fur  his  own 
particular  class  of  court  chaplains,  the  clerks  in  chancery.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  immediate  objects  of  this  provision 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Parliament  %  petition,  to  com¬ 
pel  their  supposed  patron.  Lord  Chancellor  Burghersh,  to  a  specific  per¬ 
formance  of  the  trust.  On  the  Reformation,  the  legislature  completed 
the  transition  which  custom  had  already  begun.  The  Fellows  of  this 
legal  College  got  rid  of  Orders  first,  and  then  of  celibacy  ;  so  that  the 
more  fortunate  Chancellors  of  modern  times  are  at  liberty,  in  the  disposal 
of  their  ecclesiastical  preferment,  to  regard  no  other  claim  but  merit. 
Lord  Nottingham  appears,  upon  entering  upon  this  department  of  his 
charge,  to  have  made  as  solemn  a  reference  to  his  conscience  as  Lord 
Eldon  could  have  done.  VVe  wonder  whether  he  acted  up  to  it  as  well. 
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cellor  became  Keeper  of  the  royal  conscience,  and  of  the  chapels 
royal ;  in  his  character  of  Grand  Notary,  he  became  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal.  This  omnipotent  seal  (the  representative  of  the 
royal  will)  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  plural,  and  transformed 
into  the  Seals,  either  out  of  compliment  to  the  phraseology  of 
France,  or  in  consequence  of  the  Conqueror  having  made  of  it 
a  double  seal ;  with  his  equestrian  figure,  as  Duke  of  Normandy, 
on  one  side,  and  his  robed  figure,  as  King  of  England,  on  the 
reverse.  There  was  at  no  time,  apparently,  any  law  requiring 
the  Chancellor  himself  to  be  an  ecclesiastic — except  the  obliga¬ 
tion,  at  first  as  strong  as  any  law,  of  being  able  to  read  and 
write.  In  course  of  time,  laymen  were  able  to  comply  with 
these  conditions ;  and  on  their  succeeding  to  the  seals,  the 
conscience  and  the  chapels,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  church 
preferment  belonging  to  the  Crown,  passed  under  their  charge. 
With  regard  to  the  royal  conscience,  this  is  not  the  place  for 
dwelling  on  the  help  which  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  had 
from  Merton  and  Langton,  their  ecclesiastical  Chancellors,  for 
dispensation  from  the  statutes  for  observance  of  the  Charters : 
or  which  Edward  III.  got  from  his  military  one,  Bourchier, 
on  occasion  of  his  scandalous  Dissimulavimus.  We  will  say 
no  more  upon  this  part  of  their  office,  than  that  there  have 
been  Chancellors,  even  since  the  days  of  Lord  Keeper  Williams, 
in  whose  keeping  the  said  conscience  was  not  much  more  safe, 
than  Charles  I.  and  Lord  Strafford  had  found  it  to  be  in  his. 
The  conscience  of  Lord  Eldon  was  sufficiently  enlightened  for 
all  the  purposes  of  George  III.  Lord  Loughborough  had  before 
attempted  to  interpret  his  coronation  oath  to  him,  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  common  sense.  But  the  royal  conscience  kept  its 
ground.  It  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  *  Scotch  Meta¬ 
physics,’  so  disguised. 

The  different  royal  seals — the  great  seal,  the  privy  seal,  the 
signet  and  sign-manual — are  a  puzzle  to  the  uninitiated.  But 
the  Great  Seal  was  from  the  first  the  only  constitutional  exponent 
of  the  royal  will,  in  the  case  of  such  writs  and  grants  as  formed 
the  principal  public  vouchers  and  assurances  of  Ae  realm.  The 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  therefore,  was  naturally  selected 
to  declare  the  King’s  purpose,  as  often  as  the  nation  was 
called  together  in  council,  on  affairs  of  state.  The  only  ex¬ 
ceptions,  during  the  time  he  was  an  ecclesiastic,  appear  to 
have  been  the  occasions  when  the  Council  met,  either  to  take 
measures  against  the  court  of  Rome,  or  on  judgments  of  blood. 
By  the  time  that  the  national  council  branched  off  into  several 
divisions,  (some  legislative,  some  judicial,  some  administrative,) 
the  Chancellor  was  found  to  be  already  by  prescription 
Speaker  to  its  Upper  House,  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
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Chancellor  is  said  to  have  been  so  indispensable  to  the  royal 
councils  that  he  attended  without  a  summons. 

The  Officer  whom  we  have  been  describing,  can  easily  be 
believed  to  have  stood,  almost  side  by  side,  with  the  Grand  Jus¬ 
ticiar  among  the  Officers  of  State..  From  the  time  that  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  made  an  end  of  the  Grand  Justiciar,  the  Chancellor 
collected  in  his  own  person,  by  the  virtue  of  his  office,  more  of 
the  royal  authority  than  any  other  Minister.  The  mere  fact  of 
Burnel  holding  the  Great  Seals  at  this  important  change,  for 
eighteen  years  together,  (a  length  of  cancellarian  days  of  which 
there  is  no  other  instance  except  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  until  the 
reigns  of  Hardwick  and  of  Eldon,)  must  have  communicated  to 
the  office  much  of  the  influence  of  its  holder,  and  have  greatly 
consolidated  its  power.  Far  more  so,  if  Burnel  was  a  man  of 
the  ability  and  favour  for  which  Lord  Campbell  gives  him 
credit  Still  the  Chancellor  was  only  a  Minister,  a  removable 
Minister;  and  during  the  many  years  in  which  the  King  and 
Barons  were  carrying  on  a  struggle,  more  or  less  avowed,  whether 
England  was  to  be  a  Monarchy  or  an  Aristocracy,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  frequently  recurring  questions — whose  Minister  he  was 
to  be? 

Official  incomes,  direct  and  indirect,  are  subjects  of  conjecture 
even  among  contemporaries.  But,  without  supposing  that  the 
Oriental  magnificence  of  Becket’s  establishment  was  maintained 
from  this  appointment  only,,  the  sums  paid  dow'ii  as  purchase 
money  for  the  office,  prove  how  much  was  expected  to  be  made 
out  of  even  its  uncertain  tenure.  It  was  one  of  the  ecclesiastical 
advantages  of  the  times,  that  these  uncertainties  were  a  little  miti¬ 
gated  in  the  case  of  the  clergy.  The  experiment  on  the  life  of 
Becket  answered  too  ill  to  be  repeated  ;  and  it  is  plain,  not  only 
from  Fitz- Stephen’s  description  of  the  glories  of  the  Great  Seal, 
(which  Littleton  thinks  exaggerated,)  but  from  Lord  Campbell’s 
return  of  their  preferments,  that  an  Ex-Chancellor  must  have  been 
uncommonly  unlucky  who  had  not  provided  himself  with  a  Bishop¬ 
ric  to  retire  upon.  Down  to  our  own  times,  frailty  of  tenure 
has  been  the  price  which  the  Chancellor  has  necessarily  had  to 
pay  for  the  political  authority  mixed  up  with  his  office.  A 
retiring  pension  has  come  in  place  of  the  Bishopric. 

The  Chancellor  of  whom  we  have  hitherto  been  speaking,  is 
as  yet  only  one  of  the  royal  council,  or  Aula  Regis.  He  is  dis¬ 
tinguished,  however,  from  the  other  members  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  (to  speak  in  modern  language)  by  certain  ministerial  duties, 
which  make  him  primus  inter  pares.  From  the  nature  of  the 
executive  authority  put  in  charge  to  him,  his  civil  primacy  would 
seem  complete — only  that  he  was  living  upon  its  chances  but 
from  day  to  day.  In  quiet  times,  (those  rare  exceptions,  lasting 
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only  as  long  as  the  sovereign  was  strong  enough  to  carry  every 
thing  with  a  high  hand,)  the  sovereign  was  sure  to  make  him 
feel  his  dependence  at  every  moment.  While,  in  turbulent  times, 
all  paper  authority  disappeared  before  the  armed  retainers  whom 
contending  factions  brought  into  the  held.  When  reduced  to 
its  lowest  point  of  power,  the  Great  Seal,  however,  was  still  a 
mighty  instrument.  In  the  most  desperate  crises  it  was  more 
potent  than  even  the  sovereign  himself.  The  sublime  hypothesis 
on  which  it  moved  and  had  its  being,  set  all  logic  at  defiance, 
and  helped  the  nation  over  every  difficulty.  Sovereigns  might 
go  mad,  be  deposed,  or  die.  The  Great  Seal  was  there — to  an¬ 
ticipate  the  dilemma  and  stop  the  gap  !  It  bore  a  charmed  life. 
There  was  no  demise  of  it.  It  was  subject  to  no  minority. 
It — or  alter  idem — could  remain  at  Westminster,  and  arm  the 
kingdom  against  a  fugitive  or  abdicating  king;  whose  disen¬ 
chanted  clavis  regni  might  follow  him  in  vain  to  a  council  of 
Lords  at  York,  or  wait  on  him  in  exile  at  Breda,  or  be  thrown 
into  the  Thames ! 

Henry  V'l.  ascended  the  throne  when  he  was  nine  months 
old.  Its  mechanism  was  so  perfect,  that  the  Great  Seal  went 
through  the  ceremony  of  appointing  a  regency  with  (to  say  the 
least  for  it)  as  much  discretion  as  was  ever  afterwards  exhibited 
by  the  monarch  whom  it  had  the  misfortune  to  represent  on  this 
occasion.  Our  ancestors  were  naturally  chary  of  the  keeping  of 
this  magic  spell ;  and  watched  it  as  bees  watch  their  Queen  Bee. 
We  need  not  wonder,  that  Wolsey's  enemies  charged  it  on  him 
as  a  crime,  that  he  had  carried  the  Great  Seal  out  of  the  realm ; 
or  that  the  burglars  who  got  away  with  Lord  Guilford’s 
maces,  should  have  been  disappointed  of  the  seals  in  consequence 
of  the  Chancellor  having  always  taken  them  to  bed  with  him, 
after  the  death  of  Lady  Guilford.  The  responsibility,  moral 
and  ministerial,  incident  to  the  bare  possession  of  a  *  sigil,’  almost 
as  powerful  to  conjure  with  as  the  fabled  one  of  Solomon,  was 
burden  enough  (as  Bacon  says  of  marriage)  to  make  a  man  on  the 
instant  seven  years  older.  The  custody,  however,  was  trifling 
in  comparison  of  the  use.  From  this  last  responsibility  one 
exception  was  attempted  ; — the  personal  command  of  the  sove¬ 
reign.  The  attempt  was  often  made :  it  sometimes  succeeded, 
but  was  never  recognised.  It  continued,  however,  to  be  a  de¬ 
bated  case,  down  to  the  Revolution  ;  and  (strange  to  say)  a  little 
after.  A  scrupulous  Chancellor  here  and  there  objected — as 
latterly  those  good  Church  of  England  Protestants,  Bridgcmaa 
and  even  Guilford.  A  timid  one  got  the  King  to  seal  himself : 
witness  Langton’s  caution  on  Gaveston’s  appointment  to  the 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland  by  Edward  II. ;  and  the  barefaced 
trick,  by  which  Nottingham  threw  upon  Charles  II.  the  affix- 
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ing  the  Great  Seal  to  the  pardon  of  Lord  Danby.  In  all  other 
cases,  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal 
was  recognised  from  very  early  times. 

In  one  most  important  feature,  the  Chancellors  of  France  and 
England  resembled  each  other  to  the  last  Ministers  of  justice, 
they  both  exercised  a  general  superintendence  over  the  ad> 
ministration  of  the  law.  Edward  I.,  while  yet  on  his  way 
from  the  Holy  Land,  in  a  letter  dispatched  to  Walter  de  Merton, 
whom  tb  • ,  Council  had  rc'appointed  Chancellor  on  account  of 
having  t.,  ,  ^js  father’s  friend,  addresses  him  as  responsible  for 
the  justice  t..],thc  realm.  The  spirit  of  the  letter  was  a  good 
omen  for  those  substantial  improvements  in  the  internal  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  a  just  posterity,  are 
the  real  glories  of  his  reign  ;  much  more  than  his  ambitious  con¬ 
quests  in  Wales  and  Scotland.  Before  the  end  of  his  reign, 
Burnel,  as  his  Chancellor,  had  to  prosecute  all  the  Judges,  even 
his  own  Master  of  the  Rolls,  for  taking  bribes  and  altering  the 
records  ;  and  he  had  the  misfortune  to  convict  all  but  two.  Lord 
Campbell’s  notice  of  *  the  execution  of  Tressilian,  and  the  pun- 

*  ishment  of  the  other  Common  Law  Judges,  under  Lord  Chan- 

*  cellor  Arundel,’  appears,  upon  the  surface  of  it,  to  accredit  the 
episcopal  Chancellor  with  a  greater  share  in  those  violent  pro¬ 
ceedings  than  the  Appellant  Barons  would  probably  have  indulged 
him  with ;  even  if  he  had  not  been  disqualified  by  the  canons. 
It  was  not  until  the  succeeding  reign  that  he  dipped  his  clergy- 
hands  in  blood  ;  and  then,  not  in  the  blood  of  a  Chief-Justice,  but 
of  unhappy  Lollards.  The  sentences  passed  upon  Tressilian  and 
his  accomplice  Judges,  was  a  warning,  we  daresay,  to  future 
Judges,  to  steer  as  clear  as  possible  from  affairs  of  state  ;  and  not 
to  take  out  of  the  fire  their  roasted  chestnuts  for  either  feudal 
King  or  feudal  Barons,  whenever  they  could  help  it.  But,  sup¬ 
posing  the  advice  which  they  had  given  their  sovereign  to  have 
been  as  unconstitutional  then  as  it  would  be  now,  (a  hard  sup¬ 
position,)  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  condemnation  passed 
upon  it,  would  be  more  constitutionally  described  to  be  *  a  respect 

*  for  the  constitution,’  than  a  ‘  respect  to  parliamentary  privilege.’ 
But,  whatever  was  the  character  of  the  respect,  it  did  not  last  long. 
In  ten  years*  time  the  reaction  came.  The  parliament  of  21  R. 
II.  annulled  these  passionate  proceedings;  and  swore  on  the  cross 
of  Canterbury,  that  the  answers  at  Nottingham  for  which  these 
wicked  Judges  (11  R.  II.)  had  been  sentenced  to  death,  or  rele¬ 
gated  to  certain  towns  in  Ireland,  were  just  and  legal !  To  be 
sure,  the  scene  once  more  changed  when  the  Lancastrian  revo¬ 
lution  triumphed. 

Some  hundreds  of  years  have  passed  since  Chancellors  have 
had  to  exercise  their  penal  powers  iu  any  higher  flight,  than  the 
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removal  of  justices  from  the  commission  of  the  peace.  In  the 
tainted  times  of  ‘auricular  confession’  and  the  like,  they  were 
much  more  occupied  in  corrupting  than  in  impeaching.  Lord 
Keeper  Coventry,  driven  on  by  Laud,  had  so  thoroughly  over¬ 
done  this  tampering  with  the  Judges,  by  sending  beforehand  to 
them  for  their  opinions,  that  Charles  1.  was  obliged  to  interpose 
for  their  encouragement.  He  told  them,  ‘  he  never  would  be 
‘  offended  with  his  Judges,  so  they  dealt  plainly  with  him,  and  did 
‘  not  answer  him  by  oracles  and  riddles.*  Much  the  r  *  pleasant 
part  of  the  Chancellor’s  supremacy  over  the  law  an  ^  rofessors, 
must  have  been  the  opportunity  afforded  by  it  c.  -  ivouring  im¬ 
provements  and  promoting  merit.  Looking  at  the  law,  not  as  a 
political  engine,  but  as  the  application  of  the  science  of  jurispru¬ 
dence  to  the  lives  and  properties  of  their  fellow-citizens,  they  had 
to  a  certain  degree  the  choosing  both  of  measures  and  of  men.  For 
the  larger  measures  of  Consolidations  or  of  Codes,  there  are 
brave  words  by  Puckering  under  Elizabeth,  and  by  Bacon  under 
James.  But  we  do  not  remember  that  there  is  any  other  instance, 
in  Lord  Campbell’s  volumes,  of  the  subject  being  again  alluded  to. 
Particular  measures,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  this  or  that 
Chancellor,  appear  also  to  be  soon  told.  The  earliest  instance 
which  Lord  Campbell  mentions  is  the  Statute  of  Westminster 
the  first,  which,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  parliamentary  legislation 
of  his  long  Chancellorship,  he  claims  for  Burnel.  The  Statute 
of  Frauds  comes  last ;  of  which  Lord  Nottingham  has  recorded, 
that  ‘  it  had  its  first  rise  with  him  ;  though  receiving  afterwards 
‘  some  improvements  from  the  judges  and  civilians.’  The  Statute 
of  Frauds(T677,  A.o.jisamodificationof  theordinance  of  Moulins, 
(1566  A.D.),  as  afterwards  e.xplained  by  that  of  1667  a.d.  :  and 
so  far  it  is  a  creditable  adoption  of  the  experience  of  other 
countries.  But  the  admirers  of  Hale  and  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins 
(if  Jenkins  has  any)  may  let  Nottingham  have  all  the  credit  of 
such  a  prudent  borrowing  from  our  neighbours,  and  be  no 
great  losers  in  legislative  fame.  He  is  supposed  to  have  admired 
his  own  handiwork  so  much,  as  to  have  declared  that  every  line 
of  it  was  worth  a  subsidy.  The  law  may  have  had  other  legis¬ 
lative  obligations  to  its  Chancellors,  during  the  wide  space  which 
separates  Burnel  from  Nottingham.  In  case  there  are  any,  we 
are  confident  that  Lord  Campbell,  who  is  most  anxious  to  give 
full  praise  to  all  Chancellors,  of  all  politics,  will  not  have  passed 
them  over. 

The  direct  patronage  of  the  law  will  have  been  divided  dif¬ 
ferently  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor,  accord¬ 
ing  to  times  and  circumstances.  There  is  a  letter  from  Williams, 
while  Lord  Keeper,  to  Buckin'gham,  returning  him  thanks,  in  the 
name  of  Westminster  Hall,  for  having  put  Coke  upon  the  Bencbu 
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Clarendon,  who  was  Prime  Minister  as  well  as  Chancellor,  had 
the  gratification  of  appointing  Hale,  Vaughan,  and  Bridgeman. 
Lord  Guilford  made  a  stout  but  ineflfectual  resistance  against 
promoting  Serjeant  Wright.  It  was  one  of  a  series  of  Jeffreys’ 
insulting  triumphs  over  a  Chancellor  who  would  not  retire. 
Wright  had  to  preside  soon  afterwards  at  the  trial  of  the  Seven 
Bishops, — a  day  of  trial  truly,  for  the  Church  of  England  ;  but 
one  which  did  more  towards  nationalizing  it  in  the  nation’s 
heart,  than  all  other  days  since  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  The 
promotion  of  Wright  (followed  up,  after  the  trial,  by  the  removal 
of  Holloway  and  Powell,  justices)  was  the  last  experiment 
made  in  England,  of  Kings  sitting  down  to  play  at  law  with 
their  people,  having  first  attempted  to  cog  the  dice.  It  was  no 
encouragement  to  go  on.  At  the  present  day,  the  Prime  Minister 
advises  the  crown  in  the  appointment  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  three 
Supreme  Courts ;  the  Chancellor  in  the  appointment  of  the 
Puisnes  ;  as  reasonable  a  partition  perhaps  as  any  other  of  this 
branch  of  legal  patronage.  But  otherwise,  the  form  of  distribu¬ 
tion  depends  on  no  more  intelligible  principle  than  the  spiritual 
distinction,  by  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  writes  him¬ 
self  Archbishop  by  Divine  Providence ;  while  the  Bishops,  (the 
Puisnes  of  the  church,)  are  content  with  being  simply.  Bishops 
by  Divine  Permission. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  Aula  Regis,  the  Office  of  Chancellor 
became  more  completely  separated  than  before.  But,  while  the 
Aula  Refjis  was  yet  existing  in  its  primitive  entierty,  a  specialty 
obtained,  by  which  the  Chancellor  was  strongly  individualized,  at 
least  to  us  in  retrospect,  from  all  other  members  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  specialty  in  question  was  nothing  less  than  investing 
for  a  time  the  office,  of  which  he  was  the  chief,  with  legislative 
powers.  The  clerks  of  Chancery  came  in  at  first,  as  we  have 
seen,  as  national  scribes  or  royal  notaries.  They  were  soon  sum¬ 
moned  from  the  res  diplomatica  of  their  ordinary  writs  and  patents, 
by  a  new  demand  upon  their  learning  for  services  of  a  higher 
order.  This  took  place  in  the  following  manner.  One  of  the  objects 
nearest  the  hearts  of  Kings,  over  all  Europe,  during  the  middle 
ages,  was  to  bring  the  irregular  and  extravagant  jurisdictions  of 
feudal  Lords  under  subjection  to  the  royal  courts.  With  most  of 
the  said  Kings  another  object,  that  of  making  suitors  to  the  royal 
courts  pay  for  the  privilege  of  suing  there,  was  so  identified  w  ith 
the  first  as  to  be  scarcely  second  to  it.  With  this  view,  suitors 
to  the  King  for  justice  were  remitted  by  his  Council  to  the 
Chancery  ;  where  their  cases  were  examined,  and  writs  supplied 
to  them,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  complaint.  What  they 
shut,  was  shut ;  what  they  opened,  was  opened.  If  the  cases 
were  proceeded  in,  it  was  on  the  authority  of  these  writs.  The 
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judges  could  not  stir  a  step  without  them,  or  beyond  them.  All 
the  judge-made  law  of  later  times,  (the  slow  accretion  of  prece¬ 
dents — that  is,  of  consequences  deduced  and  moulded  out  of 
antecedents,)  is  a  creeping  and  humble  form  of  legislation,  in 
comparison  of  the  genuine  legislation  which  these  writ-framers 
directly  exercised  over  the  very  seeds  and  principles  of  English 
law.  Blackstone  speaks  of  this,  as  being  ‘the  chief  judicial 
*  employment’  of  the  Chancellor  at  the  outset.  But,  unless  we 
are  very  much  misrepresenting  the  employment,  it  was  strictly 
legislative ;  and  differed  from  parliamentary  legislation  only,  by 
being  delegated  and  derived  from  it.  Analogous,  for  instance,  to 
the  more  limited  legislative  commission,  not  long  since  granted  to 
the  Judges  over  the  practice  and  the  pleadings  of  their  courts. 

By  far  the  greatest  change  in  the  English  law  of  which  we 
have  any  notice,  was,  the  transition  from  the  system  expressed  in 
the  Laws  which  go  by  the  name  of  Henry  the  First,  to  the  system 
contained  in  Glanville’s  treatise.  Madox  says,  the  difference 
between  them  is  as  great  as  between  the  laws  of  two  different 
kingdoms.  The  period  of  the  transition  is  fixed  by  internal 
evidence  ;  and  it  must  have  been  during  the  first  five-and-twenty 
years  of  Henry  the  Second.  It  was  coeval  with  a  change 
in  our  judicial  organisation,  only  less  important  :  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  circuits — in  which  Chancellors  occasionally  took 
their  part.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  show 
that  Becket,  Henry  the  Second’s  first  Chancellor,  and  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  civilian,  took  the  least  interest  in  this  extraordinary 
transformation  of  the  Common  Law.  On  the  contrary.  Lord 
Campbell,  neither  assenting  nor  dissenting,  mentions  the  tradi¬ 
tion,  that  these  very  laws  of  Henry  the  First  had  been  restored 
by  Becket.  If  his  successors  were  occupied  in  throwing  a 
bridge  over  this  chasm,  and  by  their  devotion  to  their  silent 
labours  have  earned  from  history  the  title  of  ‘  obscure  chancellors,’ 
with  which  Lord  Campbell  is  obliged  reluctantly  to  dismiss 
them,  it  will  be  a  singular  illustration  of  the  meaning  and  the 
worth  of  fame.  Glanville  was  Grand  Justiciar  at  this  crisis ;  and  is 
the  only  Grand  Justiciar  who  has  any  claim  on  the  memory  of 
mankind.  He  first  reduced  the  law  to  writing ;  and  in  the  still 
more  striking  act  of  legislation  which  was  now  in  progress, 
the  clerks  in  Chancery  were  probably  his  really  efficient  coad¬ 
jutors.  His  legislative  materials,  wherever  and  however  got, 
must  have  been  moulded  into  the  shape  of  writs,  before  they 
could  find  their  way  into  the  courts.  The  same  with  regard 
to  Bracton ;  who  assuredly  deserves  the  praise  Lord  Campbell 
renders  to  him.  Our  zealous  biographer  would  have  liked 
to  find  a  latent  Chancellor  in  him :  but  we  must  put  up,  we 
think,  with  the  possibility  of  his  being  a  clerk.  Chancellor 
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or  clerk,  it  is  a  national  disgrace  that  there  should  not  be  a 
scholarlike  edition  of  his  book.  The  succeeding  reign  exhibits 
to  us,  in  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  second,  (13  Ed.  I.,)  our 
first  parliamentary  recognition  of  the  Chancery  employed  in  mak¬ 
ing  laws.  We  have  no  candidate  of  our  own  to  put  in  competition 
with  Chancellor  Burnel,  for  the  legislative  crown  decreed  him 
by  Lord  Campbell :  with  whom  he  is  as  great  a  favourite  as  he 
can  possibly  have  been  with  King  Edward  himself.  A  statute 
affecting  the  whole  body  of  the  law,  and  depending  upon  his 
own  officers  for  its  execution,  must  have  been  an  object  of  the 
highest  interest  to  the  Chancellor,  whom  our  English  Justinian 
retained  as  his  Tribonian  for  so  many  years. 

This  statute  authorizes  the  Chancery  to  proceed  more  boldly 
than  it  would  appear  to  have  been  lately  doing,  in  extending  the 
rights  and  remedies  of  the  Common  Law.  But,  strange  to  say, 
the  Chancellor  himself  is  never  mentioned  in  it.  The  authority  in 
question  is  committed  solely  to  his  clerks.  If  they  cannot  agree, 
they  are  to  apply  to  Parliament ;  where  a  writ  was  in  that  case  to 
be  framed  by  consent  of  the  learned  in  the  law.  Burnel  can 
scarcely  have  thought  the  subject-matter  of  his  special  enactments 
—  English,  Welsh,  or  Irish — which  Lord  Campbell  has  dignified 
with  the  name  of  Codes,  of  more  importance  than  the  laying  down 
a  sound  foundation  for  the  Common  Law.  Is  it,  that  he  foresaw  his 
occupations,  as  a  statesman,  were  not  likely  to  allow  of  his  taking 
a  practical  part  in  this  kind  of  regularly  recurring  work  ?  and 
that,  as  he  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  ability  of  Kirby,  his 
Vice-Chancellor,  and  the  other  clerks,  he  put,  at  once  and  openly, 
into  their  hands  the  responsibility  and  the  power?  Accordingly, 
the  names  of  several  of  the  clerks  afterwards  occur,  as  having 
been  the  authors  of  this  writ  or  of  that.  Even  in  respect  of  the 
very  process  of  the  courts,  it  is  no  Chancellor,  but  Waltham, 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  has  got  a  questionable  kind  of  immor¬ 
tality,  as  author  of  the  Subpoena.  It  will  not  be  long,  we  trust, 
before  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  performs  his  promise,  and  lets  us  see 
‘  howeffectually  the  king’s  clerks  worked  and  laboured  in  the  great 

*  task  of  establishing  the  law,  and  in  directing  the  course  of  juris- 

*  prudence.’  They  were  a  permanent  body, — not  carried  away 
by  the  vanities  and  vexations  of  politics, — nor  sent  off  on  em¬ 
bassies, — nor  absent  with  the  sovereign  in  France,  for  months 
together.  The  same  names  are  constantly  recurring  among 
them.  We  learn  from  Duck,  that  Noy  had  remarked  to  him, 
that  the  framers  of  the  early  writs  must  nave  been  great  masters 
of  the  Civil  Law.  In  contradistinction  to  their  chiefs,  they  had 
every  opportunity,  as  well  as  inducement,  to  make  themselves 
thoroughly  masters  of  the  Common  Law  also.  No  herculean 
labour  this,  at  the  time  in  question ;  if  we  remember  not  only  its 
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actual  bulk,  but  that  they  themselves  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  principal  parties  concerned  in  getting  it  into  shape.  The 

<  Maister  of  the  Chauncerie,’  who  came  out  in  behalf  of  his  de¬ 
cayed  or  decaying  brotherhood,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
affirmed  only  the  simple  fact  when  he  said :  ‘  It  seemeth  that 

*  there  is  more  skill  and  knowledge  expected  at  their  hands, 

‘  than  at  the  hands  of  the  Magistrate  himself.  Accordingly,  in  our 

*  Chancery,  you  shall  never  find  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  name 

<  subscribed  to  any  writ  or  patent :  Yet,  notwithstanding,  the 

*  whole  power  or  commandment  resteth  in  the  Magistrate  or 

*  Chancellor  only.’  Under  these  circumstances,  he  suggests, 
that  it  was  as  much  for  the  Chancellor’s  own  interest  as  that  of 
the  Masters,  that  the  Chancellor  should  do  for  the  Masters 
in  Chancery,  what  Lord  Burleigh,  when  Lord  High  Treasurer, 
had  done  for  the  Barons  in  the  Exchequer — who  were  originally 
as  much  their  inferiors  as  the  Exchequer  was  inferior  to  the 
Chancery. 

We  now  take  leave  of  the  Chancellors  and  their  Clerks,  as  legis¬ 
lators  through  the  instrumentality  of  writs.  The  legislative  au¬ 
thority,  so  plenarily  committed  to  them,  was  soon  to  die  away,  or 
at  least  to  subside  into  the  judicial  form.  Chancery,  which  we  have 
hitherto  seen  only  a  Writ  Office,  or  Officina  Brevium,  was  about 
to  be  enlarged  into  a  Court  of  Justice.  The  Chancellor  had  been 
raised  into  a  Lawgiver,  without  its  having  attracted  any  notice. 
He  was  made  a  Judge ;  and  the  innovation  was  among  the 
master  grievances  against  which  the  House  of  Commons  in  vain 
addressed  itself  by  petition,  during  many  successive  reigns. — A 
striking  instance  this,  of  what  has  been  often  observed,  that  half- 
civilized  communities  are  much  more  sensibly  affected  by  the 
administration  of  laws,  than  by  the  making  of  them.  This  in¬ 
novation  was  very  remarkable,  if  not  in  its  origin  at  least  in 
its  results.  The  only  sort  of  justice  which  was  to  be  got  in  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law,  fell  short  of  the  exigencies  of  society. 
Who  were  to  blame  for  this,  or  rather  in  what  proportions  the 
blame  ought  to  be  distributed,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.  If 
the  remedies  at  Common  Law  were  narrow  and  severe,  they 
might,  one  would  think,  have  been  enlarged  and  softened.  Sup¬ 
pose  Common  Law  Judges,  from  ignorance  or  jealousy,  either  to 
have  made  them  still  more  narrow  by  technical  obstructions,  or  to 
have  perverted  the  remedy  into  poison,  under  the  sordid  influences 
of  fear  or  favour ;  yet  these  obstacles  to  the  efficient  administration 
of  justice  in  the  ordinary  courts,  might  surely  have  been  removed 
in  some  more  Statesmanlike  and  legal  way.  There  could  be  no 
absolute  necessity  for  submitting  the  parties  to  the  arbitrary 
discretion  of  an  independent  jurisdiction,  proceeding  (as  far  as  it 
had  any  rule  or  model)  on  the  unpopular  models  of  the  civil  and 
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canon  laws.  Such,  however,  was  the  line  adopted.  Lambard 
prefaces  his  notice  of  this  movement  by  a  statement,  which  in  fact 
amounts  to  saying,  that  the  council  did  on  this  occasion,  with  a 
portion  of  its  judicial  power,  what,  as  we  have  seen  above,  it  had 
done  before  with  a  portion  of  it^  legislative.  After  observing  that 
Edward  I.,  being  assisted  by  the  Chancellor,  did  himself  miti¬ 
gate  the  severity  of  the  law  in  his  own  person,  or  referred  it  to" 
the  Chancellor  alone,  or  to  him  and  some  other  of  the  Council ; 
he  adds,  that  ‘  whenever  the  court  of  equity  took  beginning  to  be 
‘  a  distinct  court,  he  had  made  proof  that  the  j)ower  thereof  was 
*  always  in  erercise,’  Coke  might  not  believe  Lambard ;  but 
he  could  not  have  refused  giving  in  his  slow  adhesion  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  Rolls  themselves,  under  publication  by  Mr  Hardy. 
He  might  have  read  there,  with  his  own  eyes,  petitions  for  re¬ 
dress  in  cases  of  this  description,  referred  to  the  Chancellor  in 
Chancery,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

In  addition  to  the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  two  new  courts 
were  now  formed  from  the  Council,  (as  it  were,  ribs  taken  from 
out  of  its  side) — the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Star-Chamber. 
The  Court  of  Requests  need  not  here  be  noticed  :  nor  the 
multifarious  business,  lying  beyond  the  learning  of  the  Common 
Law,  of  which  the  Chancellor  was  frequently  put  in  charge. 
The  two  new  courts,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  were  the 
Cur  ice  Prcetorice  et  Censorice  of  Bacon.  In  both  of  these  the 
Chancellor  occupied  the  highest  place.  Compared  with  the 
other  members  of  Council,  the  presumption  of  competence  must 
usually  have  been  greatly  in  his  favour.  They  continued,  from 
the  nature  of  its  business,  to  be  his  active  colleagues 'in  the  Star- 
Chamber.  But  they  gradually  left  him  alone  in  Chancery — 
with  his  own  proper  staflf,  or  with  such  help  as  the  judges  might 
afford  him  on  occasion.  Allowing  for  a  few  statutory  exceptions. 
Chancery  settled  down  into  a  pure  Pnetorian  court.  In  this 
character,  it  was  its  distinct  province  to  afford  to  private  parties, 
in  certain  cases,  a  more  complete  justice  under  the  name  of 
Equity,  than  they  could  obtain  from  the  other  courts  of  West¬ 
minster  under  the  name  of  Law.  A  jurisdiction,  starting  with 
these  pretensions,  and  being  the  very  opposite  of  the  Common  Law 
in  its  principle  and  forms,  could  not  grow  up  beside  it  without 
many  heart-burnings  and  contests.  It  would  stand  in  need  of 
every  support,  from  without  and  from  within.  The  political 
importance  of  its  chiefs,  and  the  learning  of  its  assessor  clerks, 
might  not,  however,  have  been  sufficient,  had  not  there  been  a  deep 
and  prevalent  conviction  in  the  body  of  the  People,  though  not 
perhaps  among  Feudal  Lords,  that,  whatever  might  be  the  evils 
of  such  an  institution,  yet,  in  the  only  choice  before  them,  these 
evils  were  the  least. 
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Our  readers  will  remember  More’s  celebrated  Dialogue  with 
the  remonstrant  Judges.  They  will  remember,  too,  that  he  was 
a  Common  Lawyer  bred  and  born.  His  own  father  then  was 
upon  the  Bench.  For  the  best  part  of  his  life  he  had  been  a 
Common  Law  Judge  himself,  presiding  in  the  Sheriff  of  London’s 
court;  a  post  which,  with  his  own  good-will,  he  would  have  never 
left  His  defence  of  his  injunctions  is  not  less  striking  than  his 
picture  of  jury  trial,  as  he  does  it  by  way  of  answer  to  the  attacks 
of  Barnes  and  Tyndall  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  If  More 
is  to  be  believed,  we  must  admit  that,  as  late  as  Henry  the 
Eighth,  the  crying  evils  in  societyi  against  which  the  Chancellor 
had  originally  been  called  in,  still  warranted  the  interposition 
of  a  dictatorial  hand.  Soon  afterwards,  judges  and  juries  got 
sufficient  strength  to  stand  tolerably  upright,  where  private 
parties  only  were  concerned.  But,  the  grounds  on  which 
equity  jurisdiction  had  been  originally  introduced,  were  not  go 
much  (at  least  not  avowedly)  defects  in  the  Tribunals,  as  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  the  Law.  The  deficiencies  in  the  law  were  still  there. 
Men  were  beginning,  indeed,  to  question  whether  their  ances¬ 
tors,  in  looking  for  a  remedy,  had  gone  in  the  right  direction. 
But  the  wisdom  of  ancestors  is  not  got  rid  of  in  a  day. 

St  Germain,  contemporary  with  More,  (and  in  controversy  also 
with  him,  upon  even  nicer  questions,)  appears  to  have  been  look¬ 
ing  a  little  forward.  In  distinguishing  between  three  kinds  of 
conscience — theconscience  of  Morals — conscience  under  the  Suh- 
pana — and  the  conscience  of  Courts  of  Law — he  shadowed  forth 
the  emerging  lines  which  one  day  might  make  a  system.  The 
fact  of  there  being  unconscientious  cases,  against  which  no  relief 
was  to  be  had  in  Courts  of  Equity  any  more  than  in  Courts  of 
Law,  is  fully  admitted.  Of  this,  in  St  Germain’s  eyes,  the 
Common  Law  fiction  of  ‘  Common  Recoveries’  was  an  irrefragable 
instance.  Chancellors,  he  thought,  had  been  strangely  wanting 
in  their  duty,  when  they  had  allowed  this  burden  upon  con¬ 
science  to  be  brought  in.  But  Recoveries  must  now  be  suf¬ 
fered,  for  the  hardness  of  the  hearts  of  Englishmen !  and  be¬ 
cause,  ‘  haply  from  their  great  multitude,’  to  compel  restitution 
would  be  the  subversion  of  too  many  inheritances  in  the  realm. 
These  boundary  lines  and  admissions  are  certainly  significant ; 
nevertheless,  they  were  too  slight  and  faint  to  keep  back  the 
demand  for  discretionary  relief.  There  passed,  at  least,  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  before  the  double  aspect  with  which  conscience 
under  the  Subpoena  looked  askance  first  at  morals,  and  then  at 
law,  was  laid  aside,  and  the  system  made. 

Selden’s  saying,  that  the  measure  of  Equity  was  the  length 
of  the  Chancellor’s  foot,  may  be  received  as  having  been  sub¬ 
stantially  a  faithful  representation  of  the  practice  of  the  Court 
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of  Chancery,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  The  most  intelli¬ 
gent  lawyers  of  the  time  said  the  same  thing,  again  and  again, 
in  graver  language.  However,  very  little  progress  had  been 
made  towards  getting  rid  of  this  latitudinarian  discretion,  until 
the  father  of  modern  Equity  arose. 

It  is  plain,  that  there  cannot  be  a  possibility  of  a  System  until 
the  force  of  precedents  is  acknowledged.  And  yet,  as  late  as 
1670,  when  the  three  Chiefs  were  sitting  with  Lord  Keeper 
Bridgeman,  the  question  must  be  considered  open.  Chief-Jus¬ 
tice  Vaughan  was  by  far  the  ablest  of  them  all.  He  was  the 
executor  of  Selden  and  friend  of  Hale,  and — what  is  still  greater 
praise — the  Judge  who,  in  deciding  Bushel’s  case,  (against  the 
almost  unanimous  opinions  of  the  other  Judges,  as  expressed  in 
Wagstaif's  case,)  did  infinitely  more  for  i'rial  by  Jury,  than 
any  number  of  Erskines  could  have  ever  possibly  accom¬ 
plished  at  the  Bar.  Sitting  in  Chancery,  he  could  not 
conceal  his  astonishment  at  his  brother  Kelyng’s  seeking  to 
help  them  to  an  opinion  by  means  of  precedents.  Upon  this 
point,  we  are  only  using  Vaughan  as  a  witness,  to  show  what 
must  have  been  hitherto  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  court,  when 
such  a  person  could  so  express  himself.  ‘  1  wonder  to  hear 
‘  (says  Vaughan)  of  citing  precedents  in  matter  of  equity.  For 
‘  if  there  be  equity  in  a  case,  that  equity  is  an  universal  truth  ; 

‘  and  there  can  be  no  precedent  in  it.  So  that  in  any  precedent 

*  that  can  be  produced,  if  it  be  the  same  with  this  case,  the  rca- 

*  son  and  equity  is  the  same  in  itself.  And  if  the  precedent  be 

*  not  the  same  case  with  this,  it  is  not  to  be  cited,  being  not  to 

*  that  purpose.’  This  is  exactly  the  line  taken  concerning  pre¬ 
cedents  fifty  years  before,  by  Norburie,  a  Clerk  in  Chancery,  in  a 
very  curious  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  on 
‘  the  abuses  and  remedies’  of  the  Court.  There  is  more  to  be 
learned  from  it,  than  any  where  else,  of  Ellesmere  and  Bacon 
in  their  Court.  His  hero  is  Sir  Edward  Phillips.  Two  things 
he  considered  necessary  to  be  known  :  first — the  Rules  and 
Orders  of  the  Court :  next — so  niuch  of  the  Common  Law  as 
will  enable  the  Chancellor  to  see,  upon  what  supposed  strain  or 
defect  therein,  any  given  case  is  brought  into  Chancery.  That 
the  cases  which  were  retained  in  Chancery  for  adjudication 
there,  should  ever  become  the  subject  of  a  science,  never 
entered  into  the  dreams  of  Mr  Norburie. 

The  change  which  we  are  now  anticipating  in  the  nature  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  was  a  thorough  change; 
a  change  of  principle.  It  was  put  off  and  off,  until  we  are  nearly 
at  the  close  of  the  present  portion  of  Lord  Campbell’s  biographies. 
Supposing,  therefore.  Lord  Campbell  to  have  been  disposed  to 
show  us  his  Chancellors  at  their  judicial  work,  and  that  we  had 
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been  disposed  to  profit  by  their  instructions,  the  learning  we 
should  hitherto  have  encountered  would  not  have  come  of  any 
very  abstruse  and  scientific  stock.  The  learning  which  has  dis¬ 
placed  it,  is  a  very  different  affair;  and  would  be  almost  as  new, 
we  suspect,  to  Ellesmere  and  Williams,  as  to  Parnynge  and  to 
More.  It  is  a  pity  only,  that  the  word  Equity  should  have 
been  retained.  It  looks  too  much  like  satire.  But  this  we 
must  not  mind.  The  advantages  from  the  change  of  system  are 
so  indisputable,  that  he  must  be  pragmatical  indeed,  who,  in 
such  a  case,  would  have  the  heart  to  quarrel  with  that  ancient 
name. 

The  Court  of  Chancery,  in  its  original  form,  was  a  large 
experiment  for  ascertaining,  how  much  of  the  jurisprudence  of  a 
country  could  be  administered  on  principles  of  conscience  and  dis¬ 
cretion.  It  was  tried  under  favourable  circumstances  ;  being  at 
its  commencement  tried  in  opposition  to  a  cramped  system  of 
imperfect  law,  and  against  tribunals  low  in  public  confidence.  It 
was  persevered  in  for  centuries.  For  a  time,  the  balance  of  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  was  probably  on  its  side.  But,  as 
the  country  settled,  and  as  courts  of  law  improved,  the  balance 
turned  against  it.  How  completely  the  balance  turned,  is  made 

food  by  the  testimony,  of  every  witness  whose  opinion  is  worth 
aving,  except  Lord  Bacon.  Bacon’s  Aphorism  in  favour  of 
Curice  Pratorice  et  Censorice,  cannot,  we  apprehend,  receive  any 
other  construction,  than  what  must  make  him  an  exception. 
The  attempt  to  get  better  bread  than  can  be  made  of  wheat,  was 
given  up  at  last.  It  was  given  up,  too,  with  a  concurrence  almost  as 
universal  as  what  had  brought  down  the  Star-Chamber  only  a  few 
years  before,  nearly  crushing  under  its  ruins  those  that  sat  there. 
At  present,  now  and  then  a  few  hasty  law-reformers  of  the  Crom¬ 
wellian  school  may  be  heard  talking  about  the  abolition  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Yet,  all  who  know  what  they  are  talking 
about,  would  as  soon  speculate  on  the  restoration  of  a  court  of  Cri¬ 
minal  Equity  in  the  detested  Star-Chamber,  as  on  the  revival  of 
a  court  of  Civil  Equity  in  the  ancient  Chancery  of  the  Planta- 
genets  and  the  Tudors. 

Our  great  object  in  these  observations  has  been,  to  give  lay 
readers  a  general  idea  what  Lord  Campbell’s  Chancellors  will 
have  been  doing  when  they  were  on  duty — what  were  their 
proper  employments,  whether  ministerial,  legislative,  or  judicial; 
under  what  responsibility  they  acted  ; — especially,  what  part  of 
their  business  it  was  which  they  were  obliged  to  do  themselves 
in  their  own  persons — and  what  (after  the  well-approved  English 
fashion  in  all  public  offices)  they  were  only  supposed  to  do,  by 
the  most  generous  of  fictions.  The  two  main  elements,  the 
political  and  the  legal,  were  mixed  up  in  very  different  proportions 
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at  different  periods,  as  well  as  in  different  persons.  On  layinf^ 
down  those  most  interesting  Lives,  the  reader,  who  is  so  minded, 
may  apply  our  lesson.  He  will  do  this,  by  making  out  for  him¬ 
self  his  list  of  Chancellors ;  classing  them  according  to  his  im¬ 
pression  of  all  that  they  have  severally  done  for  the  use  and 
honour  of  the  law.  He  may  afterwards  class  them  after  their 
other  merits — whether  as  divines  or  statesmen,  as  courtiers  or 
demagogues,  or  merely  men  of  noble  birth.  Hatton,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  was  the  best  dancer.  Sir  Thomas  Beaufort  the  greatest 
captain ;  and  perhaps,  as  soldiers  and  sailors  are  wont  to  be, 
the  frankest  man.  He  was  Henry  the  Fourth’s  half  brother — 
a  great  leader,  not  at  Nisi  Prius,  but  at  Agincourt ;  being 
Shakspeare’s  Duke  of  Exeter.  On  delivering  over  the  Seals, 
when  Chancellor,  to  his  Master  of  the  Roils,  he  blurted  out 
the  truth ;  and  declared,  that  he  was  so  taken  up  with  other 
business,  that  he  had  no  time  for  Sealing.  ( Quod  circa  alia 
negotia  adeo  occupatus  eral,  ut  sigillationi  vacare  non  posset.) 
Political  Chancellors  have  not  always  been  so  honest. 

Lord  Campbell  begins  at  the  beginning.  He,  accordingly, 
sets  out  in  the  dark ;  for  the  opening  of  the  seventh  century 
cannot  be  called  dawn.  It  is  some  time  before  we  can  see  any 
thing  :  still  longer  (antiquarians  must  forgive  us)  before  there  is 
much  to  see.  Lord  Campbell  must  be  of  this  opinion  too ; 
since,  having  a  term  of  something  more  than  a  thousand  years 
at  present  at  his  disposal,  he  has  distributed  them  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  proportions.  He  gives  nine  hundred  years  to  the  first 
volume ;  one  hundred  to  the  second ;  and  thirty  to  the  third. 
The  distribution  is  one  which  nobody  will  disturb. 

The  first  volume  dispatches,  together  with  nine  hundred  years 
and  upwards,  more  Chancellors  than  we  have  bad  the  patience 
to  count  up.  It  begins  with  the  first  ehristening  of  a  Saxon 
King ;  and  stops  at  the  Reformation.  Perhaps,  it  is  its  most 
distinctive  feature,  that  it  comprises  the  reign  of  ecclesiastical 
Chancellors  in  England.  The  outlying  cases  of  Gardyner  and 
Heath  were  exceptions ;  personal  to  the  character  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  Mary.  The  case  of  Williams,  the  Protestant  Bishop 
whom  James  the  First  made  Keeper,  was  a  mere  accident  that 
happened  out  of  its  time.  I'hat  the  time  was  past  is  plain 
enough,  both  from  the  complaint  by  Bodin,  that  P'rance  and 
England  had  made  Chancellor  of  ecclesiastics  too  constantly  and 
too  long ;  and  from  the  fact,  that  ecclesiastical  Chancellors  were, 
at  this  time,  given  up  in  France  as  well  as  in  England.  Becket  and 
Wolsey  were,  in  themselves  and  in  their  actions,  memorable  men. 
They  were  both  true  representatives  of  the  Roman  Church  in 
England,  one  of  its  rise,  the  other  of  its  fall — both,  men  of  ques¬ 
tionable  character  and  ambition — both,  ministers  brought  down 
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from  a  heip^ht  of  royal  favour,  such  as  is  seldom  enjoyed  by  men  of 
their  capsrtsity,  to  disgrace  and  death.  Sir  Thomas  More  might 
be  added  to  them,  as  being  half  a  churchman.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  celibacy  imposed  upon  tbe  clergfy,  he  would  certainly 
have  been  a  whole  one.  Of  all  the  Chancellors  whom  we  meet 
with  in  the  first  volume,  these  are  the  only  three  who  can  be 
reasonably  said  to  belong  to  history.  Yet,  the  impress  of  their 
powers,  and  the  whole  of  our  interest  in  their  story,  are  to  be 
looked  for  any  where  rather  than  in  the  law.  Their  public  life 
is  incorporated  in  the  general  politics  of  their  times,  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  religious  politics. 

The  twenty-fifth  statute  of  Edward  the  Third  has  been  called 
the  Magna  Charta  of  Treason.  It  appears  to  have  had  no  nobler 
origin  than  a  squabble  about  forfeitures  between  the  King  and 
his  Barons.  Lord  Campbell  ordinarily  claims  all  legislative 
improvements  for  which  there  appears  no  other  owner,  as  a  waif 
belonging  to  the  Chancellor  for  the  time  being,  in  his  character 
of  Lord  of  the  Manor.  He  does  not  venture,  however,  upon 
giving  John  de  Thoresby  more  of  the  crerlit  of  this  famous 
statute,  than  mere  concurrence.  Among  the  din  of  arms,  the 
victor  of  Crecy  and  of  Poitiers  had  two  peaceable  Chancellors, 
whom  English  scholars  ought  not  to  forget :  Richard  de  Bury, 
the  King’s  tutor,  an  earlier  book-collector  than  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester ;  and  William  of  Wickham,  the  architect  of 
Windsor,  and  founder  of  Winchester  and  New  College.  Again, 
improvers  as  they  were,  we  must  not  think  of  looking  into  the 
statute-book  for  their  merits. 

In  his  Philobiblon  (whether  written  by  himself,. or,  as  Warton 
surmises — Lord  Campbell  thinks  without  any  reason — by  Holcot, 
a  monk)  Bury  has  so  far  overlooked  his  Chancellorship,  as  to 
record  his  preference  of  books  on  the  liberal  arts  to  treatises  on 
law.  A  library  of  those  times  is  a  strange  retrospect.  The 
‘  fables  of  the  poets  ’  are  apologised  for  ;  and  the  Greek  part  of 
the  collection  consisted  of  a  Greek  grammar  I  Being  only  an  eight 
months’  Chancellor,  (for  that  seems  to  have  been  his  term  of 
office,)  he  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  his  indifference  to  the 
infant  literature  of  the  common  law.  The  year-books,  which 
Serjeant  Maynard  is  said  to  have  loved  so  much  as  to  have  taken 
them  about  with  him  in  his  carriage,  had  come  into  existence 
only  in  the  preceding  reign.  At  that  time,  therefore,  they  would 
make  only  a  thin  pamphlet,  and  be  much  too  modern  to  be 
admitted  upon  the  shelves  of  a  genuine  collector.  He  con¬ 
descends,  however,  to  mention  his  panfletos  exiguos.  A  hundred 
years  earlier,  both  the  civil  and  canon  law  make  a  great  figure 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Peterborough  Library.  A  civilian  him¬ 
self,  Bury  must  have  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  civil 
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lawyers,  and  especially  of  the  Rubrics  of  Vacarius,  once  so  cele« 
brated  throughout  the  English  schools  of  civil  law.  In  case  the 
history  of  these  schools  should  ever  become  an  object  of  curio¬ 
sity,  the  Magister  Vacarius^  primus  Juris  Romani  in  Anglid  Pro¬ 
fessor^  will  be  once  again  in  honour.  A  German  scholar  of  the 
name  of  Wenck,  having  discovered  a  copy  of  these  rubrics,  has 
recently  endeavoured  to  draw  attention  to  him :  we  fear,  in 
vain.  The  two  laws,  civil  and  canon,  were  for  a  long  time 
sedulously  cultivated  in  the  English  Universities.  Witness  the 
prodigious  number  of  Fellowships  set  apart  for  them.  They 
had  their  worldly  reward,  too,  in  Embassies,  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts — above  all,  in  the  large  establishment  connected  with 
the  Chancery.  Ecclesiastical  Chancellors  were  naturally  very 
sensible  to  the  jfuneness  and  the  barbarisms  of  the  Common 
Law.  Wolsey’s  mutterings  against  them  are  recorded.  When 
they  bitterly  complained,  that  the  circle  in  which  civilians  were 
employed  was  daily  narrowing,  they  might  have  a  prudent  pre¬ 
science  of  a  still  deeper  change.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Sir 
Thomas  Ridley,  that,  down  to  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  the 
Masters  of  Chancery  were  nursed  in  the  bosom  of  the  Civil 
Law.  ‘  It  was  providently  done  by  the  princes  of  former  ages 

*  to  join  wdth  these  great  personages,  men  furnished  with 
‘  knowledge  in  these  cases  of  conscience,  wherein,  if  they  should 

*  at  any  time  stick,  they  might  be  advised  by  them  that  are 

*  assessors  with  them ;  ’  that  was,  by  the  Masters,  whom  Ridley 
assumes  to  be  civilians,  and  to  be  diligent  students  of  *  the  titles 

*  of  Equity  in  the  Civil  Law.’ 

Wickham  had  probably  but  a  small  stock  of  school  learning. 
The  testimony  of  the  Pope,  by  an  unusual  clause  ‘  to  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  letters,’  raises  the  suspicions  it  was  meant  to  lay.  A 
1)0^  which  Stowe  speaks  of  by  a  Dr  Martin,  in  vindication  of 
Wickham’s  learning,  tells  the  same  way.  The  learning  of 
Shakspeare  was  a  curious  question,  and  worth  enquiring  into. 
Hardly  so,  how  far  Wickham  may  have  been  one  of  those  self- 
taught  men,  who  get  on  in  the  world  by  mother  wit,  with  very 
little  of  what  was  formerly  called  Clergy.  Rating  him  at  the 
lowest,  he  could  scarcely,  however,  have  been  as  ignorant  of 
his  mother  tongue  as  Lord  Campbell  imagines.  His  motto, 

‘  Manners  makyth  man,’  was  also  Bishop  Ken’s.  Makyth  was 
the  good  old  English  plural.  Lord  Campbell  makes  merry  with 
the  story  of  his  supposed  translation  into  Latin  of  his  supposed 
inscription  over  one  of  the  gates  at  Windsor.  ‘  This  made 
Wichem.’  Bishop  Lowth  observes,  in  his  life  of  Wickham, 
that  he  could  find  no  older  authority  for  the  story,  than  the 
gossip  of  Archbishop  Parker.  Whatever  might  be  Wickham’s 
want  of  learning,  he  nobly  redeemed  it  by  the  example  which  he 
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set  to  an  illiterate  nobility,  of  supplying  the  want  of  it  in  others. 
He  was  a  moderate  and  prudent  Prelate ;  and  yet  had  the  man¬ 
liness,  in  difficult  times,  to  take  a  true  and  decided  part.  That 
a  Bishop  of  Winchester  should  have  been  a  favourer  oi 
Wickliffe,  is  more  than  we  have  any  right  to  expect.  We  must 
be  prepared,  therefore,  for  the  clerical  tribune  of  Lutter¬ 
worth  taking  his  revenge,  and  taunting  the  Lords,  that  they  pro> 
moted  *  only  kitchen  clerks  and  men  wise  in  building  castles.’ 
Lowth  supposes,  that  fidelity  to  his  benefactor — shown  toward 
three  generations,  all  alike  helpless,  from  age,  or  disease,  or  child¬ 
hood — may  be  taken  to  be  the  key  to  all  we  know  of  Wickham’s 
politics.  There  was  the  imbecile  old  age  of  tbe  strangely 
neglected  Lion  of  Crecy  and  of  Poitiers ;  the  wasting  away  of 
his  heroic  son  ;  and  the  tender  years  of  his  ill-fated  grandchild 
— a  boy  capable  apparently  of  better  things,  had  he  only  fallen 
afterwards  into  prudent  hands.  Wickham  was  so  active  an 
Anti-Lancastrian,  that  the  statute  of  Scandalum  Magnatum 
has  been  supposed  to  have  been  passed  by  way  of  protection 
to  John  of  Gaunt,  against  the  rumours  which  he  circulated 
or  encouraged.  On  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  view  which 
Lowth  has  taken  of  Wickham’s  character,  and  of  the  family 
divisions  in  which  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  closed  so  miserably, 
and  that  of  Richard  11.  began  so  ominously,  perhaps  Lord 
Campbell  may  see  reason  for  forming  a  more  favourable  judg¬ 
ment  of  Wickham’s  political  conduct,  than  he  has  drawn  from  first 
appearances.  ~- 

Civilization  and  a  settled  government  have  increased  prodi¬ 
giously  the  comfort  of  private  life;  but  public  men  are  still 
greater  gainers  from  the  change.  They  need  not  now  keep  office 
to  keep  their  liberty  or  fortunes,  perhaps  their  heads.  The  Chan¬ 
cellors  of  the  middle  ages  stood  too  near  the  throne,  to  have — 
we  do  not  say  a  quiet  time  of  it,  but — any  abiding  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  security,  except  as  ecclesiastics.  They  were  between  two 
fires — the  King  on  one  side,  the  Barons  on  the  other.  Besides, 
from  the  Conqueror  to  Elizabeth,  they  could  never  calculate, 
for  ten  years  together,  on  not  being  compromised  by  the  feuds 
which  convulsed  the  royal  family  itself  at  every  descent.  These 
family  suspicions  and  intrigues  were  far  more  Asiatic  than 
European.  It  was  a  rash  challenge  which  Shakspeare  ven¬ 
tured  on — *  Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds ;  but  Harry, 
Harry.’  The  contrary  feeling  was  so  strong  all  over  Europe,  that 
Pasquier  has  set  apart  a  chapter  for  exemplifying,  from  English 
history,  the  train  of  judgments  with  which  God  visits  the  im¬ 
piety  of  children.  He  speaks  of  the  royal  race  of  England  as  of 
a  doomed  house,  like  that  of  Atreus  on  the  Grecian  stage : 
and  he  puts  down  the  domestic  troubles,  which  pursued  them 
from  generation  to  generation,  to  the  personal  rencontre  in  tbe 
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field  of  battle  between  the  Conqueror  and  bis  son,  Duke  Robert. 
By  their  position,  the  Chancellors  could  not  possibly  help  bein^ 
parties  in  these  most  unnatural  contentions.  The  long-continued 
tragedy  opens  with  Flambard,  Chancellor  to  Rufus,  urging  on 
the  half-parricidal  Robert,  on  his  return  from  Umbria,  to  con¬ 
tend  for  the  crown  with  his  brother  Henry ;  and  it  closes  only 
with  the  Chancellors  of  Elizabeth  and  James  taking  order  fur 
the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Lady  Arabella  Stuart! 

Under  Lord  Campbell’s  first  division,  among  all  the  figures 
who  have  passed  before  us,  there  is  only  one  upon  whose  cha¬ 
racter,  as  a  character,  we  have  a  wish  to  dwell.  The  exception, 
of  course,  is  Sir  Thomas  More.  With  regard  to  the  others,  and 
indeed  with  regard  to  almost  ail  who  are  to  follow  them,  the 
skill  of  their  biographer  cannot  keep  down  the  feeling,  that  their 
lives  are  either  commonplace,  instructive,  or  entertaining,  as  the 
case  may  be :  But  that,  as  to  their  true  selves,  we  either  do  not 
get  suthciently  intimate  with  them  to  know  them,  or  that,  in 
fact,  there  was  nothing  very  original  about  them — nothing  really 
characteristic.  Over  one,  over  Francis  Bacon,  we  sit  down  and 
mourn  !  For  the  rest,  they  may  raise  sometimes  our  respect, 
sometimes  our  curiosity ;  nothing  higher  or  beyond. 

One  of  the  marvels  in  More  was  his  infinite  variety.  He  could 
write  epigrams  in  a  hair  shirt  at  the  Carthusian  convent;  and  pass 
from  translating  Lucian  to  lecturing  on  Augustin  in  the  Church 
of  St  Lawrence.  Devout  almost  to  superstition,  he  was  light¬ 
hearted  almost  to  bufifoonery.  One  hour  we  see  him  encouraging 
Erasmus  in  his  love  of  Greek  and  the  new  learning,  or  charm¬ 
ing  with  his  ready  wit  the  supper-tables  of  the  court,  or  turning 
a  debate  in  Parliament.  The  next,  at  home,  surrounded  by 
friends  and  familiar  servants,  by  wife  and  children,  and  children’s 
children,  dwelling  among  them  in  an  atmosphere  of  love  and 
music,  prayers  and  irony — throwing  the  rein,  as  it  were,  on  the 
neck  of  his  most  careless  fancies,  and  condescending  to  follow 
out  the  humours  of  his  monkey  and  his  fool.  His  fortune  was 
almost  as  various.  From  his  utter  indifference  to  show  and 
money,  he  must  have  been  a  strange  successor  to  Wolsey.  He 
had  thought  as  little  about  tame  as  ^hakspeare  ;  yet,  in  the 
next  generation,  it  was  an  honour  to  an  Englishman  throughout 
Europe  to  be  the  countryman  of  More. 

Nature  had  made  him  all  things  to  all  men  ;  in  the  only  way 
that  the  experiment  can  ever  prosper — by  giving  him  a  part  of 
what  was  best  out  of  every  disposition.  And  so  he  was  an  uni¬ 
versal  favourite.  His  simplicity  and  frankness  set  a  window  in 
his  bosom.  Men  saw  in,  and  at  once  reconciled  in  his  favour 
contradictions,  such  as  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  less  open  na¬ 
tures  ;  but  for  which,  in  his  case,  they  only  loved  and  trusted  him 
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the  more.  Austerity,  purity,  and  festive  levity — the  self-denial 
of  the  monk,  the  facility  of  the  courtier,  the  tenderness  of  the 
goodman  of  the  house — were  virtues  which  he  was  clothed  with 
as  with  a  garment,  the  many-coloured  vesture  that  he  daily  wore : 
to  put  off  which  would  have  been  to  put  aside  himself.  In  him 
the  lion  and  the  lamb  lay  down  together.  Righteousness  and 
peace  met  upon  his  threshold,  and  kissed  each  other. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  an  angel,  coming  among  us, 
could  take  interest  in  nothing.  More  was  wiser  than  this  ab¬ 
stracted  angel  of  the  philosophers.  He  was  not  only  human 
both  in  head  and  heart,  but  eminently  practical.  He  grew  kindly 
towards  every  thing  he  touched,  almost  entwining  himself  around 
it.  He  made  all  kinds  of  interest  equally  welcome  and  familiar. 
The  height  from  which  he  had  looked  on  life,  only  served  as  a 
proper  distance  that  he  so  might  judge  more  truly  of  its  realities; 
and  blend  into  a  softer  harmony  the  chaiings  of  the  surge  below. 

More  did  not  wait ;  and  throw  the  different  periods  of  his  life 
into  contrast  with  each  other,  as  ardent  natures  are  apt  to  do. 
No  sudden  conversion,  like  that  of  Becket  from  ostentatious 
vanities  into  Trappism  ;  nor  those  by  which  the  greatest  saints 
are  made  out  of  the  greatest  sinners.  He  brought  the  op¬ 
posite  elements  at  once  into  presence :  controlling  and  com¬ 
bining  them  with  a  light  band,  but  a  decided  will.  He  had 
learned  what  life  is  made  of,  without  the  necessity  of  going 
out  with  Lear  into  the  storm  to  learn  it.  The  extremes  of 
circumstance  and  condition,  which  seem  to  stand  as  far 
asunder  as  the  heavens  are  from  the  earth,  were  in  his  eyes  but 
the  accidents  of  things;  and,  except  they  could  approve  them¬ 
selves  to  be  means  of  happiness  or  of  duty,  were  hardly  worth 
the  trouble  of  a  choice.  The  earnestness  of  this  exception  saved 
him,  not  only  from  the  neutrality  of  the  Epicurean  Angel  we 
were  just  mentioning,  but  from  a  temptation,  to  which,  by  his 
own  disposition,  he  was  more  exposed — the  temptation  of  stand¬ 
ing  with  Democritus  *  in  the  market-place,  the  laughing  spec¬ 
tator  of  a  masquerade.  This  exception  might  bring  all  things  to 
a  level,  or  tend  to  do  so  ;  but  it  was  only  by  including  all,  and 
from  that  natural  equality  which  is  in  all  things  except  the  mind. 
‘  The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  of  itself  can  make’ — whatso¬ 
ever  life  is  capable  of  being  made. 

There  is  a  kind  of  wit  as  sparkling  as  the  diamond,  and  as 
hard :  Humorists  by  profession  often  finish  by  making  merely 
a  mock  of  life.  Not  so  More.  He  had  a  jest,  it  is  true,  where¬ 
with  to  turn  the  sharpness  of  the  headsman’s  axe,  or  to  parry  his 


•  Soles  hnjus  generis  jocis  itnpendio  delectari,  et  omnino,  in  com- 
mnni  mortalium  vita,  Democritum  quendam  agere. — Erasmus’s  Letter 
to  More,  with  his  Morice  Encomium. 
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wife’s  impatient  tongue.  (By  the  by,  we  must  do  Mrs  Alice 
Middleton  the  justice  to  allow,  that,  to  a  managing  or  aspiring 
wife,  he  must  have  been  a  most  provoking  husband.)  But  the 
serious  part  of  his  nature  was  a  security  that  he  would  be  sure 
to  be  in  earnest,  when  to  be  in  earnest  could  be  of  any  use.  He 
was  no  idle  wit  about  town.  He  had  worked  hard  and  long  at 
the  world’s  work ;  at  the  toughest  part  of  it,  in  which  men  put 
out  their  strength.  His  father,  in  the  first  instance,  had  made 
him  a  lawyer — as  the  King  afterwards  forced  him  to  court,  and 
made  a  Statesman  of  him — in  both  cases  against  his  will.  Eras¬ 
mus  testifies  to  his  friendship  having  been  the  friendship  of  all 
friendships — the  salient  overflowing  of  his  abounding  heart. 
These  would  probably  have  proved  securities  enough  against  being 
carried  down  the  stream  with  the  jesting  Pilates.  But  there  was 
a  security  behind,  greater  still.  His  confidence  in  the  dignity, 
after  death,  with  which  Religion  has  invested  man. 

More  was  in  his  lifetime  reputed  witty,  in  the  ancient  sense 
of  wise.  His  wisdom,  however,  was  at  fault  on  some  great  occa¬ 
sions,  public  and  private.  His  two  marriages  were  equally  un¬ 
worthy  of  him.  By  the  most  rational  account  of  them,  they  belong 
to  the  leaden  age  of  the  profession, — when  lawyers,  it  is  said,  em¬ 
ployed  their  clerks  to  choose  their  wives.  But  there  are  happy 
natures  which  cannot  be  made  unhappy ;  and,  as  More’s  Socratic 
tranquillity  stood  the  test  of  Alice  Middleton,  we  can  believe  in 
all  that  is  reported  of  his  happiness  with  Jane  Colt.  VVe  recom¬ 
mend  our  friends,  however,  rather  to  trust  to  his  verses — qmlis 
uxor  deligenda — than  to  his  example.  He  paid  dearer  for  his 
other  folly, — that  of  allowing  himself  to  be  made  Chancellor 
while  the  King’s  divorce  was  yet  unsettled.  It  imposed  on 
him  the  painful  necessity  of  being  chairman  to  the  committee, 
where  the  frivolous  charges  against  Wolsey  were  prepared.  All 
the  worse  because  Wolsey,  having  feared  him  always  more  than 
loved  him,  had  yet  told  the  King  that  he  was  the  only  proper 
person  to  succeed  him.  We  do  not  believe  that  More  spoke 
both  the  speech  at  his  installation,  where  he  is  made  to  compare 
himself,  coming  after  Wolsey,  to  ‘the  lighting  of  a  candle  when  the 
‘  sun  is  down  ;  ’  and  also  the  speech,  a  few  days  afterwards,  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  where  he  calls  Wolsey  ‘  the  great  wether, 
‘  lately  fallen,  who  had  juggled  with  the  king,  so  craftily,  scab- 
‘  bedly,  and  untruly  !’  Lord  Campbell,  we  are  afraid,  is  right 
in  thinking  that  the  first  of  these  speeches  is  the  one  which  he 
did  not  speak.  To  be  sure,  one  of  bis  epigrams  is  addressed  to 
Wolsey,  the  contradiction  of  which  is  quite  as  great.  It  was 
sent  together  with  a  copy  of  Erasmus’s  New  Testament ;  and 
Wolsey  is  described  in  it,  not  only  as  the  generous  patron  of 
men  of  letters,  but  as  a  perfect  Christian  and  perfect  judge ! 
We  had  rather,  that  More  should  not  have  had  to  plead  the 
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privilege  of  a  poet.  But  what  was  more  purely  and  person¬ 
ally  rash  in  him,  was  the  dilemma,  the  inextricable  dilemma,  in 
which  he  now  involved  himself  respecting  the  divorce.  Four 
years  before,  he  had  evaded  the  question  put  to  him  by  the  King; 
and  had  referred  him  to  divines.  During  the  interval  he  had 
observed  a  prudent  silence ;  so  much  so,  that  both  parties  are 
said  to  have  reckoned  upon  his  support.  Within  a  few  months 
of  his  appointment,  he  gave  way  a  little.  We  find  him  submit¬ 
ting  to  subscribe  a  letter  to  Pope  Clement  in  the  name  of  the 
nation,  complaining  of  his  partiality,  and  threatening  to  apply 
the  remedy  without  his  interference.  Nearly  two  years  after¬ 
wards,  (a  few  weeks  only  before  his  resignation,)  he  went  down 
to  the  House  ot  Commons  with  the  box  of  foreign  opinions, 
which  declared  the  marriage  void.  Upon  the  authority  of  these 
opinions,  he  desired  all  ‘  of  the  Common  House  to  report  in 
‘  their  counties,  that  the  King  had  not  attempted  this  matter  of 
*  will’ or  pleasure;  but  only  for  the  discharge  of  his  conscience, 

‘  and  the  security  of  the  succession  of  his  realm.’  After  this 
faint-heartedness,  no  wonder  he  welcomed  his  fortithde  on  the 
question  of  the  supremacy  with  the  joyful  e.xclamation,  (which 
the  weaker  Crannier  might  afterwards  have  re-echoed  after  worse 
misgivings,)  ‘  I  thank  God,  the  field  is  won!’  More’s  zeal 
against  the  Reformation  was  now  rising.  We  hope  that  he  may 
not  have  been  considering  it  a  solemn  duty  to  accept  an  office, 
where,  according  to  his  own  account  of  their  position  to  his 
son  Roper,  ‘  we  sit  high  upon  the  mountains,  treading  heretics 
‘  under  our  feet  like  ants.’  Erasmus  had  foreseen  the  danger ; 
and  had  grieved,  therefore,  at  his  friend’s  promotion.  Under 
these  feelings  he  congratulated  him  on  his  resignation,  and 
trusted  that  he  had  now  escaped. 

More’s  personal  religion  had  been  marked  by  so  much  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  singularity  from  his  youth  upwards,  that  we  would 
have  rather  trusted  his  judgment,  and  even  his  temper,  on  any 
other  subject.  He  carried  the  cross  himself  in  the  religious  pro¬ 
cessions  of  the  parish  ;  and  while  he  was  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of 
Noifolk,  coming  to  dine  with  him  at  Chelsea,  found  him  at 
church  with  a  surplice  on  his  back,  singing  among  the  choristers ! 
When  the  Reformation,  ‘  with  the  ungracious  heresy  against  the 
‘  blessed  sacrament  of  the  altar,’  &c.,  appealed  from  the  priest¬ 
hood  to  the  people,  and  with  confidence  and  insults  presumed  to 
desecrate  the  most  reverent  feelings  and  habits  of  his  life,  the 
outrage  on  the  very  sanctuary  of  his  nature  was  more  than  he 
could  bear.  His  animosity  to  the  Reformers  has  been  half 
excused  on  the  supposition  that  it  w'as  principally  political,  and 
was  grounded  upon  apprehensions  for  the  public  peace.  This 
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was  true  of  the  timid  Erasmus ;  who  had  no  turn  for  enthusiasm 
or  martyrdom.  Not  so  More.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  degree 
in  which  his  animosity  can  be  fairly  called  political,  is  only  an 
aggravation  of  the  bigotry  which  made  it  so ;  for  it  made  him 
first  believe,  that  no  one  could  connect  himself  with  these  new 
sects  of  error,  (especially  after  reading  his  answers  to  their 
books,)  without  having  beforehand  determined  to  be  bad  !  (Sed 
isti  generi  hominnm  quibus  malos  esse  libido  est,  nulld  ratione  satis- 
feceris.)  This  to  be  said  of  the  good  men,  then  alive,  of  whom 
this  world  was  not  worthy  1  In  the  epitaph  which  he  drew  up 
for  himself,  immediately  after  resigning,  he  acknowledges  by  the 
gentle  W'ord  molestus,  that  he  had  made  himself  disagreeable  ‘  to 
‘  thieves,  murderers,  and  heretics.’  Writing  to  Erasmus,  he 
repeats  this  avowal,  justifies  it,  and  glories  in  it.  Quod  in  epi- 
taphio  profileor,  hereticis  me  molcstum  fuisse,  ambiticsi  feci.  For, 
he  adds,  he  so  hated  that  race  of  men,  that  he  was  desirous  of 
being  thoroughly  hated  by  them  in  return ;  his  experience  of 
them  satisfying  him  every  day  more  and  more,  how  much  there 
was  to  fear  from  them  for  the  world.  The  nature  of  these  fears, 
as  elsewhere  stated  to  his  son,  came  very  much  to  this, — the  pro¬ 
bability,  that  the  day  might  come  when  he  would  gladly  wish  to 
be  at  league  and  composition  with  them ;  for  those  of  the  old 
religion  to  let  the  heretics  have  their  churches,  so  that  the 
heretics  would  be  contented  to  let  those  of  the  old  religion  have 
also  theirs. 

Of  course,  we  accept  at  once  More’s  own  account  of  the  extent 
of  the  severities  by  which  he  laboured  the  suppression  of  here¬ 
tics.  If  a  man  of  his  sweetness  and  moderation  can  have  thought 
nothing  of  the  severities  he  owns  to,  the  more  the  pity.  It  is 
clear  to  us  from  his  own  language,  that  he  did  not  shrink  from 
the  responsibility  of  putting  heretics  into  bonds;  and  that  he 
would  not  have  sought  shelter  under  the  pretext,  that  to  impri¬ 
son  them  was  a  legal  obligation,  from  which  he  could  not  escape. 
The  letter,  in  which  Erasmus  first  notices  the  report  of  More’s 
removal  from  the  Chancellorship,  mentions  that  his  successor  was 
said  to  have  immediately  set  at  liberty  the  prisoners  whom  More 
had  put  in  confinement  for  differences  of  faith,  {protinus  liberos 
dimiserit  quos  Morus  ob  contentiosa  dogmata  conjecerat  in  vincula.) 
More  openly  rejoiced  at  the  deaths  of  Zwingle  and  CEcolampada. 
The  very  best  of  the  Reformers,  it  is  true,  were  either  the  doers 
or  the  advocates  of  much  worse  things.  Peter  Martyr  adjured 
all  magistrates  to  take  up  the  persecuting  sword,  as  one  of  their 
most  solemn  duties.  Bullinger  applauded  Calvin  for  murdering 
Servetus  by  the  hands  of  the  Senate  of  Geneva,  both  before  and 
after  that  savage  deed.  Nor  was  the  voice  of  the  gentle  Melanc- 
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thon  wanting  to  this  chorus — cry  for  blood.  AJfirmo  etiam  vestros 
magistratus  juste  fecisse,  quod  hominem  blasphemutn,  re  ordine  jwti- 
catd,  interfeceruHt.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  Ellesmere, 
indifferent  enough  himself,  gave  his  official  sanction  to  the  burn* 
ing  of  two  Ariaiis,  Legate  and  Wightman,  in  honour  of  the 
polemics  of  King  James.  Later  still :  the  Commonwealth  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  to  thank  Whitelock  for  saving  it  from  the  infamy  of 
having  put  to  death  Naylor,  the  Quaker.  These  men  knew 
not  what  they  did.  They  had  never  thought  of  toleration  but 
as  a  sin.  It  was  More’s  distinction,  that  he  had  seen  a  light 
which  was  hid  from  others,  and  had  held  it  up  as  a  beacon  to  the 
world.  How  came  the  light  in  him — the  light  of  reason  and  of 
mercy — to  go  out  ? 

More  had  only  a  short  time — two  years  and  a  half— in  which 
to  terrify  heretics,  as  Chancellor.  Comparing  the  principles  of 
toleration  on  which  he  professed  to  govern  his  Utopia,  with  those 
on  which  he  afterwards  governed  England,  it  is  difficult  to  believe, 
that,  in  his  character  of  philosopher,  he  had  really  changed  at 
fifty,  the  opinions  which  he  had  deliberately  formed  and  published 
at  thirty-six.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  believe,  that  any  thing  had 
occurred  in  the  conduct  of  the  reformeis  at  home,  or  even  abroad, 
between  1516  and  1529,  (the  dates  in  question,)  by  which  More 
could  justify,  in  his  character  of  statesman,  a  different  method  of 
proceeding  with  regard  to  religious  differences  at  the  two  periods. 
The  passage  in  the  Utopia  is  too  just  and  too  remarkable,  not 
to  be  set  out  at  length  on  this  occasion.  A  sentence  or  two  from 
Erasmus’s  account  of  More’s  Utopia^  written  two  years  after 
its  publication,  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  that  it  was  intended, 
at  the  time,  by  its  author,  for  a  more  practical  purpose  than 
a  philosophical  romance.  ‘  More  published  his  Utopia  with 
‘  this  object,  (says  Erasmus,)  to  show  how'  commonwealths 
‘  might  be  better  managed.  But  he  had  England  principally 
‘  in  bis  eye,  which  he  knows  thoroughly.’ — {^Letter  to  Hutten.) 
Let  us  see,  therefore,  what  was  the  counsel  which  More  ten¬ 
dered  to  his  countrymen  in  1516.  We  wonder  whether,  in  1530, 
he  ever  thought  of  it ;  and  in  what  way  (we  have  no  doubt  an 
honest  one)  he  reconciled  to  himself  this,  the  most  painful  of  all 
the  contradictions  of  his  many-sided  life.  The  following  passage 
contains  the  substance  of  Mote’s  legislative  creed,  in  nearly  his 
very  words: — ‘The  founder  of  tlie  commonwealth  of  Utopia 
‘  enacted,  that  every  n!an  might  be  of  what  religion  he  pleased,  and 
‘  that  whosoever  should  use  any  other  force  but  that  of  persuasion 
‘  against  the  opinions  of  others,  was  condemned  to  banish- 
‘  ment  or  slavery.  This  law  was  made,  not  only  for  preserving 
‘  the  public  peace,  but  because  he  thought  the  interest  of 
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‘  religion  itself  required  it.  He  seemed  to  doubt  whether 

*  those  different  forms  of  religion  might  not  all  come  from 
‘  God,  who  might  inspire  men  differently,  he  being  possibly 

*  pleased  with  a  variety  in  it ;  arfd  so  he  thought  it  was  a  very 

*  indecent  and  foolish  thing  for  any  man  to  frighten  and  threaten 

*  other  men  to  believe  any  thing,  because  it  seemed  true  to  him. 

*  There  were,  accordingly,  many  different  forms  of  religion  among 

*  them,  which,  however,  agreed  so  entirely  in  the  main  point,  (wor- 

*  shipping  the  Divine  essence,)  that  while  every  sect  performed 
‘  the  rites  which  were  peculiar  to  it  in  their  private  houses,  there 

*  was  nothing  to  be  seen  or  heard  in  their  temples  in  which  the 

*  several  persuasions  might  not  agree.  They  offer  up  there,  both 

*  priests  and  people,  very  solemn  prayers,  in  which  they  acknow- 

*  ledge  God  to  be  the  author  and  governor  of  the  world.  And, 
in  particular,  they  bless  Him  for  his  goodness  in  ordering  it  so, 

*  that  they  are  born  under  a  government  which  is  the  happiest  in 
‘  the  world,  and  are  of  a  religion  that  they  hope  is  the  truest  of 

*  all  others.  But  if  they  are  mistaken,  and  if  there  is  either  a 

*  better  government  or  a  religion  more  acceptable  to  God,  they 

*  implore  his  goodness  to  let  them  know  it,  vowing  that  they 

*  resolve  to  follow  Him  whithersoever  he  leads  them.  But  if 

*  their  government  is  the  best,  and  their  religion  the  truest,  then 

*  they  pray  that  He  may  fortify  them  in  it,  and  bring  all  the 
‘  world  both  to  the  same  rules  of  life,  and  to  the  same  opinions 
‘  concerning  Himself,  unless,  according  to  the  unsearchableness 
‘  of  his  mind.  He  is  pleased  with  a  variety  of  religions.’  * 

We  wish  that  our  readers,  before  they  pass  on  from  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  More,  might  be  persuaded  to  turn  to  a  most  beautiful 
application  of  it ;  We  mean  the  wise  and  affecting  words  with 
which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  coneluded  his  Life  of  More — 
one  of  the  most  charming  pieces  of  biography  in  any  language. 
We  have  only  one  thing  further  to  request  of  them.  When  they 
come  to  I.ord  Campbell’s  life  of  Stephen  Gardyner,  we  would 
have  them  remember,  that  for  the  present  purpose  he  may  be 
considered  as  contemporary  with  More.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
there  is  more  (much  more)  to  be  set  against  Gardyner  out  of 
Fox’s  Martyrs  than  against  More  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Gar¬ 
dyner  had  a  deep  injury  to  resent — the  injury  of  his  own  cruel 
imprisonment — while  More  had  none.  More,  also,  had  once 
known  better.  Gardyner  was  probably  no  wiser  than  his  age. 
There  is  one  other  distinction.  We  know*  at  present  of  no  such 
interpositions  by  More  on  behalf  of  heretics,  as  are  commemorated 
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of  Gardyner  both  by  Harrington  and  Ascham.  It  is  good  for 
the  austere  man’s  acts  of  mercy  to  be  followed  by  their  reward. 
The  Protestant  schoolmaster  of  Jane  Grey  and  of  Elizabeth 
was  protected  by  the  Popish  Chancellor  of  Mary  ;  and  the  grate¬ 
ful  testimony  of  Ascham  in  memory  of  his  protector,  who  in  days 
of  danger  had  guarded  ‘  the  Muses’  Bower,’  is  recorded  in  a 
spirit  which  Milton  would  not  have  disdained. 

Lord  Campbell’s  second  volume  carries  us  from  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  to  the  civil  wars ;  from  our  hrst  effectual  movement  towards 
Religious  Liberty — in  which  we  had  much  encouragement  from 
abroad — towards  the  first  free  development  of  the  English  Con¬ 
stitution,  where  we  had  every  thing  to  do  at  home.  In  the  first 
of  these  movements  the  nation  had  no  assistance  from  its  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Chancellors.  Its  Civilian  Chancellors  were  not  of  much 
more  service  to  it  in  the  second.  There  is  not  the  name  of  a 
Chancellor  among  the  signatures  to  Magna  Charta.  The  cause 
of  this  continued  to  the  end. 

The  period  now  in  hand  embraces  only  a  hundred  years,  and 
some  twenty  Chancellors.  Yet  what  a  pregnant  and  momentous 
period  !  It  brings  us  in  immediate  contact  with  causes  and  effects; 
and  with  grave  historic  names,  with  all  of  which  we  are,  more 
or  less,  familiar.  There  are  Gardyner,  Bromley,  and  Hatton ; 
Ellesmere,  Williams,  and  Coventry.  A  fourth  of  the  space  is 
occupied  by  one  family — father  and  son.  The  prudent  Nicholas 
Bacon,  Keeper  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  (a  Queen,  wise  and  heroic, 
notwithstanding  all  her  transgressions  and  failings,)  sat  in  the 
judgment-seat  of  Chancery  upwards  of  twenty  years.  Four 
short  years  were  all  too  long  for  his  imprudent,  unheroic,  yet 
immortal  son!  We  have  room  to  speak  only  of  that  son;  and 
only  of  his  faults.  Since,  for  his  genius,  and  for  the  glory  of 
it,  the  world  is  not  large  enough  to  contain  them. 

‘  A  fa’rer  person  lost  not  heaven  :  he  seem’d 

Fur  dignity  composed  and  high  exploits  ... 

His  tongue  dropt  manna.’ 

Clarendon  and  Bacon  have  both  left  us  a  comparison  between  a 
contemplative  and  active  life.  Men  born  rebus  agendis,  full  of 
outward  movement,  have  seldom  time  to  raise  these  questions 
unless  in  intervals  of  compulsory  retirement.  But  to  men  born  for 
contemplation,  the  comparison  is  constantly  recurring.  To  nobody 
oftener  than  to  Bacon  ;  and  nobody  was  more  conscious  that  he 
had  chosen  wrong.  It  was  an  evil  day  for  him  when,  on  his  being 
taken  as  a  marvellous  child  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  she  called  him,  in 
compliment  to  his  father,  (one  of  those  compliments  by  which  she 
paid  all  services,  and  yet  won  all  men  to  her  service,)  her  young 
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Lord  Keeper.  We  never  think  of  these  ill-omened  words  but  as 
of  a  spell  uttered  over  him  by  a  perverse  fairy,  who,  in  uttering 
them,  had  read  backwards  the  natural  history  of  his  life — had 
poured  in  at  his  dreamy  ear  the  fumes  of  a  poor  ambition — and 
beckoned  him  on,  by  the  delusive  seals  floating  in  the  perspec¬ 
tive,  into  the  way  he  certainly  should  not  have  gone.  He  was 
painfully  aware  that  it  would  have  been  well  for  himself,  and 
for  mankind,  if  he  had  never  exchanged  the  Court  of  Trinity  for 
that  of  Greenwich.  He  was  dedicated  by  nature  a  High  Priest 
of  knowledge,  human  and  divine  ;  and  he  turned  himself  into  a 
Crown  Lawyer  !  She  designed  him  for  the  rival  of  Aristotle,  not 
Coke — not  to  be  directing  the  torture  of  wretched  suspected  trai¬ 
tors,  but  to  interrogate  herself  on  the  kindly  rack  of  wise  Experi¬ 
ments.  The  noble  task  even  of  historian  or  legislator  for  England 
was  below  his  calling.  He  was  to  be  the  reviser  and  reformer,  of 
her  own  great  laws,  made  dark  and  of  small  effect  through  men’s 
traditions.  And  for  what  was  it  that  he  broke  his  vows,  and  laid 
aside,  or  grievously  interrupted  ‘  his  vast  contemplative  ends,’ 
during  the  drudgeries  of  Term  and  Parliament?  He  left  it  for  a 
life  truly  much  more  alien  and  debasing  than  the  most  humbling 
legends  concerning  his  immortal  contemporary — that  contempo¬ 
rary,  whom  perhaps  he  never  saw,  except  it  might  be  (as  the 
legends  go)  holding  gentlemen’s  horses  at  the  playhouse  door,  or 
acting  the  ghost  in  his  own  Hamlet.  Yet  how  really  kin  to  him 
was  Shakspeare !  Much  more  so  than  Robert  Cecil,  the  cousin- 
german,  whom  he  sought  in  vain  to  wheedle,  by  affecting  that  he 
had  ever  thought  there  was  some  sympathy  of  nature  between 
them,  though  accidents  had  not  sutt'ered  it  to  appear !  How 
much  farther  even  than  generous  and  surly  Ben,  would  Shak¬ 
speare  have  seen  into  the  only  greatness  Bacon  could  never  want 
— that  of  the  philosophy  and  the  poetry  of  their  common  genius  ! 
He  was,  as  he  said,  a  man  of  books ;  and  in  all  that  concerned 
states  or  greatness  few  cases  might  be  new  to  him.  But  it  is 
evident  that  Elizabeth  was  right,  when  he  grew  to  manhood,  in 
regarding  him  as  incapable  of  turning  his  speculations  to  profit¬ 
able  actions.  Her  successor  also  found  out,  and  told  him,  that 
‘  he  was  not  made  for  small  matters.’  Yet  small  matters  make 
up  ninety-nine  parts  out  of  a  hundred  of  public  life  as  well  as  pri¬ 
vate.  ^^’hat  the  world  may  have  lost  by  so  misplacing  Bacon, 
the  world  will  never  know.  We  only  know  it  got  little  in  re¬ 
turn.  While,  alas  for  himself! — in  all  he  did  to  be  made  Chan¬ 
cellor,  and  in  what  he  did  when  made  so — the  loss  to  himself  was 
total — the  loss  of  happiness  and  of  honour  ! 

Our  knowledge  of  Bacon, — of  all  that  is  most  fatal  to  his  cha¬ 
racter,  up  to  the  time  of  his  Chancellorship, — is  derived  from  his 
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own  Letters.  But  for  them,  the  gossip  of  his  contemporaries 
would  have  been  unheard  of  or  disbelieved.  On  asking  the 
name  of  the  cruel  adversary  who  discovered  and  betrayed  them, 
what  is  our  astonishment  at  finding,  that,  as  through  life  he  had 
been  a  friend  to  nobody  but  himself,  so  on  this  occasion  it  was 
he  himself  who  had  been  his  greatest  enemy  !  Among  his  very 
latest  letters  is  one  to  his  successor,  by  this  time  Ex- Keeper 
Williams,  (he  had  been  just  turned  out  by  Buckingham,)  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  them  with  him  for 
posterity ;  since  many  of  them,  as  touching  on  late  affairs  of 
state,  might  not  be  fit  to  be  published  yet  Here  we  see  him  in 
a  succession  of  begging  letters,  (such  letters  as  can  seldom  push 
their  way  to  any  other  secretary  but  that  of  a  mendicity  society,) 
begging  for  place  or  for  promotion,  as  men  starving  beg  for 
bread.  We  put  our  hand  over  the  page  at  last,  as  much  from 
being  sick  of  its  monotony,  as  from  a  sense  of  shame.  The  im¬ 
portunity  is  the  more  degrading,  since  be  could  not  possibly 
suppose  that  he  had  been  passed  by  unintentionally.  It  is  here 
that  we  see  him  false  to  the  generous  Essex,  the  only  friend  he  ever 
had  ;  and  base  to  Buckingham,  ‘  the  matchless  friend,’  who  knew 
him  and  despised  him ;  as  pedantic  and  as  cowardly  as  the  sove¬ 
reign  whom  he  corrupted  by  his  adulation ;  and  even  as  arrogant 
and  insolent  to  Coke,  in  cold  blood  and  bitter  spirit,  as  was  ever 
Coke  himself  to  Raleigh  and  the  other  unhappy  men  whom  that 
most  savage  of  Attorneys  insulted,  hacked,  and  mangled,  before 
he  turned  them  over  to  the  halter  or  the  axe.  The  debasement 
of  the  marriage  institution  by  the  sale  of  infant  wards,  was  one 
of  the  most  corrupting  consequences  of  the  feudal  system.  But 
the  evil  habits  it  introduced,  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  marriage 
brocage  correspondence  of  a  growm-up  man  ; — not  even  of  Francis 
North,  much  less  of  a  Francis  Bacon.  He  seems  to  have  got  on 
as  ill  with  his  wife  almost  as  Coke ;  and  has  immortalized  their 
quarrels  in  his  Will.  Coke  was  too  stout-hearted,  we  should 
think,  to  have  transferred  his  hatred  of  Lady  Hatton  into  this 
solemn  instrument.  But  the  government,  upon  his  death,  car¬ 
ried  oflf  his  Will  with  his  other  papers ;  and  it  was  no  more 
heard  of. 

On  reading  Bacon’s  Letters,  we  feel  that,  for  the  first  time,  we 
are  learning  from  them  his  true  nature.  It  is  now,  too,  we  first 
can  understand  how  it  was,  that  the  Cecils  would  never  take  to 
heart  the  interests  of  a  relation  of  whom  they  would  be  naturally 
so  proud.  What  alone,  for  instance,  after  all  that  had  passed 
betwixt  them,  could  Lord  Salisbury  have  thought  of  the  loose¬ 
ness  and  absurdity  of  his  ‘  protesting  before  God,  that  if  he  knew 
*  in  what  course  of  life  to  do  him  best  service,  he  would  take  it, 
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‘  and  make  his  thoughts,  which  now  flew  to  many  pieces,  to  be 
‘  reduced  to  that  centre.’  Literary  vanity  (like  other  vanities) 
must  be  paid  for.  But  the  vanity  of  following  the  example  of 
Cicero  and  Pliny,  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  scandal  of  the 
revelations  which  are  laid  open  in  these  Letters.  It  cannot 
have  been  insensibility  to  shame :  it  looks  more  like  an  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  any  thing  deserving  blame.  All  people  are  pro¬ 
verbially  unfair  judges  in  their  own  cause.  With  most,  however, 
this  is  an  unfairness  of  degree.  Yet  instances  arise,  from  time 
to  time,  in  which  extreme  selfishness  appears  to  have  absolutely 
destroyed,  wherever  the  parties  themselves  are  interested,  the 
optic  nerve  on  which  our  moral  perceptions  depend  for  light. 
Such  people  may  be  the  best  advisers  in  the  world  for  other  per¬ 
sons  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  they  may  exemplify  to  perfection  the  pru¬ 
dent  maxim  of  the  courts,  that  he  who  is  his  own  counsellor  has 
a  fool  for  his  client.  Montesquieu’s  striking  character  of  Cicero 
—  Un  beau  genie,  mats  une  ante  souvent  commune — applies  still 
more  strikingly  to  Bacon.  For  w’e  are  afraid,  if  Bacon’s  genius 
was  of  a  higher  order  than  Cicero’s,  his  spirit  was  proportionally 
lower ;  and  that  he  was  much  more  constant  in  consulting  his 
spirit,  not  his  genius,  in  every  thing  that  concerned  himself. 

The  evil  habits  which  led  to  Bacon’s  fall,  and  his  conduct  on 
his  impeachment,  are  in  keeping  with  his  former  life ;  only 
that,  to  our  own  mind,  they  are  far  from  being  .as  dishonour¬ 
able —  bribery  and  all — as  the  greater  part  of  it.  He  said, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  truly,  that  he  had  never  been  re¬ 
puted  avaricious.  The  jackdaw  taste  for  hoarding  was  not 
among  his  weaknesses.  But  he  was  expensive  beyond  his  means ; 
and  it  is  the  empty  bag  which  finds  it  hard  to  stand  upright. 
Where  the  fund  was  to  come  from  for  defraying  these  expenses, 
was  not  thought  of  at  all,  or  not  in  time.  The  pressure  came — 
a  pressure  to  be  met  only  by  stern,  inviolable  principles ;  by  that 
kind  of  instinct  in  practical  virtue  which  Bacon  never  had.  The 
vague  way,  in  which  he  generalised  over  his  affairs,  is  singularly 
illustrated  by  the  provisions  of  his  will.  He  is  founding  Lecture¬ 
ships  in  the  Universities;  when,  if  he  had  looked  back  upon 
his  most  recent  Letters,  he  would  have  learned  that  his  honest 
debts  were  ill  provided  for.  His  difficulties,  and  finally  his  dis¬ 
grace,  were  probably  very  much  contributed  to  by  his  careless 
government  of  his  dependents.  It  was  quite  in  character  that 
he  should  let  them  have  things  their  own  way,  .and  leave  them 
to  themselves.  When  his  grateful  servant,  Meautys,  put  up 
that  most  interesting  of  all  monuments,  ‘  Franciscus  Bacon  sic 
‘  sedebat,’  it  was  not  only  from  reverence  ; — we  doubt  not  but  that 
the  recollection  of  many  kindnesses  brought  tears,  at  the  time. 
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into  his  eyes.  But  other  men,  whose  lives  will  bear  as  little 
examining  as  Bacon’s,  have  been  soft  and  indulgent  masters. 
Persons,  not  strict  themselves,  cannot  easily  be  strict  with  others 
and  the  false  indulgence  which  corrupts  and  ruins,  is  neither  a 
virtue  nor  a  kindness.  There  is,  indeed,  a  strange  anecdote 
told  of  Bacon  ;  and  (stranger  still)  we  have  seen  it  cited  as  a 
favouiable  instance  of  his  charity.  According  to  the  story, 
when  he  was  informed  that  his  servants  were  robbing  him,  taking 
money  from  his  closet,  all  he  said,  was  ‘  Ay,  poor  men,  that 
‘  is  their  portion.’  A  pretty  school  this,  truly,  for  the  servants 
of  a  Judge,  presiding  in  a  court  of  arbitrary  equity,  with  no  pre¬ 
cedents,  and  few  rules  I  What  chance,  in  that  case,  of  protec- 
tection  for  a  suitor  against  harpy  hands  ?  W'e  know  from  Nor- 
burie,  that  annuities  and  pensions  were  made  out  of  the  favours 
of  the  Court,  such  as  fixing  days  of  hearing,  &c.  The  credit 
of  the  story  may  probably  be  reducible  to  the  inference  which 
bystanders  would  draw,  of  the  uselessness  of  remonstrance  with 
a  master  so  careless  or  corrupt,  that  the  liberties  which  he  allowed 
his  servants  to  be  taking  with  other  people,  were  only  those 
which  they  were  taking  with  himself. 

The  narrative  of  Bacon’s  behaviour  on  his  impeachment  lies  in 
small  compass.  At  the  first  news  of  the  accusation  he  is  full  of 
confidence — ‘  desiring  no  privilege  of  greatness.’  He  is  ‘  as  inno- 
‘  cent  as  any  born  upon  St  Innocent’s  Day.’  Before  the  week  is 
over,  however,  he  ‘  flies  unto  the  King’s  ^lajesty  with  the  wings 
‘  of  a  dove,  which  once  within  these  seven  days  he  thought 
‘  would  have  carried  him  a  higher  flight.’  Though  still,  ‘  on  enter- 
*  ing  into  himself,  he  cannot  find  the  materials  of  such  *a  tempest 
‘  as  is  come  upon  him.’  A  month  passes.  He  has  by  this  time 
understood  the  particulars  of  the  charge,  not  formally  from  the 
House,  hut  enough  to  inform  his  conscience  and  his  memory. 
Upon  which  he  suddenly  falls  back  upon  ‘  the  justification  of 
Job:’  confesses  his  sin  ‘  without  fig-leaves  !’  and  moveth  their 
Lordships  to  condemn  and  censure  him ;  only  begging  of  them 
‘  charitably  to  wind  about  the  particulars  of  the  charge,  here 
‘  and  there,  as  God  shall  put  it  into  their  minds — and  so 
‘  submits  himself  wholly  to  their  piety  and  grace.’  The  utmost 
of  his  desire  is,  now,  that  his  penitent  submission  might  be  his 
sentence,  and  the  loss  of  the  Seals  his  punishment.  At  the 
same  time,  like  a  good  citizen,  he  professes  to  find  gladness 
in  the  reflection,  that  ‘  the  greatness  of  a  magistrate  here- 
‘  after  will  be  no  sanctuary  for  guiltiness ;  which,  in  few  words, 
‘  is  the  beginning  of  a  golden  world.’  It  is  melancholy  to 
see  him  in  this  extremity,  when  ‘  prostrating  himself  before 
‘  the  mercy-seat’  of  James,  take  credit  with  his  master  for  not 
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moving  him  to  interpose  his  absolute  power  of  pardon  between 
the  sentence  of  the  House ;  and  reserve  for  the  royal  ear  the 
pitiful  palliation  of  a  courtier — that  he  ‘  was  still  a  virgin  for 

*  mHttcrs  which  concerned  his  crown  or  person.’  He  is  even 
playful  with  his  disgrace :  ‘  Because  he  that  hath  taken  bribes 
‘  is  apt  to  give  bribes,  I  will  go  further,  and  present  your  Ma- 
‘  jesty  with  a  bribe.  For,  if  your  Majesty  give  me  peace  and 
‘  leisure,  and  God  give  me  life,  1  wdll  present  your  Majesty  with 
‘  a  good  History  of  England,  and  a  better  Digest  of  your  laws. 
Strange  levity  at  such  a  moment,  on  such  a  subject ! — a  levity  as 
impossible  for  Sir  Thomas  More,  as  IMore’s  own  jesting  on  the 
scaffold  was  unintelligible  to  Lord  Herbert ; — more  inconsistent 
and  perplexing  than  even  the  boisterous  pleasantries  of  Crom¬ 
well,  to  the  placid  taste  and  judgment  of  David  Hume.  Bacon 
calls  upon  the  King  with  his  accustomed  eloquence,  and  with  all 
the  freedom  of  truth  and  virtue,  to  go  on  with  the  good  work. 
How  little  did  he  foresee  that,  within  twenty  years,  the  civil  refor¬ 
mation,  of  which  he  considered  himself  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  first 
martyr,  would  have  destroyed  his  favourite  Star-Chamber  as  well! 
‘  Your  Majesty’s  Star- Chamber,  next  to  your  court  of  Parliament, 

*  is  your  highest  chair.  You  never  came  upon  that  mount  but 
‘  your  garments  did  shine  before  you  went  off.  It  is  the  su- 

*  preme  court  of  judicature  ordinary ;  it  is  an  open  council. 

*  Nothing,  1  could  think,  would  be  more  reasonable  than  that 

*  your  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  come  thither  in  person,  and 

*  make  there  an  open  declaration  that  you  purpose  to  pursue  the 
‘  reformation  which  the  Parliament  hath  begun.’  What  inno¬ 
cent  person  could  advise  more  coolly  ?  To  the  day  of  his  death. 
Bacon  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  see  his  own  offence  as  he 
must  have  seen  it  in  any  other  person.  How  differently  had 
he  seen  it,  from  the  heights  of  his  lofty  speculation  upon  human 
life,  and  the  ‘Colours  of  good  and  evil,’  when,  in  his  noble  ‘  Essay 
‘  upon  Judicature,’  he  had  proclaimed  to  Judges,  that,  ‘  above 
‘  all  things,  integrity  was  their  proper  virtue  ;  that  the  place  of 
‘  justice  was  a  hallowed  place  ;  that  not  only  the  bench,  but  the 
‘  footpace  and  purprise  thereof  ought  to  be  preserved  from  scan- 

*  dal ;  for  justice  cannot  yield  her  fruit  with  sweetness  among 

*  the  brambles  of  catching  clerks.’ 

In  accordance  with  his  blindness  to  his  real  position,  there 
are  found  among  these  later  Letters,  much  sorrow  for  himself  on 
thinking  over  ‘  from  what  height  fallen;’  much  vain  fawning 
also  upon  Buckingham,  who  had  not  forgiven  his  interference 
about  his  brother’s  marriage,  and  was  now  only  scheming  to 
extort  from  him,  in  his  calamity,  the  surrender  of  York  House. 
‘  God  above,’  he  supplicates  to  him,  ‘  is  my  witness,  that  I  have 
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‘  ever  loved  and  honoured  your  lordship,  as  much,  I  think,  as 
‘  any  son  of  Adam  can  love  or  honour  any  thing  that  is  a  sub- 
‘  je«t ;  so  yet  I  protest,  that  at  this  time,  low  as  I  am,  I  had 
‘  rather  sojourn  the  rest  of  my  life  in  a  college  of  Cambridge, 

*  than  recover  a  good  fortune  by  any  other  means  than  yourself.’ 
His  frequent  tentatives  upon  the  coxcomb  heart  of  James  were 
long  as  fruitless.  ‘  I  have  been  ever  your  man,  and  counted 
‘  myself  but  an  usufructuary  of  myself,  the  property  yours.’ 
Mean  time,  the  King  and  Favourite  were  only  thinking  of  getting 
him  down  to  Gorhambury  out  of  sight ; — plainly  telling  him,  that 
‘  any  longer  liberty  for  him  to  abide  in  London  was  a  great  and 
‘  general  distaste,  as  he  could  not  but  easily  conceive,  to  the 
‘  whole  state.*  It  was  only  after  the  return  of  the  Prince  and 
Buckingham  from  Spain,  that  Bacon  at  last  succeeded  with  the 
King  to  pass  his  pardon.  ‘  I  have  been  somebody  by  your  Ma- 
‘  jesty’s  singular  and  undeserved  favour,  even  the  prime-officer 

*  of  yo)ir  kingdom ;  your  Majesty’s  arm  hath  been  often  laid 

*  over  mine  in  council,  when  you  presided  at  the  table,  so  near 
‘  I  w’as.  I  have  borne  your  Majesty’s  image  in  metal,  much 

*  more  in  heart.  I  was  never,  in  nineteen  years’  service,  chid- 
‘  den  by  your  Majesty,  but,  contrariwise,  often  overjoyed  when 

*  your  Majesty  would  sometimes  say,  I  was  a  good  husband  for 
‘  you,  though  none  for  myself ;  sometimes,  that  I  had  a  way  to 
‘  deal  in  business,  suavibus  modis,  which  was  the  way  which  was 
‘  most  according  to  your  own  heart ;  and  other  most  graci- 
‘  ous  speeches  of  affection  and  trust,  which  I  feed  on  to  this 

*  day.’  These  most  humiliating  entreaties  prevailed  at  last.  Yet 
to  the  last  we  see  no  contrition — no  feeling  of  moral  degradation. 
His  imagination  is  satisfied  by  making  out  a  difference  of  shades, 
— ‘  a  difference  not  between  black  and  white,  but  between  black 
‘  and  grey,’ — between  his  own  offence  and  that  of  Sir  John  Ben- 
net  ;  and  he  writes  under  the  strange  impression,  that  the  igno¬ 
miny  of  his  condition  was  not  in  the  offence  which  he  had  com¬ 
mitted,  but  in  the  punishment  awarded  to  it.  ‘  I  prostrate 
‘  myself  at  your  Majesty’s  feet,  I,  your  ancient  servant,  now 
‘  sixty-four  years  old  in  age,  and  three  years  five  months  old  in 
‘  misery.  I  desire  not  from  your  Majesty  means,  nor  place,  nor 
‘  employment ;  but  only,  after  so  long  a  time  of  expiation,  a 
‘  complete  and  total  remission  of  the  sentence  of  the  Upper 

*  House,  to  the  end  that  blot  of  ignominy  may  be  removed  from 

*  me,  and  from  my  memory^  with  posterity  ;  that  I  die  not  a  con- 

*  demned  man,  but  may  be  to  your  Majesty,  as  I  am  to  God, 
‘  nova  creatura'  On  this,  a  pardon  of  his  entire  sentence  was 
made  out ;  and  he  was  summoned  to  Parliament,  on  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  King  Charles,  the  succeeding  year. 
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Our  revererce  for  the  genius  of  Bacon  is  so  great;  we  have  that 
sense  of  what  we  owe  him  for  the  delight  and  profit  mankind  have 
reaped  from  his  immortal  writings ;  we  feel  so  deeply  what  it  is 
we  lose  in  hope  and  glory,  and  how  all  that  is  most  magnificent 
in  the  prospects  of  human  nature  is  clouded  over  by  that  melan¬ 
choly  antithesis  which  holds  forth  Bacon  as  at  once  ‘  the  wisest 

*  and  the  meanest  of  mankind,’  that  nothing  can  be  thought  of 
in  the  way  of  monument  or  reward  which  ought  not  to  be  grate¬ 
fully  bestowed,  not  only  by  fellow-countrymen,  but  by  fellow- 
men,  for  a  nobler  restoration  of  attainted  blood  than  ever  fell  to 
the  office  of  any  herald,  upon  the  man  who  should  indeed  remove 
‘  the  blot  of  ignominy’  from  that  still  most  resplendent  name. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  facts,  and  the  one  rational  construction 
of  them,  admit  of  neither  gloss  nor  question.  By  attempting  to 
disturb  the  verdict  of  his  contemporaries,  we  could  not  hope  to 
make  the  least  impression  upon  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
subject;  whilst  we  should  disqualify  our  judgment,  prove  our¬ 
selves  disloyal  to  the  truth  of  History,  and  rub  out  the  line  be- 
tw’een  right  and  wrong  which  it  is  the  very  province  of  History 
and  of  virtue  to  preserve.  VV’e  know  there  is  a  silly  notion,  that 
Bacon  made  his  submission  to  oblige  and  cover  James.  Nothing 
is  less  true.  His  disgrace,  as  well  as  that  of  Middlesex  soon  after¬ 
wards,  were  serious  embarrassments  to  the  government,  and  were 
personally  grave  annoyances  to  the  King. 

To  rush  to  the  conclusion,  that,  because  Bacon  was  corrupt, 
all  lawyers  were  rogues,  was  a  vulgar  generalization,  natural 
enough  to  James ;  but  it  would  not  be  less  absurd  to  suppose 
that  Bacon  was  sacrificed  from  any  Court  intrigue,  or  from  any 
love  for  Bishop  Williams,  or  from  any  abstract  wish  for  a  Church¬ 
man  as  Lord  Keeper.  Many  witnesses  might  be  called.  We  will 
call  only  one  ;  but  that  one  shall  be  Hale.  He  was  the  friend  and 
executor  of  Selden.  Selden  was  compiling  his  Treatise  on  the 
Judicature  of  the  Lords  during  the  time  that  llacon’s  impeachment 
was  going  forward.  He  glanced  at  the  impeachment  in  its  proper 
place,  and  passed  on.  Hale  in  a  similar  work,  nearly  fifty  years 
afterwards,  had  occasion  to  explain  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  House  of  Lords  had  first  obtained  jurisdiction  ovser  Appeals 
from  the  Court  of  Chancery.  In  doing  this,  he  was  compelled  to 
refer  to  the  case  of  Bacon.  And  he  refers  to  it  in  language 
which  must  dispose,  we  fear  for  ever,  of  Bacon’s  last  subter¬ 
fuge,  that  he  had  sold  justice,  not  injustice.  ‘  The  Lord  Ve- 
‘  rulam,  being  Chancellor,  made  many  decrees  upon  most  gross 
‘  bribery  and  corruption,  for  which  he  was  deeply  censured  in  the 

*  Parliament  of  18  Jac.  And  this  gave  such  a  discredit  and  brand 

*  to  the  decrees  thus  obtained,  that  they  were  easily  allowed;  and 
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I  .  ‘  made  way  in  the  Parliament  of  3  Car.,  for  the  like  attempt 
‘  against  decrees  made  by  other  Chancellors.’  *  Hale  objected 
strongly  to  this  innovation,  on  reasons  both  of  policy  and  law ; 
but  nobody  will  suspect  him,  on  that  account,  of  misrepresent¬ 
ing  the  Chancellor,  through  whose  corruption  the  appellate  jipris- 
diction  had  happened  to  get  in. 

Perhaps  no  two  men  ever  stood  so  long  and  so  near  together, 
who  were  in  greater  contrast  than  Bacon  and  Coke — the  one 
the  master  of  universal  philosophy  and  reason — the  other  the 
oracle  of  the  English  common  law.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
two  men  more  unlike  in  their  intellectual  and  moral  natures — in 
what  was  good  or  bad  in  them.  What  one  had,  the  other  want¬ 
ed — what  one  wanted,  the  other  had.  Bacon  was  misled  by  his 
easy  nature  and  ordinary  moderation — by  the  consciousness  of 
genius,  as  well  as  by  the  flattery,  whether  of  silent  wonder  or 
tumultuous  applause,  which,  amidst  all  his  mortifications,  must 
have  often  followed  him.  He  was  not  aware  that  he  had  offend¬ 
ed  any  one ;  he  concluded,  therefore,  that  he  had  no  enemies. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  loved  nobody  at  all ;  that 
he  had  never  obliged  a  human  being  by  opening  out  his  heart 
to  him,  or  by  any  testimony  of  true  affection  !  And  that,  there¬ 
fore,  though  he  might  have  dependents,  or,  in  our  homeliest 
Saxon- English,  might  have  hangers-on,  he  could  scarcely  hope 
to  make  a  friend :  certainly  could  not  keep  one.  He  thought 
himself  a  general  favourite — was  ostentatious  in  discourse  on  the 
popularity  he  presumed  upon — and  he  was  only  roused  out  of 
the  pleasant  dream  by  the  sudden  storm  under  which  he  reeled 
for  a  moment,  and  then  fell.  'I'he  situation  of  Coke  was  pre¬ 
cisely  opposite.  His  forbidding  manners  were  made  still  more 
repulsive  through  his  wearisome  and  crabbed  learning.  The 
haughtiness  of  his  temper,  and  the  frequent  scandal  of  its  public 
exhibition,  surrounded  him  with  a  palpable  atmosphere  of  un¬ 
questionable  hatred ;  of  which  he  himself  must  have  been  abun¬ 
dantly  aware,  and  which  the  odour  of  patriotism  that  he  died 
in,  scarcely  could  dispel.  In  the  case  of  Bacon,  the  public  would 
be  long  unwilling  to  believe  any  thing  against  him.  In  the 
case  of  Coke,  they  were  as  long  unwilling  to  believe  any  thing 
in  his  favour.  But  time  sets  these  things  right.  Posterity, 
looking  from  a  distance,  is  more  truly  just.  The  faults  of 
Coke  were  brave  and  open — were  redeemable,  and  were  re¬ 
deemed.  Those  of  Bacon  lay  deeper,  were  more  secret,  and 
held  the  whole  man  more  thoroughly  in  dominioh.  The  gene¬ 
ration,  of  which  he  was  the  glory  and  the  shame,  felt  at  last 
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that  it  had  been  humbled  by  him  more  than  it  had  been  raised. 
He  was  left  to  die  without  one  sign  of  mourning  or  of  honour, 
save  a  few  magnanimous  words*  from  old  Ben  Jonson.  His  last 
Will  and  Testament  was  administered  to  by  creditors — the  men 
wh^m  he  had  singled  out  from  among  his  countrymen  to  be  his 
executors,  all  declining.  W'hile,  alas,  and  worst  of  all  I  the 
gauntlet  which  he  threw  down  in  that  most  melancholy  of  all 
bequests — leaving  his  ‘  name  to  men’s  charitable  speeches,  to 
‘  foreign  countries,  and  future  ages’ — there  it  is,  still  lying  on  the 
ground  unnoticed ! — no  one  daring  to  take  it  up,  to  vindicate 
him — no  one  wishing  to  take  it  up,  to  dwell  on  his  disgrace. 

Lord  Campbell’s  last  volume,  ably  and  summarily  as  he  dis¬ 
patches  them,  can  manage  to  dispose  of  only  forty  years — that 
is,  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  remaining  Stuarts.  The 
Commonwealth  came  and  went  without  doing  much  for  the 
administration  of  justice.  Two  Stuarts  take  up  the  degraded 
interval  which  separates  our  unfortunate  civil  wars  from  our  for¬ 
tunate  Revolution.  However,  after  giving  fortune  all  the  credit 
she  so  well  deserves  for  the  part  she  played  in  the  Revolution,  and 
especially  for  getting  it  the  name  of  glorious,  we  have  a  pleasure 
still  in  looking  upon  it  as  the  natural  termination  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  struggles — as  the  great  reward  no  less  of  Pym  and  Hampden, 
than  of  Russell  and  of  Sydney,  of  Burnet  and  of  Somers.  For 
much  of  this  we  have  to  thank  the  two  last  Stuarts  themselves. 
They  would  not  leave  their  natural  adherents — Cavalier  gentle¬ 
men,  prerogative  lawyers,  or  high  church  divines — the  Ormondes, 
the  Finches,  and  the  Bancrofts — the  ordinary  excuses  for  subser¬ 
vience.  The  first  ot  their  Chancellors,  Clarendon,  has  one  great 
merit  in  common  with  W’olsey.  Their  fall  made  an  era  in  the 
character  of  their  respective  masters.  Henry  VIII.,  when  thus 
deserted,  became  at  once  a  Moloch  in  cruelty ;  Charles  II.  a  very 


*  The  noblest  passage  in  all  Ben  Jonson’s  writings  is  his  protest  in 
defence  of  Bacon.  What  woald  we  not  give,  that  we  could  see  in  it 
proof  of  any  thing  but  that  every  faculty  belonging  to  its  writer  was 
overwhelmed,  subdued,  and  dazzled  by  a  genius,  which  some  have  con¬ 
jectured  that  most  of  bis  conntrynaen  were  slow  iii  apprehending  !  ‘  My 
conceit  towards  his  person  was  never  increased  toward  him  by  his  place 
or  honours ;  but  I  have,  and  do  reverence  him.  for  the  greatness  that 
was  only  proper  to  himself,  in  that  he  seemed  to  me  ever  by  his  work 
one  of  the  greatest  men,  and  most  worthy  of  admiration,  that  bad  been 
in  many  ages.  In  his  adversity,  I  ever  prayed  that  God  would  give 
him  strength,  for  greatness  be  could  not  want.  Neither  could  I  con¬ 
dole  in  a  word  or  syllable  for  him,  as  knowing  no  accident  could  do 
harm  to  virtue,  but  rather  help  to  make  it  manifest.’ 
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Belial — as  sordid  as  licentious — ungrateful,  and  even  unforgiving. 
James  II.  had  never  been  altogether  free  from  some  of  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  looser  immoralities  ;  but  in  the  severer  and  fiercer  vices — 
within  his  own  dark  province — after  he  was  inflamed  by  oppo¬ 
sition,  he  reigned  supreme.  The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  Jef¬ 
freys,  his  own  appropriate  Chancellor,  is,  that  he  was  his  well- 
assorted  Vizier ;  and  that,  as  an  incarnation  of  barbarity,  he  might 
have  been  attain ter-general  of  the  best  of  his  contemporaries, 
to  Henry  VIII.  himself.  Hawles,  who  was  Solicitor-General 
after  the  Revolution,  in  his  remarks  on  Fitzharris’s  trial,  men¬ 
tions  a  conversation  on  the  misgovernment  of  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  reigns,  which  he  had  subsequently  had  with  a  noble¬ 
man  of  great  consideration  in  those  times.  ‘  The  nobleman 

*  was  complaining  that  the  king  was  misled  by  the  advice  of 

*  his  lawyers.  I  asked  him,  whether  the  king  put  his  judges 

*  and  counsel  upon  doing  what  was  done  without  considering 
‘  whether  it  was  legal,  as  the  common  vogue  was  he  did ;  or  that 
‘  his  lawyers  first  advised  what  to  be  done  was  law  ?  He  answered 

*  me  on  his  honour,  the  king’s  counsel-at-law  at  first  advised  that 
‘  the  king  might  do  by  law  w'hat  he  would  hav^e  done,  before  he 
‘  commanded  them  to  do  it.’  The  true  character  of  these  dark 
transactions  has  been  since  exposed.  The  iniquity  of  them  is 
shared,  without  being  divided.  The  King  and  his  advisers  hold 
the  infamy  in  common,  par  mie  et  par  tout.  Both  have  all. 

‘  The  Church  was,  the  Sword  is,  the  Law  will  be,’  was  a 
saying  even  of  Cromwell’s  soldiers.  The  glory  of  the  Law  could 
then  be  understood  to  be  in  prospect  only.  While  Rolle  and 
Hale  were  the  two  pillars  of  the  Common  Law,  as  far  as  Chan¬ 
cery  was  represented  at  all,  it  was  represented  by  Bulstrode 
Whitelock.  The  sight  of  Major  Lisle  presiding  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  must  have  grieved  the  Lawyers  quite  as  much  as 
troopers  stabling  their  chargers  in  the  cathedrals  can  have  dis¬ 
turbed  the  clergy.  Every  thing  was  in  confusion  ;  but  the  con¬ 
fusion  must  have  been  worse  confounded  if  these  distinguished 
Lawyers,  instead  of  standing  at  the  helm  of  their  respective  courts, 
had  thought  it  their  duty  to  follow  the  example  of  Vaughan, 
who  got  out  of  the  way  under  the  cover  of  his  W’elsh  mountains. 
From  Cromwell’s  notions  of  jurisprudence,  or  from  the  necessities 
incident  to  the  novelty  of  his  reign,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  it 
required  no  small  degree  of  fortitude  or  patriotism  in  honest  men 
to  have  the  virtue  to  remain.  They  had  no  end  of  humiliations 
to  undergo  at  the  hands  of  the  powers  in  being,  in  the  discharge 
of  their  judicial  duties.  However,  considering  Whitelock’s 
real  opinions,  we  cannot  but  allow,  that  he  might  as  well 
have  let  some  one  of  the  Major-Generals  have  had  the  drawing 
up  the  ordinances  for  abolishing  the  Lords  and  the  Monarchy. 
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On  the  one  side,  there  was  an  out-and-out  party,  still  more 
wild  and  violent,  calling  for  even  the  burning  of  the  national 
records — worse  than  the  Knoxes  of  the  Law  !  On  the  other 
side,  a  body  of  conservative  Lawyers  kept  in  presence ;  offer¬ 
ing  a  passive  resistance  so  subtle  and  persevering  to  all  at¬ 
tempts  at  reformation,  that  Cromwell  on  his  part  was  as 
fully  justified  in  exclaiming  against  the  sons  of  Zeruiah.  The 
details  will  be  found  in  Lord  Campbell’s  graphic  narrative, 
and  in  Godwin’s  Commomcealth.  'I'lie  reasons  in  the  back¬ 
ground  which  banded  the  Lawyers  together  against  all  Crom- 
W’ell’s  hopes  at  reprincipling,  lecasting,  or  even  weeding  out 
the  admitted  abuses  of  the  law,  are  preserved  to  us  by  Hale. 
He  was  himself  one  of  the  Committee,  and  was  much  too 
learned  and  considerate  not  to  share  in  a  great  degree  in  the 
feelings  and  the  policy  w'hich  he  describes.  *  In  the  late 
‘  troubles  there  was  very  great  earnestness,  by  those  who  had 
‘  gotten  the  power  in  their  hands,  for  the  reformation  of  things 

*  amiss  in  the  law.  And  I  do  verily  believe,  that  any  thing  might 

*  have  been  passed  in  that  kind,  that  prudent  and  knowing 
‘  men  would  have  offered.  Nay,  possibly  there  was  scarce  any 
‘  thing  that  could  have  been  offered,  introductory  of  any  altera- 
‘  tion  but  would  have  been  greedily  swallowed.  But  that, 

‘  which  wise  men  do  most  desire,  they  did  then  industriously 
‘  decline ;  and  they  did  rather  choose  to  obstruct  the  proposal, 

‘  or  the  passing  of  those  things,  which  possibly  for  the  matter  of 
‘  them  might  be  good  and  useful,  than  any  way  to  promote  or 
‘  advance  them — and  the  reasons  were  principally  these ;  First, 

*  because  the  state  and  constitution  of  the  government  was  then 

*  fixed  upon  a  tottering  and  unwarrantable  basis ;  so  that  any 

*  laws,  that  according  to  the  mode  of  these  times  were  passed, 

*  would  be  but  snares  to  men’s  actings  and  estates,  and  involve 
‘  the  generality  of  men  and  their  estates  and  properties  in  a  very 
‘  dangerous  condition,  if  ever  things  returned  to  their  right  con- 
‘  stitution.  And  we  very  easily  found  the  difficulty  of  settling 
‘  things  upon  the  king’s  return  ;  which  would  have  been  infinitely 
‘  more  difficult,  if  the  ordinary  method  of  administration  of  courts’ 

*  rules  and  laws,  touching  estates  and  properties,  had  undergone 
‘  that  alteration  that  was  desired  by  those  that  were  then  in 

*  power.  Secondly,  because  it  was  evident,  that  there  wo^rld 
‘  have  been  no  one  thing  more  obstructive  to  the  king’s  return 

*  than  such  a  course ;  for  upon  a  sudden,  all  men’s  properties, 

*  estates,  and  assurances,  would  have  much  rested  upon  such 
‘  new  laws;  and  have  engaged  the  community,  upon  an  ac- 

*  count  of  their  common  interest,  to  have  supported  that  power 

*  which  introduced  those  laws,  wherein  they  were  so  much  con- 

*  cerned.  And  the  truth  was,  this  was  the  great  reason ;  the 
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‘  niyster)',  wliy  reformation  of  the  laws  was  so  much  desired  by 
‘  those  tlien  in  power ;  and  on  the  other  side,  as  industriously 
‘  and  warily  declined  and  shifted  off  by  many  good  and  knowing 
‘  men  that  were  respected  in  these  times.  1  he  things  desired 
‘  were  many  of  them,  for  the  matter,  good ;  but  the  end  and 
‘  design,  and  the  state  and  condition  of  things,  would  not  allow 
‘  of  such  an  undertaking.  And  therefore  those  that  were  so- 
‘  licited  to  undertake  that  business,  rather  chose  to  propound 
‘  such  things  only  to  be  done,  as  might  be  done  by  the  power  of 
‘  courts  of  justice  ;  but  declined  whatsoever  required  a  new  law  to 
‘  authenticate  it.’  * 

The  Chancellors  of  the  last  Stuarts  take  up  very  little  space 
in  the  Almanac,  (only  eight-and-twenty  years ;)  but  they  are 
permanently  fixed,  at  least  their  names,  in  English  history. 
Clarendon  and  Bridgeman  were  born  about  1G09 ;  they  both  died 
in  1674.  Shaftesbury  and  Nottingham  were  both  born  in  1G21 ; 
and  they  died  within  a  month  of  each  other,  in  1682-3.  Guilford 
came  on  the  stage  a  little  later,  (1637,)  Jeffreys  a  few  years  later 
still,  (1648;)  the  one,  however,  died  in  1685,  the  other  in  1689. 
The  whole  party  therefore  are,  for  the  purposes  of  biography, 
and  almost  of  history,  contemporaries.  Whatever  influence  the 
age  they  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in,  exercised  upon  them  for 
evil,  its  degrading  influence  was  common  to  them  all.  Of  these 
eight-and-twenty  years.  Clarendon’s  Chancellorship  lasted  seven, 
llridgeman’s  five,  Shaftesbury’s  one,  Nottingham’s  nine;  while 
Guilford’s  and  Jeffreys’  were  about  three  years  each.  Supposing 
it  to  be  any  thing  like  true,  that,  at  the  Restoration,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  to  be  for  the  most  part  taken 
up  and  laid  anew,  by  whom  can  it  have  been  laid  ? 

Having  the  burden  of  the  Restoration  on  his  single  shoulders, 
Clarendon  could  look  after  little  else  than  the  Restoration  itself. 
Bridgeman,  it  is  admitted,  lost  in  Chancery  the  reputation  he  had 
earned  at  Common  Law.  From  Shaftesbury,  as  an  Abethdin, 
nothing  more  could  by  any  possibility  have  been  got  than  clean 
hands  and  discerning  eyes.  Even  that  was  more  than  the 
government  which  had  the  scandal  of  appointing  him,  could  be 
entitled  to  expect.  Guilford  and  Jeffreys  sat,  as  Chancellors,  for 
too  short  a  period  to  do  any  thing  towards  creating  a  system ; 
or  even  towards  any  useful  incubation  of  one  which  might  be 
already  in  the  shell.  W'e  are  not  aware  what  was  the  authority, 
which  first  fathered  upon  Nottingham  the  paternity  of  a  system, 
so  curiously  conceived  and  fashioned,  and  so  much  born  out  of  its 


*  Considerations  touching  an  Amendment  of  the  Laws. 
VOL.  LXXXIII.  NO.  CLXVIII.  Y 
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time,  as  modern  English  Equity.  But  we  do  not  see,  among  his 
contemporary  Chancellors,  any  one  at  all  likely  to  dispute  with 
him  the  credit  of  it.  From  what  Nottingham  has  related  of  the 
services  rendered  by  Hale  in  Equity,  both  to  his  predecessors  and 
himself,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  honour  of  this  affiliation 
ought  not  to  be  divided,  and  a  moiety  transferred  to  Hale.  The 
following  passage  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  larger  abstract  of  his 
character,  which  Nottingham  gave  to  Burnet  after  long  observa¬ 
tion,  and  much  converse.  He  gave  it,  as  a  testimony  due  from  him 
to  the  greatest  lawyer  of  the  age.  ‘  Nor  did  men  reverence  his 
‘  judgment  and  opinion  in  courts  of  law  only  ;  but  his  authority 
‘  was  as  great  in  courts  of  equity ;  and  the  same  respect  and  sub- 

*  mission  was  paid  to  him  there  too.  And  this  appeared  not 

*  only  in  his  own  court  of  equity  in  the  E.xchequer  chamber,  but 
‘  in  the  Chancery  ;  for  thither  he  was  often  called  to  advise  and 

*  assist  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper  for  the  time  be- 

*  ing.  .  .  .  From  his  observations  and  discourses,  the  Chan- 

*  eery  hath  taken  occasion  to  establish  many  of  those  rules  by 

*  which  it  governs  itself  at  the  present  day.  ...  As  great 
‘  a  Lawyer  as  he  was,  he  would  never  suffer  the  strictness  of  law 
‘  to  prevail  against  conscience ;  as  great  a  Chancellor  as  he  was, 

*  he  would  make  use  of  all  the  niceties  and  subtleties  in  law, 

*  when  it  tended  to  support  right  and  equity.’ 

Considering  how  completely  all  the  Equity  reputation  of  this 
period  has  been  vested  in  the  person  of  Nottingham,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  that  Guilford,  on  succeeding  him,  should  appear 
to  have  assumed  that  he  was  succeeding  to  a  court  swarming 
with  abuses.  We  hear,  however,  of  Guilford’s  good  intentions 
only ;  little  or  nothing  done.  Sunderland  and  Jeffreys  found 
him  in  other  work.  Lord  Campbell,  comparing  Lord  Guilford 
with  Lord  Nottingham,  observes  that  ‘a  Nottingham  does  not 
‘  arise  above  once  in  a  century.’  We  dare  say  his  traditional  su¬ 
premacy  was  well  earned.  But  it  is  a  pity  that  we  have  to  take 
so  much  for  granted.  We  are  left  greatly  in  the  dark  concern¬ 
ing  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  his  merits,  as  the  great  legis¬ 
lator  of  this  most  extensive  compartment  of  judge-made  law. 
The  contemporary  legislation  carried  on  by  Pemberton  in  the 
King’s  Bench,  and  which  he  is  said  to  have  compared  so  saucily 
with  the  corresponding  progress  made  in  Parliament,  must  have 
looked  contemptible  by  its  side.  We  shall  be  much  obliged  to 
Mr  Spence,  if  he  should  tell  us,  in  his  promised  work  on  Chancery 
Jurisdiction,  what  it  was  that  Lord  Nottingham  really  performed 
for  it.  He  would  increase  the  obligation  under  which  he  has 
already  laid  the  public,  if  he  would  also  further  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  that  portion  of  the  business  now  annexed  to  the  Court  of 
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Chancery,  which  has  had  a  purely  historical  origin,  but  which  could 
as  well  be  dispatched  at  present  iu  courts  of  Common  Law  ;  and 
that  other  portion  which  may  be  said  to  more  properly  and  na¬ 
turally  belong  to  it,  in  consequence  of  the  court  of  Equity,  in  the 
cases  in  question,  being  better  adapted  to  the  discovery  of  truth, 
or  to  administering  a  more  complete  justice.  These  are  topics 
in  which  he  will  not  find  himself  anticipated  by  Mr  Justice 
Story. 

In  his  fear  of  making  his  book  too  professional  for  the  general 
reader,  Lord  Campbell  runs  the  risk  occasionally  of  falling  into 
the  opposite  extreme.  History  can  be  written  oflF  (and  in  some 
respects  with  more  effect)  from  striking  facts  and  general  im¬ 
pressions.  But  lawyers  must  write  with  their  books  about 
them.  We  may  be  showing  more  courage  than  discretion,  in 
presunoing  to  question  one  or  two  of  Lord  Campbell’s  Rulings 
on  points  of  law.  But  the  sanction  of  his  name  is  of  too  much 
consequence,  not  to  make  us  willing  to  venture  on  the  impru¬ 
dence,  and  seek  to  win  it  back  where  we  think  him  wrong. 

One  of  these  cases  is  the  impeachment  of  Fitzharris  for 
treason.  In  the  judgment  of  Lord  Campbell,  it  was  a  mistake 
of  that  magnitude,  both  in  policy  and  law,  as  to  have  done 
much  towards  alienating  the  people  from  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  He  speaks  of  it,  as  if  it  had  been  the  main  cause,  and 
were  almost  a  sufficient  justification,  of  their  deadness,  among 
all  those  ignominious  scenes  with  which  Charles  II.  tried  the 
patience  of  his  subjects  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign.  Let 
us  look  more  nearly  at  the  facts.  Fitzharris,  it  will  be  recollect¬ 
ed,  had  beeu  impeached  of  treason  by  the  Commons,  and  the 
impeachment  rejected  by  the  Lords,  on  the  ground,  (among 
others,)  it  is  supposed,  of  their  not  being  bound  or  entitled  to 
proceed  in  this  way  for  such  an  offence,  against  any  one  but  a 
member  of  their  own  body.  Lord  Campbell  thinks  they  were 
right  in  so  deciding ;  while  Mr  Hallam  thinks  otherwise.  We 
venture  to  cast  in  our  lot  with  the  latter  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  how  the  question  arose. 

On  one  side,  we  see  the  chiefs  of  the  popular  party  bent  on 
excluding  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  succession,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  accept  no  compromise.  On  the  other  side,  the  Duke 
of  York  has  at  last  apparently  prevailed  upon  the  King  to  join 
him  in  the  resolution  of  raising  again  the  royal  standard  at  Not¬ 
tingham,  rather  than  that  the  King  should  be  compelled  to  disin¬ 
herit  his  brother  of  the  crown  by  act  of  Parliament.  Under  these 
circumstances,  what  was  the  temper  of  the  nation  ?  It  was  not 
terrified  out  of  its  ancient  spirit.  Still  less  was  it  fooled  into  any 
maudlin  loyalty  to  the  pensioner  of  France.  But  it  laboured 
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under  a  deep  and  natural  dread  of  a  second  civil  war.  The 
people  were  ready  for  any  thing  short  of  that.  The  recollections 
of  their  late  experiment  and  of  its  failure — of  all  that  they  had 
suHered  under  the  contest  and  the  Commonwealth — were  still  the 
household  talk  of  every  family.  Under  these  circumstances, 
they  paused  and  looked  around  them  and  took  breath.  They 
drew  back  for  a  time  from  their  impetuous  leaders ;  especially 
when  they  had  the  misfortune  to  have  Shaftesbury  for  a  leader. 
Supposing,  however,  that  their  state  of  mind  may  be  properly 
described  as  a  reaction,  and  that  the  blame  of  it  must  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  in  what  measures,  then, 
shall  we  find  enough  of  substance — enough  of  excitement — to 
account  for  this  result,  in  our  choice  of  causes  ?  We  answer 
immediately,  first  and  foremost,  in  the  Exclusion  Bill.  This 
was  the  end,  to  which  all  the  other  measures  were  only  means.  It 
was  the  measure  which  alone  was  certain  to  unsheath  the  sword. 
The  reign  of  James  II.  fully  justified  the  obstinacy  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  ^  But  it  was  a  justification  that  necessarily  came 
too  late  for  the  community  at  large.  This,  therefore,  was  the 
principal  cause  which  brought  the  people  to  a  check.  The  peo¬ 
ple  stopped,  under  some  uncertainty  whether  the  Exclusion  Bill 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  their  security  ;  but  more  especially, 
under  a  present  apprehension  of  the  immediate  consequences  of 
insisting  on  it. 

There  was,  however,  at  this  tickle  time,  another  cause  in 
active  operation,  which,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  though  it 
may  look  small  in  history,  had  nevertheless  considerable  effect 
in  cooling,  towards  the  House  of  Commons,  many  honest 
friends  it  could  ill  afford  to  spare.  This  was  its  almost  Crom¬ 
wellian  fierceness  in  punishing  as  a  breach  of  Privilege  the 
exercise  of  the  plainest  rights :  whether  by  the  commitment 
of  Counsel  for  pleading  before  the  Lords,  contrary  to  their  order  ; 
or  by  the  commitment  of  political  opponents,  who  made  them¬ 
selves  obnoxious  by  getting  up  addresses  to  the  Court.  We 
do  not  want  the  evidence  of  Roger  North  to  assure  us,  that  the 
names  of  Topham  and  of  Privilege  were  bywords  over  England. 
On  this  point,  however.  Lord  Campbell  probably  agrees  with 
Shaftesbury  ;  and  deems  it  little  less  than  a  betrayal  of  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  country,  to  object  to  our  fellow-citizens  being  voted 
into  Newgate  by  a  simple  resolution  of  either  House.  Accord- 
tyrannical  commitments  are  not  among  the  grounds  of  the 
unpopularity  into  which  Lord  Campbell  supposes  the  Commons’ 
House  to  have  fallen  with  the  Commons.  I'he  King  and  his 
advisers  thought  otherwise  at  the  time.  Lord  Campbell  sup¬ 
poses  that  the  Declaration,  which  they  then  drew  up,  contribu- 
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ted  greatly  to  the  reaction  going  on ;  and  that  its  topics  were 
dexterously  selected.  But  among  the  offences  with  w'hich  they 
charge  the  House  of  Commons,*  in  respect  of  w  hich  the  King 
boldly  put  himself  on  his  country,  a  prominent  one  was  this : 

‘  Their  arbitrary  orders  for  taking  his  subjects  into  custody  for 
‘  matters  that  had  no  relation  to  privileges  of  Parliament.’ 
There  is  another  illegality,  however,  to  which  the  ruin  of 
Shaftesbury  is  ascribed,  and  for  which  all  Lord  Campbell’s  in¬ 
dignant  censure  is  reserved.  It  is  in  the  parliamentary  impeach¬ 
ment  of  a  Commoner  for  treason,  that  Lord  Campbell  sees  so 
gross  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  that  those  who  run  might 
read  it — and,  having  read  it,  could  not  pardon  it. 

The  case  of  Fitzharris  arose  out  of  the  rumours  of  plot  after 
plot,  Popish  and  Presbyterian,  by  which  the  nation  had  been 
maddened  and  demoralized  for  years  together.  Oates  and 
Bedloe,  Dangerfield  and  many  others,  had  speculated  upon  these 
unhappy  panics,  with  more  or  less  success.  Fitzharris  seems 
to  have  been  tempted  by  their  success  to  dabble  in  the  like 
wicked  arts.  But  he  was  a  year  or  two  too  late.  Men  were 
gradually  returning  to  their  senses.  The  Court  did  not  yet  ven¬ 
ture  to  speak  out ;  however,  they  took  heart  enough  to  lay  hold 
of  Fitzharris  and  his  libels,  and  remove  him  from  Newgate  to  the 
Tower.  The  Country  had  then  unfortunately  too  deep  an  interest 
in  blackening  Popery,  to  disabuse  themselves  of  their  delusions 
as  speedily  as  the  courtier  party.  They  believed,  or  affected  to 
believe,  that  Fitzharris  could  make  discoveries  which  would 
compromise  the  Court.  They  argued,  accordingly,  that  the  Court 
would  either  never  bring  him  to  trial  at  all,  or  would  conduct 
the  trial  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shut  out  all  disclosures.  To 
prevent  this,  the  House  of  Commons,  which  met  at  Oxford 
March  24,  1681,  on  the  second  day  of  its  sitting  impeached  him 


*  The  House  of  Commons  lowered  themselves  by  similar  violence, 
five-and-twenty  years  afterwards,  in  the  Aylesbury  case.  The  House 
of  Lords  ‘  ordered  the  Lord  Keeper  to  send  a  copy  of  the  case  and  of 
their  votes  to  all  the  Sheriffs  of  England.  The  House  of  Commons 
was  much  provoked  with  this,  but  they  could  not  hinder  it ;  the  thing 
teas  popular,  and  the  Lords  got  great  credit  by  the  judgment  they 
gave,  which  let  the  people  of  England  see  how  they  might  be  redressed 
for  the  future,  if  they  should  meet  with  the  partiality  and  other  ill 
practices  that  of  late  had  appeared  in  elections,  even  beyond  the 
examples  of  former  times.  This  may  prove  a  restraint  on  the  officers, 
now  they  see  that  they  are  liable  to  be  sued,  and  that  a  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons  cannot  cover  them.’ — Bishop  Burnet’s  History, 
a.d.  1704. 
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of  treason ;  and  sent  up  the  impeachment  to  the  Lords  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Jenkins.  The  Secretary  at  first  refused  to  go  witli  it,  as 
reflecting  on  the  King.  So  considered,  it  was  not  likely  to  receive 
much  favour  from  the  Lords.  They  were  not  long  in  disposing 
of  it.  The  entry  in  their  journals  the  day  after,  merely  notices 
the  fact,  that  Fitzharris  had  been  that  day  impeached  of  high 
treason  ;  that  no  articles  were  brought  up  against  him  ;  that  the 
Attorney- General  acquainted  them  of  a  previous  examination 
taken  against  him,  and  of  the  King’s  orders  on  the  9th  of  March 
instant,  to  prosecute  him  at  law.  ‘  Resolved  he  shall  be  pro- 
‘  ceeded  with  at  common  law !’  Of  course,  the  Commons  re¬ 
sented  the  throwing  out  of  their  impeachment ;  and,  in  another 
four-and-twenty  hours,  this  five  days’  parliament  is  dissolved. 
Lord  Guilford  went  off  to  London,  to  alarm  the  moderate  with 
tidings  of  ‘  the  positive  armament  against  the  King,’  which  he 
was  just  come  from,  and  to  draw  up  the  declaration  (to  be  read 
in  all  churches)  of  the  reasons  which  had  moved  the  King  to 
dissolve  the  last  two  parliaments.  But  this  declaration  dues  not 
even  touch  upon  the  topic  supposed  to  be  so  popular  a  grie¬ 
vance — the  impeachment  of  a  Commoner  by  the  Commons.  It 
grounds  the  last  dissolution  on  the  votes  by  the  Commons,  that 
the  refusal  of  the  impeachment  of  Fitzharris  by  the  Lords  was 
a  denial  of  justice ;  ‘  thus  putting  the  two  Houses  out  of  a  capa- 
*  city  of  transacting  business  together.’ 

Supposing  the  Commons  to  have  been  technically  wrong  in 
impeaching  a  Commoner  for  treason,  it  was  at  worst  a  venial 
error.  It  is  a  point  upon  which  we  cannot  imagine  any  one, 
who  would  otherwise  have  stood  by  them,  to  have  been  so  ex¬ 
tremely  sensitive  as  to  have  passed  over,  in  consequence,  to  the 
other  side.  But  were  they  wrong  ?  It  is  a  pretty  strong  pre¬ 
sumption,  not  only  that  their  error,  if  any,  was  one  with  which 
the  friends  of  constitutional  freedom  might  have  dealt  gently ; 
but  that,  after  all,  they  were  not  in  error — when,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  Mr  Hallam  continues  still  to  be  of  their  opinion. 
The  proceedings  at  Oxford  on  the  impeachment  of  Fitzharris, 
are  not  of  themselves  entitled  to  the  least  consideration.  We 
must  go  further  back.  On  that  occasion,  there  was  neither 
time  nor  temper  on  either  side  for  investigating  a  nice  ques¬ 
tion  of  constitutional  learning.  However,  as  those  proceedings 
are  relied  upon,  it  is  proper  to  observe  what  they  really 
were.  Whatever  weight  may  be  now  attributed  to  Lord  Not¬ 
tingham’s  theory  of  the  law  of  Magna  Charta,  and  his  indivi¬ 
dual  argument,  the  Lords  had  the  caUtion  to  confine  the  entry  in 
their  journals  to  the  simple  juxtaposition  of  dates — the  date  of 
the  impeachment,  and  the  prior  date  of  the  King's  instructions 
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for  the  indictment.  Accordingly,  some  weeks  after,  when  Fitz- 
harris,  on  being  indicted  in  the  King’s  Bench,  pleaded  to  the 
jurisdiction,  the  Attorney-General,  in  answer,  took  no  notice  of 
the  supposition,  that  the  House  of  Lords  could  have  no  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  a  Commoner.  But,  after  mentioning  his  exceptions  to 
the  plea  for  informality,  he  added  that  he  had  one  exception  to 
the  matter,  and  only  one.  He  grounded  his  exception  on  the 
resolution  of  the  Lords.  ‘  Here,’  he  says;  ‘  here  the  point  will 
‘^be,  whether  a  suit  depending,  even  in  a  superior  court,  can  take 

*  away  the  jurisdiction  of  an  inferior  court,  who  had  an  original 

*  jurisdiction  of  the  cause,  of  the  person,  and  of  the  fact,  at  the 
‘  time  of  the  fact  committed.’  The  Court  pronounced  a  dumb 
judgment  in  favour  of  the  Crown,  upon  the  point  of  form — 
(the  first  judgment  without  reasons,  it  was  said,  that  had  ever 
been  known  in  England.)  The  prisoner  pleaded  to  the  indict¬ 
ment  ;  and,  next  term,  he  was  hanged  out  of  the  way.  There  is 
no  other  case,  we  believe,  which  is  the  semblance  of  a  precedent 
for  the  proposition,  that  Commoners  cannot  be  impeached  of 
treason  before  the  Lords.  While  the  precedents  of  the  impeach¬ 
ment  of  C.  J.  Scroggs  in  1680,  and  of  Sir  A.  Blair  in  1690,  are 
both  of  them  precisely  and  decisively  the  other  way. 

Lord  Campbell  mentions  sundry  reasons  for  his  opinion.  On 
these  we  will  not  enter.  For  his  main  reliance  is  on  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  two  great  lawyers — Blackstone  and  Hale — in  their  charac¬ 
ters  of  text-writers.  If  they  should  fail  him,  bis  reasons  will 
follow  too.  On  examination  of  these  authorities,  what  do  they 
come  to  ?  Blackstone,  (and  Wooddeson  after  him,)  certainly 
does  express  the  opinion  assigned  to  him.  But  the  authority 
of  the  Commentator  must  be  measured  by  the  authorities  on 
which  his  opinion  proceeded,  and  which  he  there  refers  to.  The 
authorities  so  referred  to,  are  the  case  of  Beresford  cited  from 
the  Rolls;  and  a  chapter  in  Selden.*  It  is  diflBcult  to  believe 


•  The  Lords  of  only  the  preceding  generation  had  themselves  put 
their  seal  upon  Selden’s  authority.  Hale  informs  us,  that  ‘  Mr  Selden, 
being  a  man  of  great  learning,  was  employed  by  the  Lords  in  Parliament, 
18  Jac.,  to  collect  the  privileges  of  the  Lords  ;  which  was  done  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Lords,  and  by  them  ordered  to  be  bound  up  and  preserved 
as  a  kind  of  standing  evidence  of  their  jurisdiction  and  privileges ;  as 
appears  by  the  journal  of  that  parliament,  viz.  30  Novemb.  and  15  Dec. 
1621,  which  book  is  still  preserved  among  their  archives,  and  is  printed.’ 
The  conduct  at  Oxford  of  as  many  of  the  Lords  as  may  have  happened 
to  have  become  acquainted  with  that  book,  can  scarcely  be  otherwise 
described  than  that,  in  order  to  spite  Shaftesbury  and  gratify  the  King, 
they  denied  the  law. 
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that  Black^tone  had  really  read  Seldeii's  ‘  Judicature  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  ’  for,  the  very  first  thiiiff  he  would  have  seen  there,  would 
have  been  a  classification  of  the  several  kind  of  criminal  matters 
which  are  brought  into  Parliament,  and  he  would  have  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  case  of  lieresford  was  carefully  distinguished 
from  parliamentary  impeachment.  Hale’s  work  he  had,  pro¬ 
bably,  no  opportunity  of  reading.  It  lay  in  MS.  (as,  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  English  Law,  is  still  the  case  with  other  of  Hale’s 
writings)  till  published  as  late  as  1796,  by  that  faithful,  but  ill- 
rewarded  servant  of  the  profession,  Francis  Hargrave. 

Hale,  in  the  16th  chapter  of  his  ‘Jurisdiction  of  the  Lords,’ 
treads  carefully  in  Selden’s  steps.  He  expressly  distinguishes 
between  an  impeachment  before  the  Lords  by  the  Attorney- 
General  at  the  King’s  command,  and  an  impeachment  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  case  of  Beresford,  who  was  proceed¬ 
ed  against  ex  mandafo  lietjis,  and  of  the  five  members  who  were 
impeached  by  the  order  of  Charles  the  First,  are  both  namctl — 
and  are  ranged  together  under  the  first  class.  These  impeach¬ 
ments  are,  on  all  hands,  admitted  to  have  been  illegal  at 
common  law.  They  might,  perhaps,  also  be  considered  to 
be  prohibited  by  th,e  statute  of  Henry  IV'.  against  Appeals. 
'I'he  case  of  Fitzharris  was  an  impeachment  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  belongs  therefore  to  another,  and  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  class.  'Fhe  trial  of  Commoners,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  judicium  jffirinm,  which  is  the  first  half  of  the  alternative 
of  Mayna  Charla.  That  related  to  the  Parcs  Curia:.  'I'he  trial  of 
Commoners  is  under  the  other  half,  vel  per  leycvi  terree.  And 
where  the  trial  is  by  iinpeachmenr,  the  Commons’  House  is  their 
patriu,*  their  country  or  jury.  But  let  us  hear  what  Selden  says. 
These  are  his  very  words.  ‘  But,  upon  complaints  and  accusa~ 
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*  If  this  celebrated  passage  in  ]Ma;;na  Charta  were  now,  for  the  first 
time,  l)rouj;ht  before  a  court,  there  mi^ht  l)e  great  obscurity  concerning 
its  construction.  Constitutional  writers  have  raised  the  same  point  re¬ 
specting  the  ‘  vel,’  wliich  occurs  among  the  words  lex  terra;  ve'  judicium 
puriuni  in  Magna  Charta,  us  Barrington  has  raised  upon  the  *  and’  in 
the  culprit’s  answer  to  the  question,  how  he  will  be  tried — ‘  By  Godnarf 
his  country :  ’  i.  e.  whether  it  should  be  and  or  or  ••  whether  it  should  be 
construed  in  the  conjunctive  or  disjunctive.  The  proper  distril)Ution 
of  the  jurisdictions  under  this  celebrated  passage  seems  to  be  pointed  out 
by  a  corresponding  one  in  King  Jolm’s  charter,  (a.d.  1215.)  The  two 
paragraphs  are  for  this  purpose,  in  pari  materia.  ‘  Nulla  prreilictarum 
misericordiarum  ponatur  nisi  per  sacramentum  legaiium  et  proborum 
hominum  de  visneto  comitatus:  Comites  et  Barones  non  amercientur 
nisi  per  pares  suos' 
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‘  tions  o  f  the  Commons,  the  J.ords  may  proceed  in  judgment  against 
‘  the  delinquent,  of  what  degree  soever,  and  what  nature  soever  the 
‘  offence  be.  For  where  the  Commons  complain,  the  Lords  do  not 
‘  assume  to  themselves  trial  at  common  law.  Neither  do  the 
<  Lords,  at  the  trial  of  a  common  impeachment  by  the  Commons, 

‘  decedere  dejure  suo :  for  the  Commons  are  then  instead  of  a  jury, 
‘  and  the  parties  answer,  and  examinations  of  witnesses  are  to  be 
‘  in  their  presence,  or  they  to  have  copies  thereof:  and  the  judg- 
‘  ment  is  not  to  be  given  but  upon  their  demand,  which  is  instead 
‘  of  a  verdict.  So  the  Lords  do  only  judge,  not  try  the  delin- 
‘  quent.’ 

There  are  a  few  loose  words  dropped  by  Clarendon  in  his 
History,  which  look  the  same  way  as  Nottingham’s  party  speech 
a  few  years  later.  They  mean  little ;  and  we  should  not  have 
much  respect  for  them  on  such  a  question,  though  they  had 
meant  more.  Clarendon  had  none  of  this  kind  of  learning. 
He  is  very  sore  at  the  bad  faith  and  folly  of  the  King  in  arrest¬ 
ing  the  five  members  by  the  advice  of  Digby ;  but  he  never  ques¬ 
tions  the  legality  either  of  the  arrest  or  the  impeachment.  The 
loose  words  of  speculation  about  incongruity,  which  he  after¬ 
wards  throws  out,  are  a  single  line  of  malicious  pleasure  at  the 
thought  that  he  had  put  a  dilemma  on  the  rebellious  House,  by 
suggesting,  that  the  King  should  ask  the  House  for  its  opinion, 
whether  he  should  proceed  against  its  members  by  impeachment 
or  indictment.  ‘  They  would  never  have  ventured  themselves 
‘  upon  the  House  of  Peers  under  an  impeachment,  and  thereby 
‘  made  them  their  judges  ;  which  indeed  was  incongruous,  every 
‘  subject  being  to  be  tried  for  his  life  per  pares  vel  legem  terne, 
‘  to  both  which  the  Lords  and  the  impeachment  were  directly 
‘  opposite.’  A  very  easy  and  pleasant  way,  truly,  (supposing 
him  to  be  in  earnest,)  of  cutting  through  the  learning  of  Hale 
and  Selden  !  Clarendon  probably  knew  no  better.  But  we  con¬ 
fess  that,  unless  we  suppose  Nottingham  to  have  been  taken  by 
surprise  at  Oxford,  we  cannot  help  falling  in  with  Burnet’s  ver¬ 
sion  of  his  conduct  on  that  occasion,  and  considering  his  irresis¬ 
tible  argument,  ‘  a  pretence.’  At  all  events,  no  prudent  friend  to 
either  Clarendon  or  Nottingham,  will  do  at  present,  what,  were 
they  alive,  they  surely  would  never  have  dared  to  do  themselves — 
put  their  judgment  (much  less  their  off-hand  opinions)  on  any 
matter  of  constitutional  learning,  in  competition  for  an  instant 
with  the  joint  authority  of  Selden  and  of  Hale — the  crowning 
characteristic  of  the  authority  of  Selden  and  Hale  being  this,  that 
they  were  imperturbable  men ;  the  very  opposites  to  political 
partisans ;  writing  at  their  leisure,  after  unparalleled  researches 
and  the  gravest  deliberation,  for  the  instruction  of  posterity. 
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The  Lords  could  not  have  adopted  Lord  Nottingham’s  argu¬ 
ment  and  put  it  on  their  journals,  without  the  grossest  incon¬ 
sistency.  At  the  close  of  the  preceding  Parliament,  (Jan.  7, 
1(380,)  they  had  received  the  impeachment  for  high  treason  of 
Chief-Justice  Scroggs,  a  Commoner.  They  refused  indeed  to 
commit  him,  or  even  to  suspend  him.  But  he  was  put  upon 
his  knees,  and  was  obliged  to  enter  into  heavy  recognizances. 
Before  any  thing  was  done  upon  it  the  parliament  was  dissolved. 
On  the  very  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament, 
(March  24,)  the  Chief-Justice  puts  in  his  answer.  There 
had  been  upwards  of  two  months  to  consider  of  it.  But,  in 
his  answer,  he  objects  only  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  articles : 
and  submits  himself  and  his  cause  to  the  justice  of  the  House. 
Not  a  syllable  falls  either  from  himself,  from  Nottingham,  or 
from  any  other  human  being,  intimating  a  want  of  jurisdiction. 
On  the  27th,  that  is  three  days  afterwards,  this  objection  was 
gravely  taken  (apparently  for  the  first  time  in  English  history) 
in  the  case  of  Fitzharris.  Therefore,  at  this  very  time,  no  less 
a  Commoner  than  the  Chief- Justice  w’as  under  a  similar  im¬ 


peachment,  and  was  continued  under  it !  The  Lords,  however, 
did  not  fall  into  the  supposed  inconsistency.  In  receiving  the 
impeachment  of  Scroggs,  and  in  rejecting  that  of  Fitzharris, 
the  Lords  had  the  precaution  to  set  down  in  their  journals 
the  specialty  by  which  the  two  cases  were  distinguished.  The 
course  taken  for  this  purpose  has  been  already  stated.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  relation  of  the  Attorney- General,  he  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  instructed  to  prosecute  Fitzharris  at  Common  Law. 
The  King’s  Bench,  therefore,  was  in  possession  of  the  case ; 
which  possession  and  precedence  they  were  allowed  to  keep. 
Whether  right  or  wrong,  is  another  question.  In  conclusion, 
therefore,  we  deny  that,  in  rejecting  the  impeachment  of  Fitz¬ 
harris,  the  House  of  Lords  decided  the  point  in  question, — the 
impeachability  of  a  Commoner  for  Treason.  But,  if  it  had  so 
decided,  we  should  certainly  have  had  no  more  respect  for  a  pre¬ 
cedent  established  by  the  Parliament  at  Oxford,  than  for  prece¬ 
dents  from  the  Parliaments  of  Richard  the  Second.  It  is  plain, 
from  the  course  of  the  whole  transaction,  that  the  rejection  of  the 
impeachment  of  Fitzharris  was  a  sudden  movement ; — a  resolution 
formed  on  the  spot  by  parties  surprised  and  angry,  called  upon  on 
the  instant  to  rally  round  the  King.  Deliberation  was  impossible. 
The  conflict  had  to  be  carried  on  by  such  topics  as  could  be  picked 
up,  as  it  were,  from  the  floor  of  the  House  during  the  scuffle, 
and  hurled  at  their  opponents.  The  King  was  present  in  per¬ 
son,  and  made  the  rejection  a  point  of  personal  honour.  *  The 
‘  King,  indeed,  was  seen  in  the  Lords’  House,  to  inform  them, 
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*  man  by  man,  on  the  point.’  •  He  was  not  likely  to  have  any 
difficulty  in  exerting  for  himself  an  influence  he  so  often  abused 
for  the  sake  of  others.  For,  according  to  Burnet,  he  had  become 
‘  a  common  solicitor,  not  only  in  public  affairs,  but  even  in  pri- 
‘  vate  matters  of  justice.  He  would  in  a  very  little  time  have  gone 
‘  round  the  House,  and  spoke  to  every  man  that  he  thought 

*  worth  speaking  to.  And  he  was  apt  to  do  that  upon  the  solici* 

‘  tation  of  any  of  the  ladies  in  favour,  or  of  any  that  had  credit 
‘  with  them.’  The  Countess  of  Sunderland  wrote  to  Mr  Sidney 
from  Oxford  on  the  very  day  of  the  dissolution.  Under  the 
circumstances,  her  letter  is  more  than  a  lady’s  letter.  She  had 
not  her  cipher  with  her,  and  could  say  no  more  than  send  him 
word  ‘  of  the  strange  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  who 
‘  have  rejected  an  impeachment  of  the  House  of  Commons : 

‘  which  has  been  yet  never  in  no  time  practised.’ 

These  questions,  dull  as  they  are,  should  not  be  left  at  sea 
till  an  occasion  arrives  for  using  them.  It  is  then  too  late.  The 
best  of  us  are  disqualifled.  To  be  studied  judicially,  they  must 
be  studied  in  a  calm.  Under  this  conviction,  as  Mr  Hallam 
was  not  likely  to  continue  the  controversy  in  his  own  person,  we 
have  accepted  Lord  Campbell’s  challenge.  After  all,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  probably  one  of  historical  curiosity  only.  In  this  Lord 
Campbell  may  be  right ;  but  not  for  the  reasons  he  suggests. 
If  we  have  seen  the  last  impeachment  of  a  Commoner  for  treason, 
the  Lords  may  take  comfort,  and  be  pretty  sure  that  we  have  also 
seen  the  last  impeachment  of  both  Commoner  and  Peer.  The 
truth  is,  impeachments  were  found  unmanageable,  and  are  out  of 
credit.  They  have  done  good  service  in  their  time  ;  but  their 
time  perhaps  is  over.  Nevertheless,  if  we  read  the  impeachment 
of  Warren  Hastings,  and  Burke’s  remarks  on  it,  carefully  and 
impartially,  we  must  admit  that  there  is  a  warning  in  them  both 
ways.  Latitudinarian  impeachments,  conducted  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  of  an  unknown  law  of  Parliament,  are  almost  as  danger¬ 
ous  as  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  and  acts  of  attainder.  While 
impeachments,  conducted  on  the  terms  of  an  indictment  at  com¬ 
mon  law,  are  a  poor  security  against  those  high  crimes  and  mis¬ 
demeanours,  which  the  Impeachments  of  prime  ministers  and 
proconsuls  were  originally  intended  to  suppress. 

There  is  one  other  point,  upon  which,  as  often  as  it  crosses 
our  path,  (and  it  crosses  it  too  often,)  we  are  completely  at 
variance  with  Lord  Campbell :  that  is.  Parliamentary  Privilege. 
We  are  not  to  be  frightened  into  throwing  down  our  arms  by 
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scornful  words  ;  and  no  friend  to  legal  liberty  need  be  ashamed 
of  treading  in  the  steps  of  Holt  and  Denman,  of  Krskine  and  of 
Romilly,  of  Hargrave  and  of  Hallam.  On  the  same  side  is  to 
be  found  the  name  of  every  Judge  of  our  own  times,  who  has 
been  charged  with  the  duty  of  pronouncing  an  opinion.  We 
hope  we  may  never  again  be  called  upon  to  set  our  precedents  in 
battle  array.  However,  should  circumstances  force  us  into  the 
field,  we  cannot  think  of  letting  Lord  Campbell  keep  the  quiet 
possession  of  Thorpe’s  case,  which  he  makes  so  sure  of  doing. 
Precedents  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  are,  to  be  sure, 
not  much  more  regular  than  precedents  from  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  Second.  Nevertheless,  to  see  Thorpe’s  case  ranged  on  the 
other  side,  and  placed  in  the  very  front,  was  a  novelty  which 
made  us  start.  If  Lord  Campbell,  the  Historian,  can  separate 
himself  from  Sir  John  Campbell  the  Attorney- General,  we 
are  satisfied  that  he  will  reconsider  the  case  of  ’rhorpe,  in 
all  its  circumstances,  for  his  next  edition.  Meantime,  Lord 
Campbell  is  probably  at  the  present  moment  engaged  upon 
the  Life  of  Somers.  He  will  find  in  it  the  following  passage. 
The  statement  is  made  by  Swift  in  1724,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Middleton.  If  Lord  Campbell  should  take  the  Irish 
Chancellors  in  hand,  he  will  come  to  him  in  due  season.  ‘  Lord 
‘  Somers,  (observes  Swift,)  the  greatest  man  I  ever  knew  of  your 

*  robe,  lamented  to  me  that  the  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  or  the 
‘  Privileges  of  Parliament,  should  ever  be  liable  to  dispute  in  any 

*  single  branch  of  either  ;  by  which  means,  he  said,  the  public 
‘  often  suffered  great  inconveniences,  whereof  he  gave  me  several 

*  instances.  I  produce  the  authority  of  so  eminent  a  person,  to 
‘  justify  my  desires  that  some  high  points  might  be  cleared.  ” 
The  strength  of  Somers  was  tasked  to  the  uttermost  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  Succession,  and  in  the 
Union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  There  is  nothing  of  any  con¬ 
sequence  now  remaining  loose  about  Prerogatives.  But  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  the  credit  of  parliament,  reverence  for  the 
laws,  are  all  compromised  by  the  inextricable  confusion  with 
which  Privilege  is  still  surrounded.  Lord  Campbell  once  inti¬ 
mated  that  he  had  a  measure  to  propose.  If  he  should  carry  out 
in  detail  what  Lord  Somers  could  only  suggest  in  principle,  it 
will  be  a  noble  supplement  to  his  life  of  Somers.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  limited  Privilege,  and  Breach  of  Privilege,  by  law. 
Why  should  not  we  ?  It  can  hardly  be  the  Republican  element 
in  our  Constitution  which  is  in  the  way. 

Shaftesbury  was  a  one  year’s  Chancellor — consul  unius  anni — 
and  nobody  could  wish  him  more.  It  is  almost  as  difficult  to 
think  of  him  on  the  woolsack,  as  to  recognize  in  him  a  possible 
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friend  of  Locke’s.  We  should  like  to  know  a  little  more  about 
that  friendship — the  nature  of  it — what  presumptions  it  entitles 
us  to  form ;  for,  that  Shaftesbury  should  have  been  the  friend 
of  Locke,  has  always  struck  us  to  be  a  greater  contradiction 
than  all  the  contrasts  which  Dryden  has  collected  and  con¬ 
densed  ;  and  to  be  a  fact  far  more  favourable  to  his  character, 
than  any  other  circumstance  in  his  life.  If  the  intimacy  touch¬ 
ed  on  feelings  worthy  of  the  name  of  friendship,  there  must, 
after  all,  have  been  some  good  in  him  himself,  as  well  as  in  great 
part  of  his  public  conduct,  and  in  many  of  the  measures  he  pro¬ 
posed.  His  merit  in  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  great  indeed ; 
— a  merit  from  which  we  will  not  detract,  beyond  observing, 
that  no  man  in  the  kingdom  was  more  likely  to  be  wanting  its 
protection  sooner  than  himself ! 

His  natural  vocation,  however,  was  clearly  mischief.  When 
it  did  not  suit  his  purpose  to  be  mischievous  in  his  ends,  he  was 
obliged  to  put  up  with  being  mischievous  in  his  means.  He 
had  studied  the  art  of  mischief  as  a  science ;  and,  by  constant 
practice,  he  became  a  more  perfect  master  in  it  every  year  he 
lived.  Lord  Campbell’s  sketch  of  Shaftesbury,  as  the  Ariel  of 
the  Tempests  by  which  the  Parliaments  of  Charles  II.  were 
shipwrecked  one  after  the  other — ‘  flaming  amazement’  from  op¬ 
posite  sides,  at  the  same  moment,  and  in  both  Houses,  is  very 
picturesque.  Likely  enough,  too,  to  be  true ;  for  a  man  who,  dis¬ 
believing  in  the  Popish  plot  himself,  could  hound  on  the  public 
in  their  blind  and  hellish  chase,  was  capable  of  any  thing.  We 
should  much  sooner  trust  the  men  who  counselled  the  Mas¬ 
sacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  But  the  probability  of  his  having 
played  this  double  part  in  the  quarrel  between  the  two  Houses, 
concerning  Appeals  from  Chancery,  is  stronger  than  the  proof. 

At  length  he  overreached  himself.  Presuming  on  his  past  im¬ 
punity,  he  had  in  1677  the  audacity  to  deny,  that  the  House  he 
was  addressing  was  a  House  of  Parliament  at  all.  Upon  this, 
the  Lords  committed  him  for  a  contempt  against  the  House,  during 
the  King's  pleasure  and  their  own.  He  applied  to  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench  for  his  discharge  :  taking  several  objections  to  the 
form  of  the  commitment ; — among  others,  objecting  to  its  genera¬ 
lity.  The  King’s  Bench  avoided  any  positive  opinion  on  the 
return  ;  but  remanded  him  on  the  larger  ground  of  their  want  of 
jurisdiction.  Lord  Campbell  takes  the  occasion  of  this  case  to  go 
out  of  his  way  ;  and  to  connect  the  General  Warrant  by  the  Lords 
on  which  Shaftesbury  had  been  committed,  with  the  general  form, 
in  which,  he  says,  he  took  care  to  settle  the  commitment  of  the 
Sheriffs  of  Middlesex,  on  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when 
he  was  Attorney.  If  the  validity  of  such  a  return  had  stood  upon 
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the  opinions  of  the  Judges  of  the  King’s  Bench  in  1677,  as  far 
as  the  opinions  of  llainsford  and  his  brethren  were  hesitatingly 
intimated  in  the  case  in  question,  its  validity  would  be  indeed 
questionable.  The  Sheriit’s  of  Middlesex  would  have  been  very 
thankful  to  Lord  Campbell,  if  he  had  let  his  House  of  Commons 
follow  the  example  of  Lord  Nottingham’s  House  of  Lords ;  and 
had  made  their  committal  depend  upon  the  King's  ’pleasure  1 
The  law,  however,  is  at  present  beyond  dispute.  A  commit¬ 
ment  for  a  contempt  by  either  House  of  Parliament,  or  by  a 
Court  of  Record,  is  a  commitment  in  execution,  and  need 
not  specify  the  particulars  of  the  offence.  But  let  us  see  how 
this  analogy  may  work.  The  game  of  committing  for  unspecified 
contempts,  is  a  game  that  two  can  play  at.  The  Lords,  the 
Commons,  and  the  Supreme  Courts  at  VVestminster,  may  grind 
innocent  men  by  the  collision  of  their  conflicting  weight.  Suppose 
a  Court  of  Justice  to  fancy,  that  one  of  the  Counsel  learned  in 
the  Law  was  arguing  a  case  before  them  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  their  dignity — a  general  warrant  for  contempt  might  lodge 
him  in  prison  without  bail  or  mainprise.  How  singular  would 
have  been  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex,  im¬ 
prisoned  by  virtue  of  an  Attorney- General’s  indefinite  warrant  in 
one  cell,  and  the  Attorney- General  himself  lingering  in  confine¬ 
ment  in  another!  under  a  warrant  framed  at  the  Crown-Office, 
in  the  very  form  which,  he  so  triumphantly  records,  that  he  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  Speaker’s  signature  I 

The  distinction  upon  which  these  commitments  are  sup¬ 
ported,  while  similar  commitments,  whether  by  inferior  courts 
or  for  detention  merely,  are  null  and  void,  turns  in  these  ex¬ 
cepted  cases  on  the  supposition  of  a  preceding  judgment, 
which  the  commitment  represents.  The  application  of  this  dis¬ 
tinction  to  a  case  of  disputed  jurisdiction,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  back  all  enquiry  into  the  merits,  was  a  poor  compliment 
to  Sir  John  Campbell’s  powerful  client,  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  should  have  thought  himself 
under  any  obligation  to  do  for  the  Representatives  of  the  People, 
what,  we  are  sure,  nothing  would  have  tempted  him  to  do  for 
any  earthly  interest  of  his  own.  Especially  when  two  honest  men 
were  to  be  made  the  scapegoats ;  and  for  no  other  crime  than 
for  obedience  to  what  the  Judges,  from  whom  they  receive  the 
law  in  all  other  instances,  had  told  them  was  the  law  in  this. 
The  poor  Sheriffs,  while  in  Newgate,  might  have  fallen  in  with 
the  third  volume  of  the  State  Trials.  They  would  have  found 
there  the  history  of  a  commitment  as  general  as  their  own.  The 
patriots,  who  resisted  Loan-money  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  L,  ought  to  be  as  well  known  to  Englishmen  as  Ship- 
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money  and  Hampden.  Many  gentlemen  were  imprisoned  all 
over  England  for  refusing  to  pay  the  sums  assessed  on  them 
under  the  Privy  Seal.  Only  live  attempted  to  release  them¬ 
selves,  by  appealing  to  the  law.  Heath,  Attorney- General, 
was  well  aware  that  the  cause  of  their  imprisonment  would  not 
bear  the  light  of  even  those  times.  Accordingly,  on  their 
moving  for  their  Habeas  Corpus^  he  kept  the  cause  out  of  sight : 
merely  returning,  that  they  were  committed  by  the  special  com¬ 
mand  of  his  ilajesty.  Hyde,  C.  J.,  held  the  return  sufB- 
cient :  and  would  enquire  no  further.  The  Court,  however,  had 
the  caution  to  abide  by  its  own  forms :  and,  when  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  pressed  them  to  make  a  special  entry  by  way  of 
judgment,  ^  quia  nulla  fuit  causa  ostenta,  ideo  ne  fuit  baileabile,’ 
the  Court  stood  upon  the  defensive,  and  would  not  allow  of  any 
other  entry  upon  a  general  commitment  except  that  of  a  general 
remand.  The  report  of  the  trial  and  of  ‘the  fatal  judgment’ 
is  immediately  followed  by  the  great  debate  on  the  Liberty  of 
the  Subject :  of  which  the  Petition  of  Right  was  the  immortal 
issue.  The  King  insisted  on  his  right  to  commit,  and  show  no 
cause.  Coke  declared  that  a  judgment  to  that  effect,  ‘  would 
‘  sting  us  to  death*  We  are  sure,  that  as  little  can  be  said  in  be¬ 
half  of  general  commitments,  in  the  form  in  which  they  still  sur¬ 
vive.  In  our  opinion.  Lord  Campbell  will  confer  a  great  favour  on 
bis  countrymen,  if,  after  having  drawn  our  attention  to  the  subject 
of  general  commitments  for  contempts,  he  would  now  introduce 
a  bill  for  doing  away  with  them  altogether.  His  bill,  abolish¬ 
ing  general  commitment'^,  must  of  course  be  accompanied  by  a 
second  bill,  defining  those  particular  contempts  for  which  alone 
the  Courts  shall  for  the  future  be  entitled  to  commit.  The 
Americans  have  done  this.  We  again  ask,  why  should  not  we  ? 
The  Supreme  Courts  of  the  United  States  have  higher  powers 
than  any  English  judicatory.  But  on  the  imprudent  committal 
of  an  advocate  by  a  State’s  Judge,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  a  ge¬ 
neral  bill  was  passed  immediately,  which  it  would  be  a  good 
beginning  to  transfer  at  once  into  our  statute  book. 

On  revising  his  Biographies  for  a  new  edition.  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell  will  detect  a  few  inaccuracies,  and  here  and  there  a  few 
colloquialisms  and  allusions  below  the  true  level  and  character 
of  his  work.  These  he  can  easily  remove  ;  they  are  the  almost 
unavoidable  consequenees  of  his  wonderful  rapidity  of  execution. 
Every  succeeding  edition,  we  doubt  not,  will  improve  the  work 
for  grave  and  austere  students;  will  put  more  research  into  it; 
and  regularly  invest  the  strong  places  he  has  now  been  contented 
to  slight,  from  his  too  great  eagerness  to  push  on.  And  yet  it 
is  probably  to  this  rapid  execution,  and  forward  movement,  that 
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the  characteristic  excellence  of  these  volumes — their  light  and 
vigorous  narrative — is  io  be  ascribed.  There  are  no  more  dis¬ 
cussions  or  observations  than  are  strictly  necessary,  by  way  of 
general  hints,  or  hand-book  for  the  sights  we  are  to  see.  It  is 
a  kind  of  merit  which  we  have  lately  been  much  in  want 
of;  and  it  is  the  one  which,  above  all  others,  has  made  these 
Lives  so  very  welcome  to  so  many  diiferent  kinds  of  readers.  We 
have  found  people  of  all  classes  reading  them  as  a  Story-Book. 
But  there  is  a  still  greater  praise  to  which  Lord  Campbell  is 
entitled — a  praise  beyond  any  compliment  which  mere  composi¬ 
tion  can  deserve.  His  judgments  upon  individuals  are  candid, 
just,  and  generous.  His  views  excellent  upon  public  affairs, 
and  on  the  duties  of  public  men.  He  may  have  weak  passages 
to  strengthen,  and  careless  passages  to  correct ;  but  he  will  have 
nothing  in  principle  to  recall. 

‘  I  hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession,’  are  the  first 
words  of  Bacon’s  ‘  Maxims  of  the  Law.’  Sir  Edward  Coke 
accounts  for  the  publication  of  his  Reports  by  a  quaint  compari¬ 
son,  as  poetical  almost  as  his  more  figurative  rival  would  have 
ventured  on.  ‘  As  naturalists  say,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  fowl 

*  of  the  wood  or  of  the  plain,  that  doth  not  bring  somewhat  to  the 
‘  building  of  the  eagle’s  nest :  some,  cinnamon  or  things  of  price  ; 

*  some,  juniper  or  things  of  lesser  value;  so  ought  every  man, 
‘  according  to  his  power,  place,  and  capacity,  to  bring  something 
‘  to  the  adorning  of  our  great  eagle’s  nest,  our  own  dear  country.’ 
In  this  at  least,  if  in  nothing  else,  the  wisest  of  Chancellors  and 
the  most  learned  of  Chief- Justices,  were  agreed.  Of  the  present 
race  of  Lawyers,  there  is  not  one  more  resolute  in  paying  his  pro¬ 
fessional  debts,  and  in  bringing  in  his  contribution  to  the  ‘  eagle’s 
‘  nest,  ’  than  Lord  Campbell.  He  has  kept  his  ground  for  many 
years  in  the  front  rank  of  zealous  and  intelligent  Law  Reformers. 
Out  of  office,  while  drawing  neither  pay  nor  pension,  he  has 
worked  hard  to  keep  up  the  judicial  character  and  efficiency  of 
those  two  anomalous  Tribunals,  the  Privy  Council  and  the  House 
of  Lords.  And  now,  the  volumes,  of  which  we  have  given  this 
imperfect  notice,  are  a  most  unexpected  addition  to  his  services. 
The  way  was  not  quite  untrodden.  One  or  two  deserving  writers 
had  gone  before  him  upon  favourite  portions  of  the  road.  Yet 
not  so  far,  but  that  his  Lives  of  the  Chancellors  may  be  honestly 
described,  not  only  as  an  agreeable  contribution  :  They  look  like 
a  good  beginning  towards  the  systematic  cultivation  of  a  long- 
neglected  province,  the  Literature  of  the  English  Law. 
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Art.  II. — The  Spanish  Lady's  Love.  Illustrated  by  Lady 

Dalmeny.  Folio.  London:  1846. 

rpiiEbeautiful  Ballad,  which  the pencilof  Lady  Dalmenyhas here 
graced  with  a  series  of  Illustrations  of  kindred  beauty,  has 
long  been  a  favourite  with  all  admirers  of  poetry.  Well  known  to 
the  collectors  of  our  national  ballads,  it  has  been  reprinted  with 
expressions  of  admiration  by  Percy;  and  it  has  inspired  the  great 
muse  of  Wordsworth  to  imitation  of  its  purity  of  sentiment,  its 
expressive  transitions  of  dialogue,  and  its  peculiar  melody  of 
versification,  in  his  ‘  Armenian  Lady’s  Love.’ 

Of  its  authorship  nothing  appears  to  be  known.  But  some 
traditions  remain  with  regard  to  the  supposed  actors  in  its  scene, 
of  which  the  substance  is  thus  given  by  Percy  :  * — ‘  It  was  a 

*  tradition  in  the  w’est  of  England,  that  the  person  admired  by 
‘  the  Spanish  lady  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Popham  family,  and 
‘  that  her  picture,  with  the  pearl  necklace  mentioned  in^  the 

*  ballad,  was  not  many  years  ago  preserved  at  Littlecot,  near 
‘  Hungerford,  Wilts,  the  seat  of  that  respectable  family. 

‘  Another  tradition  hath  pointed  out  Sir  Richard  Levison  of 
‘  Trentham,  in  Stafibrdshire,  as  the  subject  of  the  ballad,  who 
‘  married  Margaret  daughter  of  Charles  Earl  of  Nottingham, 

‘  and  was  eminently  distinguished  as  a  naval  officer  and  com- 

*  mander,  in  all  the  expeditions  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  latter 
‘  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign — particularly  in  that  to  Cadiz 
‘  in  1596,  when  he  was  aged  twenty*seven.  He  died  in  1605, 

‘  and  has  a  monument  with  his  effigy  in  brass  in  Wolverhampton 
‘  Church.’  The  effigy,  judging  of  it  from  the  engraving  in 
Shaw’s  ‘  History  of  Staffordshire,’  j"  is  a  creditable  performance 
as  a  work  of  art ;  representing  a  man  of  middle  age,  armed,  and 
with  a  truncheon  in  his  hand — the  countenance  gentle  and  pre¬ 
possessing.  Shaw  mentions  that  some  of  the  Committee  men  of 
Stafibrd,  during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  had  cast  an  eye 
of  longing  on  this  brazen  statue  of  the  Admiral,  which  they  had 
intended,  not  inappropriately,  to  convert  into  a  piece  of  ordnance. 
The  effigy,  however,  was  somehow  rescued  from  their  hands  by 
the  Lady  Levison  of  Trentham,  and  for  some  time  preserved  for 
safety  in  the  church  of  Littleshull  in  Salop,  from  which  it  was 
removed  to  the  recess  it  afterwards  occupied  in  Wolverhampton. 

There  is  such  a  pleasing  uncertainty  about  both  the  traditions 
as  given  by  Percy,  that  the  reader  may  adopt  that  which  best 
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accords  with  his  own  fancy.  Had  the  necklace  been  still  extant, 
the  preference  would  have  been  due  to  Littlecot;  but,  as  that  piece 
of  evidence  had  disappeared  before  Percy’s  time,  we  own  we 
incline  to  prefer  the  claim  of  the  Admiral  to  that  of  ‘  the  gentleman 
*  of  the  Popham  family.’ 

In  order  to  render  intelligible  the  rjemarks  we  have  to  make 
upop  this  fine  old  poem,  and  on  Lady  Ualmeny’s  Illustrations, 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reprinting  it  entire, — confident  that 
no  one  will  regret  having  his  recollections  of  it  thus  revived. 

Will  you  hear  a  Spanish  lady, 

Hotv  she  wooed  an  English  man  ? 

Garments  gay  as  rich  as  may  be 
Decked  with  jewels  she  had  on. 

Of  a  comely  countenance  and  grace  was  she, 

And  by  birth  and  parentage  of  high  degree. 

As  his  prisoner  there  he  kept  her. 

In  his  hands  her  life  did  lye ; 

Cupid's  bands  did  tye  them  taster 
By  the  liking  of  an  eye. 

In  bis  courteous  company  was  all  her  joy. 

To  favour  him  in  any  thing  she  was  not  coy. 

But  at  last  there  came  commandment 
For  to  set  the  ladies  free. 

With  their  jewels  still  adorned, 

None  to  do  them  injury. 

Then  said  this  lady  mild,  “  Full  woe  is  me  ; 

O  let  me  still  sustain  this  kind  captivity ! 

“  Gallant  captain,  shew  some  pity 
To  a  ladye  in  distresse ; 

Leave  me  not  within  this  city, 

For  to  dye  in  heavinesse  : 

Thou  has  set  this  present  day  my  body  free, 

But  my  heart  in  prison  still  remains  with  thee.” 

How  sbould'st  thou,  fair  lady,  love  me, 

Whom  thou  knowst  thy  country’s  foe  ? 

Thv  fair  wordes  make  me  suspect  the.e: 

Serpents  lie  where  flowers  grow.” — 

All  the  harm  I  wishe  to  thee,  most  courteous  knight, 

God  grant  the  same  upon  my  head  may  fully  light. 

Blessed  be  the  time  and  season, 

That  you  came  on  Spanish  ground; 

If  our  foes  you  may  be  termed, 

Gentle  foes  we  have  you  found  : 

With  our  city,  you  have  won  our  hearts  eche  one. 

Then  to  your  country  bear  away,  that  is  your  owne.” 
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“  Rest  you  still,  most  gallant  lady  ; 

Rest  you  still,  and  weep  no  more  ; 

Of  fair  lovers  there  is  plenty, 

Spain  doth  yield  a  wonderous  store.” — 

Spaniards  fraught  u  ith  jealousy  we  often  find, 

But  Englishmen  through  all  the  world  are  counted  kind. 

“  Leave  me  not  unto  a  Spaniard, 

You  alone  enjoy  my  heart ; 

I  am  lovely,  young,  and  tender, 

Love  is  likewise  my  desert : 

Still  to  serve  thee  day  and  night  my  mind  is  prest ; 

The  wife  of  every  Englishman  is  counted  blest.” 

“  It  would  be  a  shame,  fair  lady. 

For  to  bear  a  woman  hence ; 

English  soldiers  never  carry 
Any  such  without  offence.” — 

I'll  quickly  change  myself,  if  it  be  so. 

And  like  a  page  lie  follow  thee,  where’er  thou  go.” 

“  I  have  neither  gold  nor  silver 
To  maintain  thee  in  this  case, 

And  to  travel  is  great  charges. 

As  you  know  in  every  place.” — 

My  chains  and  jewels  every  one  shal  be  thy  own. 

And  eke  five  hundred  pounds  in  gold  that  lies  unknown.” 

“  On  the  seas  are  many  dangers, 

Many  storms  do  there  arise, 

Which  wil  be  to  ladies  dreadful, 

And  force  tears  from  watery  eyes.” — 

Well  in  troth  1  shall  endure  extremity, 

For  I  could  find  in  heart  to  lose  my  life  for  thee.” 

“  Courteous  ladye,  leave  this  fancy. 

Here  comes  all  that  breeds  the  strife ; 

I  in  England  have  already 
A  sweet  woman  to  my  wife  ; 

I  will  not  falsify  my  vow  for  gold  nor  gain. 

Nor  yet  for  all  the  fairest  dames  that  live  in  Spain.” 

“  Oh  how  happy  is  that  woman 
That  enjoys  so  true  a  friend ! 

Many  happy  days  God  send  her ; 

Of  my  suit  1  make  an  end : 

On  my  knees  1  pardon  crave  for  my  offence. 

Which  did  from  love  and  true  affection  first  commence. 

“  Commend  me  to  thy  lovely  lady. 

Bear  to  her  this  chain  of  gold ; 

And  these  bracelets  for  a  token ; 

Grieving  that  1  was  so  bold  : 

All  my  jewels  in  like  sort  take  thou  with  thee. 

For  they  are  fitting  for  thy  wife,  but  not  for  me. 
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“  I  will  spend  my  days  in  prayer, 

Lore  and  all  her  laws  defye  ; 

In  a  nunnery  will  I  shroud  mee, 

Far  from  any  companye  : 

But  ere  my  prayers  have  an  end,  be  sure  of  this. 

To  pray  for  thee  and  for  thy  love  I  will  not  miss. 

“  Thus  farewell,  most  gallant  captain  ! 

Farewell  to  my  heart’s  content  I 
Count  not  Spanish  ladies  wanton, 

Though  to  thee  my  love  was  bent : 

Joy  and  true  prosperity  goe  still  with  thee  !” — 

“  The  like  fall  ever  to  thy  share,  most  fair  ladie.” 

That  this  striking  ballad  should  have  been  a  favourite  wher¬ 
ever  it  was  known,  we  do  not  wonder.  Whether  viewed  as  a 
picture  of  human  emotion,  under  circumstances  applicable  to  all 
times,  or  as  a  noble  and  discriminating  tribute  to  the  English 
national  character  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is,  to  our  minds, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  perfect  compositions  of  its  class. 
We  see  embodied  in  it  the  characteristic  features,  and  the  do¬ 
minant  influences,  of  the  country  and  the  time.  Here,  as  in  a 
miniature,  we  have  portrayed  the  love4)f  adventure,  the  spirit  of 
honour  and  bravery ;  that  respect  for  engagements,  that  deep- 
rooted  feeling  of  religion,  those  ‘  high  thoughts  seated  in  hearts 
‘  of  courtesy,’  (to  borrow  an  expression  from  Sydney,)  which 
the  imagination  delights  to  associate  with  this  glorious  period  of 
our  annals.  We  can  trace  in  every  line  the  pride  of  country 
naturally  springing  from  the  dignified  position  then  occupied 
by  England,  and  stamping  a  feeling  of  power  and  self-respect 
on  every  heart  conscious  of  belonging  to 

‘  The  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  free. 

The  beautiful,  the  brave,  the  lords  of  earth  and  sea.’ 

But  this  pride  does  not  betray  itself  in  vain  boasting,  in 
vulgar  triumph,  or  unfair  depreciation  of  opponents.  It  does 
ample  justice  to  the  high  qualities  of  its  rivals; — satisfied  that 
England  does  not  require  to  lower  the  qualities  of  hostile 
nations,  in  order  to  elevate  her  own.  We  see  it  here  tempered 
by  a  gentleness  of  manners,  a  forbearance  and  sympathy  for 
others,  which  Chivalry  had  indeed  theoretically  advocated ; 
but  which  the  progress  of  literature,  the  general  advance 
of  intelligence,  and  the  increasing  stability  of  settled  govern¬ 
ment,  had  for  the  first  time  reduced  to  practice, — so  far,  at 
least,  as  regarded  the  humbler  classes  of  society ;  and  all  this 
deepened  and  adorned  by  a  devotional  spirit  of  humility 
towards  God,  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  lofty  attitude 
which  man  maintains  towards  his  fellow-men.  In  the  earlier 
and  ruder  days  of  Chivalry,  we  have  instances  enough  where  a 
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Knight  would  peril  his  life  for  a  noble ;  or  where  a  successful 
Conqueror  might  veil  his  inward  pride  beneath  a  show  of 
outward  modesty,  or  an  ostentatious  disclaimer  of  all  personal 
merit :  but  now  only  do  we  see  the  principles  of  Chivalry 
carried  out  into  action  in  a  sincere  and  catholic  spirit;  now 
only  do  we  meet  with  instances  like  that  of  Sydney  resign¬ 
ing  the  untasted  water  to  a  simple  soldier  on  the  field  of 
Zutphen  ;  or,  amidst  the  tumultuous  joy  which  followed  the 
defeat  of  the  navies  of  Spain,  hear  the  voice  of  a  nation,  in  a 
spirit  of  true  humility,  ascribing  the  triumph  to  that  Great  Being 
who  had  blown  with  His  Winds,  and  they  were  scattered. 

This,  indeed,  and  not  the  age  of  Edward  III.,  though  adorned 
by  the  muse  of  Chaucer,  and  the  glories  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers, 
is  the  true  chivalrous  period  of  England; — when  all  the  best  fea¬ 
tures  of  Chivalry  had  been  retained,  while  its  harsher  traits 
had  been  shaded  off  and  refined.  It  would  almost  seem,  indeed, 
as  if  those  emotions  and  actions  which  are  the  offspring  of  such  a 
theory,  grew  more  vivid  and  exalted  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
from  the  latent  but  growing  consciousness  that  the  principles  to 
which  they  owed  their  birth  would  soon  cease  to  be  a  reality; — that 
the  influence  of  Chivalry  on  society  would  soon  and  for  ever  dis¬ 
appear; — equally  oppressed  by  the  spirit  of  craft  and  low  ambition 
which  deformed  the  reign  of  James,  the  stern  conflicts  and  absorb¬ 
ing  interests  of  the  civil  wars,  the  puritanic  gloom  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  or  that  selfish  and  heartless  elegance  with  which  the 
Restoration  attempted  to  gloss  over  its  vices  and  follies.  And 
hence,  as  if  on  the  eve  of  departure,  it  seemed  to  seize  with  a  pecu¬ 
liar  faith  and  intensity  on  the  minds  of  all,  as  our  hearts  attach 
themselves  with  a  fonder  longing  to  beings  and  objects  to  which 
we  know  we  are  about  to  bid  a  final  farewell. 

This  national  ballad  is  conceived  in  the  best  and  most 
liberal  spirit  of  its  time.  It  is  not  the  mere  chronicle  of 
the  ballad-monger, — vigorous  and  spirit-stirring,  but  one-sided 
and  unjust, — as  popular  ballads  generally  are.  It  shows  a 
power  of  conceiving  and  reconciling,  in  a  spirit  of  generous 
accommodation  and  allowance,  the  contrasts  of  national  charac¬ 
ter.  *  The  laurel  meed  of  mighty  conquerors  ’  it  claims,  and 
justly  claims,  for  those  who  had  avenged  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
of  the  Armada  by  the  two  successful  descents  on  Cadiz  and 
Vigo  ;  but  it  accords  to  their  Spanish  opponents  the  honour  of 
a  brave  resistance,  and  of  that  high-minded  submission  to  mis¬ 
fortune,  of  which  their  Monarch — not  unworthy  in  this  respect  of 
his  great  ancestry — had  shown  so  noble  a  precedent  when  the  tid¬ 
ings  of  the  discomfiture  of  his  gigantic  armament  had  been  com¬ 
municated  to  him  by  Medina  Sidonia. 

The  truth  is,  the  minstrel  has,  in  this  instance,  proved  that  he 
is  also  a  dramatist — that  he  possesses  the  power  of  conceiving 
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and  painting  the  human  heart,  placed  in  situations  of  a  novel 
character,  and  under  relations  involving  no  ordinary  delicacy 
and  difficulty  of  management — where  the  slightest  deviation  into 
meanness  of  sentiment  would  have  been  absolutely  fatal  to  the 
result — where  a  treatment  of  the  subject,  bold  in  the  general 
conception,  brief  in  its  exposition,  yet  delicate  and  refined  in 
the  expression  of  the  details — were  all  indispensable.  Dra¬ 
matic  in  its  form — for  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  dialogue 
— it  is  equally  so  in  substance  ;  for  it  tells,  in  a  few  verses  and  by 
a  series  of  situations,  a  complete  and  pathetic  story.  It  deals  in 
the  outset  with  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  poetry  has 
to  encounter; — namely,  a  case  where  the  ordinary  relations 
of  the  sexes  are  changed  ;  and  the  lady,  under  the  influence  of  an 
uncontrollable  sentiment,  takes  upon  herself  the  part  of  the 
lover.  This  was  a  favourite  theme  of  our  older  dramatists — for 
poets  love  to  contend  with  difficulty  for  difficulty’s  sake.  En¬ 
amoured  damsels,  who  take  the  initiative  in  love,  and  follow  some 
faithless  or  unconscious  Cavalier  in  the  disguise  of  page  or  squire, 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  pages  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
and  others — borrowed  in  fact  from  the  Spanish  novels  of  the  day, 
or  the  plays  of  Lope  and  his  predecessors.  But  the  frequent 
failures,  or  rather  the  generally  repulsive  effect  of  such  situa¬ 
tions,  attest  the  hazard  with  which  their  representation  is  accom¬ 
panied.  Out  of  this  difficulty,  which  places  the  heroine  of  the 
Dallad  in  what  seems,  at  first,  a  false  position,  with  what  skill  and 
delicacy  is  she  ultimately  extricated !  How  naturally  are  we 
brought  to  see  and  feel  that  circumstances  have  justified,  if  not 
necessitated,  an  attachment  upon  her  part,  as  pure  as  it  is  in¬ 
tense,  and  as  unselfish  as  it  is  overmastering.  Cadiz  has  fallen 
before  the  daring  valour  of  the  English  arms.  But  the  dreaded 
conquerors  have  proved  themselves  gentle  foes — as  courteous  as 
brave.  Property  and  female  honour  have  been  respected  :  after  a 
brief  alarm,  grim-visaged  war  bas  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front, 
and — save  from  the  presence  of  noble  and  courtly  strangers,  and 
the  pageantry  rather  than  the  more  terrible  accompaniments  of 
war — Cadiz  scarcely  feels  that  it  has  been  captured.  The  Spanish 
Lady,  thrown  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  English  conquerors, 
has  experienced  the  transition  from  fear  to  confidence,  from  con¬ 
fidence  to  gtatitude,  from  gratitude  to  love ;  and  unconscious 
of  any  obstacle  to  a  return  of  attachment  on  his  part,  and 
on  the  eve  of  a  dreaded  separation,  she,  with  all  the  warmth 
of  a  Spanish  temperament,  but  with  all  the  self-respect  of 
a  nature  that  knows  its  own  worth,  and  feels  itself  entitled  to 
demand  affection  in  return,*  reveals  to  him  the  secret  of  her  heart. 

•  ‘  I  am  lovely,  young,  and  tender. 

Love  is  likewise  my  desert' 
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If  she  urges  her  claim  warmly  and  perseveringly,  we  make  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  surprise  and  disappointment  of  a  feeling  and  noble 
nature,  at  suddenly  encountering  difficulty  and  evasion  where  there 
was  reason  to  anticipate  nothing  but  a  correspondence  of  senti¬ 
ment.  But  if  a  momentary  impression  is  created,  that  her  plead¬ 
ing  is  somewhat  too  warm  and  importunate,  how  completely  is  the 
impression  removed  by  the  manner  in  which  she  receives  at  last  the 
tidings  of  her  fate  !  She  indulges  in  no  passionate  burst  of  grief, 
gives  vent  to  no  jealousy  of  her  rival,  utters  no  reproach,  no 
remonstrance,  where  reproach  would  have  been  just;  she  yields 
with  native  dignity  to  what  is  inevitable ;  and  seeks  only  the 
revenge  of  great  minds,  that  of  heaping  benefits  on  those  from 
whom  injury  has  been  received.  The  jewels,  which  she  herself 
now  lays  aside  for  ever,  she  destines  for  her  who  unconsciously 
stands  between  her  and  her  happiness ;  and  her  parting  prayer 
is,  that  joy  and  true  prosperity  may  be  the  lot  of  him  who  has 
tried  her  bosom  with  its  bitterest  pang. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  this  picture  of  feeling,  that  appears 
indelicate,  obtrusive,  or  unwomanly  ?  Far  otherwise,  if  we 
may  trust  our  own  impressions.  For  in  our  minds,  the 
enamoured  Spaniard — innocently  pressing  her  suit  upon 
her  conqueror — in  utter  ignorance  of  his  pre-ergagement — 
awakens  something  of  the  same  pure  sympathy  which  is  inspired, 
though  undoubtedly  in  a  higher  degree,  by  the  creations  of 
Shakspeare; — as  when,  ih  the  lonely  Island,  Miranda  surren¬ 
ders  her  maiden  heart  at  the  first  summons  to  Ferdinand ;  or 
Juliet  in  the  moonlit  gardens  of  Mantua,  spell-bound  by  the  fas¬ 
cination  of  a  first  enchantment,  seems  to  court  the  advances  of 
passion,  and  to  extilt  in  the  consciousness  that  her  destiny  is 
fixed  at  once  and  for  ever. 

Nor  is  the  English  Captain  less  naturally  drawn,  though, 
placed  beside  the  Lady,  he  certainly  appears  at  a  disadvantage. 
For  it  is  quite  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  had  afforded  her  some 
foundation  on  which  her  fabric  of  romantic  attachment  had  been 
reared.  Separated  from  England,  thrown  into  the  dangerous 
position  of  protector  to  an  amiable  and  lovely  young  woman,  he  has 
allowed  his  recollections  of  home,  and  his  sense  of  duty,  to  be  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  attractions  and  the  interest  of  the  present.  Yielding, 
as  he  thinks,  to  pity,  he  has  forgotten  that  ‘  love  is  in  the  next 
*  degree  ;*  till  insensibly  he  has  become  entangled  in  a  net,  which 
it  becomes  daily  more  painful  and  difficult  to  rend  asunder ;  and 
which  it  is  impossible  gently  to  untie.  Sometimes  we  are  not 
without  our  fears  that  the  absent  English  wife  will  be  the  suf¬ 
ferer  ;  at  other  times,  we  rather  apprehend  that  the  result  will  be 
a  matrimonial  compromise  after  the  manner  of  the  Count  of 
Gleichen.  But  the  poet,  while  he  exhibits  the  natural  weakness 
of  his  heart,  brings  out  also  the  inherent  nobleness  of  his  nature, 
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when  the  crisis  which  drives  him  to  reflection  and  resolution 
arrives ;  with  pain  to  himself,  with  shrinking  and  reluctance, 
he  declares  the  truth ;  but  when,  after  exhausting  every  other 
objection,  he  does  communicate  the  secret  of  his  pre-contract, 
it  is  with  a  determination  and  fixed  sense  of  duty,  against  which 
all  the  temptations  of  wealth,  and  the  charms  of  beauty,  are  felt 
to  be  unavailing. 

‘  1  will  not  falsify  my  vow  for  gold  nor  gain. 

Nor  yet  for  all  ibe  fairest  dames  that  live  in  Spain.’ 

It  is  time,  however,  to  turn  to  Lady  Dalmeny’s  Illustrations 
of  this  fine  specimen  of  the  ballad  literature  of  England  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  They  are  executed  in  outline  merely,  in  the 
style  of  Ketsch’s  Illlustrations  of  the  Faust,  and  of  Shakspeare  ; 
and  appear  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  stone  with  great 
spirit  and  skill  by  Mr  Dickinson.  The  first  feeling,  we  think, 
with  which  these  Drawings  will  be  regarded  by  the  public,  will 
be  that  of  astonishment ;  for  they  display  a  mastery  of  art,  a 
knowledge  of  composition,  and  a  power  of  drawing,  of  which  pro¬ 
fessed  artists  might  be  proud.  Two,  in  particular,  of  the  com¬ 
positions  which  these  Illustrations  embrace — we  mean  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  English  troops  through  the  streets  of  Cadiz, 
while  fair  ladies  ‘  rain  influence’  on  the  conquerors  from  lat¬ 
tices  and  balconies ;  and  the  scene  where  the  Lady  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  following  the  cavalcade  in  the  disguise  of  a  page — are 
of  great  difficulty  and  complexity ;  and  yet  the  former  is  the 
finest  drawing  in  the  volume, — the  latter  scarcely  inferior.  AVhat 
eminently  distinguishes  these  outlines  is,  their  simplicity,  their 
absence  of  theatrical  display,  the  natural  manner  in  which  they 
tell  their  story, — communicating  the  sentiment  of  the  ballad  with¬ 
out  feebleness,  and  yet  without  extravagance.  One  or  two  points 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  indicating,  where,  we  think,  simpli¬ 
city  is  perhaps  carried  too  far,  or  the  composition  is  susceptible 
'of  improvement ;  but  of  the  volume  as  a  whole,  and  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  Lady,  not  a  professional  student  of  art,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  speak  in  too  high  terms ; — either  in  regard  to  the  spirit 
in  which  it  has  heen  conceived,  or  the  taste  and  artistic  skill 
with  which  it  has  been  executed. 

In  the  first  plate,  which  represents  the  Lady  seated,  holding 
the  Captain’s  hand  in  her’s — not  looking  in  his  face,  but  gazing 
upward,  ‘  with  looks  commercing  with  the  skies,’  and  seemingly 
lost  in  some  reverie  of  the  fancy  —  the  Lady  is  altogether 
exquisite.  The  sentiment  expressed  in  the  mild,  dark,  gentle 
countenance,  is  beautiful  and  touching  ;  the  arrangement  of  the 
form  extremely  graceful.  The  folding  of  the  Captain’s  lower 
limbs,  however,  appears  somewhat  constrained  :  we  wish  they 
had  not  been  folded  at  all. 
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I  In  the  next  plate  we  discover  that  the  order  has  come  to  set  the 
ladies  free.  The  Captain  bolds  the  scroll  in  his  hand,  the  Lady  is 
at  his  feet  in  tears,  one  hand  clasped  in  his,  the  other  clinginjr, 
vith  a  mute  appeal,  to  his  arm:  a  page  stands  by,  resting  his  arm 
on  his  chair.  Here,  again,  the  Lady  maintains  her  superiority  : 
the  attitude — the  expression,  agitating  but  not  distorting  the 
countenance — the  tear  trembling  in  the  eye — the  graceful  fall  of 
the  draperies — impart  an  exceeding  charm  to  this  figure.  The 
page,  we  think,  should  have  been  more  in  the  background,  and 
the  Captain’s  left  leg  thrown  out  somewhat  farther,  to  balance 
the  action  of  his  right  shoulder  and  arm,  and  to  avoid  the  paral¬ 
lelism  of  so  many  legs. 

The  third  drawing,  which  represents  the  entrance  of  the  Eng- 

ilish  troops, 

<  Blessed  be  the  time  and  season 
That  ye  came  on  Spanish  ground,’ 

is,  as  we  have  said,  the  finest  in  the  volume,  so  far  as  mere  skill 
in  composition  is  concerned.  In  the  foreground,  as  if  on  part 
of  a  flat  roof,  are  two  ladies  and  a  boy  gazing  on  the  English 
cavalcade  as  it  passes  along  the  narrow  streets  of  Cadiz — (the 
lady  in  the  centre  exquisite  in  design ;) — from  a  higher  balcony 
leans  down  the  heroine  of  the  ballad — her  eyes  seem  riveted  on 

I  the  English  Captain,  who  is  turning  back  his  glance  as  if 
struck  by  her  beauty.  The  whole  of  this  composition,  very 
difficult  in  its  treatment,  is,  we  must  repeat,  singularly  graceful 
and  successful. 

The  fourth  plate  may  be  called  the  pleading — 

‘  Leave  me  not  unto  a  Spaniard, 

You  alone  enjoy  my  heart.’ 

I  The  Captain  here  stands  somewhat  awkwardly  balanced  on  both 
legs.  The  Lady,  as  usual,  beautiful.  The  figure  in  the  chair — 
it  may  be  supposed  a  female  friend  and  confidant,  (though  how 
Lady  Dalmeny  is  to  answer  to  the  commentators  for  her  intro- 
I  duction  into  the  ballad,  we  know  not) — is  extremely  spirited. 

Plate  fifth. — The  Lady  in  the  disguise  of  a  page  following  on 
foot  the  retreating  English  troops.  Less  interesting,  so  far  as 
I  regards  the  expression  of  sentiment ;  of  which,  indeed,  the  scene 

I  scarcely  admits — but  well  arranged,  and  drawn  with  equal  grace 

and  firmness. 

Plate  sixth. — *  On  the  seas  are  many  dangers.’  The  Captain 

I  has  entered  his  boat ;  the  vessel  is  seen  in  the  offing ;  the  Lady 
seeks  to  enter ;  he  gently  repels  her  advance.  This  we  think 
the  least  successful  of  these  designs.  Even  the  Lady  is  less  in¬ 
teresting  than  usual ;  the  position  of  the  Captain’s  left  leg  not  a 
little  awkward  ;  the  folding  of  the  cloak  upon  his  arm  confuses 
the  outline,  and  embarrasses  the  action.  Had  the  cloak  been 
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thrown  carelessly  on  the  seat  of  the  boat,  or  thrown  back  from 
his  shoulder  by  the  wind,  the  composition  would  hare  been 
improved. 

Plate  seventh. — ‘  On  my  knees  I  pardon  crave  for  mine  offence.’ 
But  the  Lady  is  not  on  her  knees.  She  is  standing,  engaged 
in  detaching  the  chain  from  her  neck,  while  the  Captain  looks 
on  with  a  deep  expression  of  pity  and  regret.  Had  Lady 
Dalmeny  taken  the  situation  as  described  in  the  ballad,  and 
represented  the  Lady  on  her  knees,  the  action  of  detaching 
the  chain  might  have  been  just  as  naturally  combined  with  that 
position ;  and  the  arrangement,  we  think,  would  have  been 
more  animated.  But  probably  her  reason  for  this  variation  from 
the  text  was,  that  in  the  next  Plate,  when  the  Lady  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Nunnery,  she  is  properly  drawn  in  a  kneeling  pos¬ 
ture  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin.  This  last  drawing  is  simple, 
earnest,  and  grand  in  expression. 

We  have  thus  candidly  pointed  out  a  few  particulars  in  which 
these  beautiful  drawings  appear  to  us  to  be  susceptible  of  im¬ 
provement  ;  but  we  cannot  part  from  them  without  again  ex¬ 
pressing  our  strong  sense  of  the  good  taste  and  just  principles 
which  have  guided  the  pencil  of  the  artist. 

Lady  Dalmeny  appears  to  us  to  have  formed  a  correct  idea  of 
the  peculiar  character  which  drawings  in  outline  ought  to  possess. 
Deriving  no  aid  from  light  and  shadow',  or  from  colour,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  little  power  of  discriminating  objects  from  each  other  when 
placed  in  different  planes — for  the  gradation  in  the  strength  of  lines 
affords  but  a  very  inadequate  instrument  of  aerial  perspective — the 
natural  course  of  outline  illustration  is  to  avoid  multiplication  of 
figures  or  complexity  of  groups,  and  to  rely  for  its  effects  on 
grandeur  of  form  and  simplicity  of  treatment.  And,  in  truth,  so 
much  is  the  range  of  this  species  of  drawings  limited  by  the  same 
principles  on  which  sculpture  relies  for  its  impressioft,  that  without 
meaning  to  say  that  drawings  in  outline  are  to  be  treated  exactly 
as  designs  for  bas-reliefs,  or  circumscribed  by  the  same  boun¬ 
daries  as  are  applicable  to  sculptured  groups,  we  certainly  hold 
that  they  ought  to  possess  something  of  a  statuseque  character. 
In  this  style  we  know  nothing  finer  than  Flaxman’s  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Dante.  In  the  compositions  from 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  or  from  ancient  literature  in  general, 
this  mode  of  treatment,  indeed,  is  scarcely  avoidable ;  for  it  is 
difficult  to  dismiss  the  recollections  of  sculpture  w'hen  dealing 
with  these  classic  and  mythological  subjects.  But  in  those  from  the 
InfernOj  where  the  range  of  subjects  is  far  more  extensive — where 
all  ideas,  grotesque,  horrible,  pathetic,  or  beautiful,  find  their  re¬ 
presentatives — with  what  a  combination  of  simple  energy.,  and  yet 
sculptural  repose,  these  conceptions  are  wrought  out  by  Flaxman  ! 
The  story  is  told  with  a  straightforward  truth,  analogous  to  the 
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gtern  compression  of  the  Florentine,  and  yet  with  a  calm  gran¬ 
deur,  which  mingles  beautifully  the  charms  of  classic  composure 
with  the  deep  interest  of  the  romantic  groundwork.  Yet  the 
influence  of  Flaxman  on  our  Designers  has  been  less  obvious  than 
that  of  others  of  far  inferior  taste  and  talent.  I'he  idea  that  his 
were  the  notions  of  a  Sculptor  rather  than  a  Painter — an  idea 
most  mistaken  and  most  injurious — seems  to  have  stood  in  the 
way  of  their  general  popularity  as  illustrations. 

If  we  say  that,  among  our  recent  publications  of  this  kind,  the 
influence  of  Retsch  is  much  more  visibly  to  be  traced  than  that 
of  Flaxman — though  grafted  upon  tastes  derived  rather  from 
the  study  of  the  theatre,  than  of  high  art  or  simple  nature — far 
be  it  from  us  to  insinuate  that,  in  imitating  Retsch,  our  English 
artists  have  chosen  a  vulgar  or  unworthy  model.  We  hold  his 
claims  in  all  honour,  not  only  as  an  able  designer,  but  as  a  man 
of  great  inventive  fancy.  In  certain  classes  of  subjects  he  is 
admirable.  He  revels  in  the  witch  element  of  Faust;  the  Fight 
with  the  Dragon  tells  its  story  as  gracefully  as  graphically  ; 
and  from  the  Fridolin  and  the  Song  of  the  Bell,  many  speci¬ 
mens  of  great  excellence  might  be  suggested.  But  in  his 
most  ambitious  and  trying  attempt,  the  Illustration  of  Shak- 
speare,  we  must  say  candidly,  we  think  he  has  failed  ;  not  in¬ 
deed  in  comparison  with  English  Illustrators  who  had  preceded 
him  ; — for  of  the  Shakspeare  Galleries  of  our  own  country 
we  entertain  the  very  humblest  estimate—  but  in  comparison 
with  himself.  We  say  this,  however,  with  the  fullest  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  beauty  and  even  genius  with  which  he  has  illus¬ 
trated  individual  scenes.  W’e  entertain  the  liveliest  recollection 
and  admiration  of  that  beautiful  soliloquy  of  Hamlet,  where  deep 
thought  is  personified  as  visibly  as  in  Michael  Angelo’s  awful 
sitting  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  in  the  San  Lorenzo  at 
Florence.  We  have  hot  forgotten  the  grandeur  and  pathetic 
effect  of  that  noble  composition,  representing  the  burial  of 
Ophelia  : — the  admirably  contrasted  groups  ;  the  struggling 
figures  in  the  grave ;  the  pale  face  of  the  dead,  looking  upward 
like  the  spirit  of  peace ;  tumult  and  conflict  raging  above, — 
tranquillity,  hoW  entire  and  enduring  below  !  We  mention  these 
only  as  instances,  for  there  are  others  of  high  excellence ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  also  grave  defects — obvious  enough  even 
In  the  Hamlet — becoming  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  Macbeth, 
and  almost  offensive  in  the  Romeo  and  Juliet.  In  particular,  the 
whole  treatment  of  the  supernatural  scenes,  both  in  Hamlet  and 
Macbeth,  we  are  constrained  to  regard  as  total  failures.  Com¬ 
pare,  for  instance,  Retsch’streatmentof  the  ghost  scenes  in  Hamlet 
with  that  of  Fuseli.  We  are  no  admirers  of  Fuseli’s  extravagan¬ 
ces  of  form,  but  wherever  he  had  to  do  with  supernatural  beings 
— from  his  early  drawing  of  the  sweeping  spectre  which  shook  the 
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mind  of  Dion,  to  his  most  impressive  picture  of  the  scene  on  the 
platform  of  Eisineur — bordering  on  the  region  of  caricature,  and 
yet  not  surpassing  the  boundary  which  separates  the  sublime  from 
the  ridiculous — he  never  fails  to  seize  the  mystery  of  the 
scene,  and  to  impress  the  spectator  with  a  congenial  sense  of 
awe  and  terror.  Iletsch,  in  delineating  the  buried  Majesty  of 
Denmark,  gives  us  a  vaporous,  meaningless  outline,  with  the 
bricks  of  the  wall  glaring  through  its  form — a  poor  conceit — 
and  withal,  we  suspect,  contrary  to  the  established  laws  and 
practice  of  the  spiritual  kingdom.  Fuseli  exhibits  a  perturbed 
spirit,  striding  along  in  a  troubled  atmosphere  of  storm  and 
moonlight — visibly  laden  with  a  heavy  secret — the  visor  pressing 
upon  a  brow  on  which  imagination  might  suppose  the  thunder 
scars  to  be  graven,  but  revealing  eyes  distended  by  suffering, 
and  fraught  as  if  with  the  gleam  of  penal  tires. 

We  say  therefore,  with  due  respect  for  the  genius  of  Retsch, 
that  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  popularity  which  his 
Illustrations  have  obtained,  has  been  favourable  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  English  art;  or  whether  the  defects  of  his  drawings, 
which  are  just  as  certain  as  their  merits,  have  not  been  more  imi¬ 
tated  because  they  were  more  imitable  than  his  excellences. 
There  seems  to  us  to  be  a  strong  tendency  among  our  present 
illustrators  in  outline,  to  aim  at  effects  which,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  proper  expression,  or  even  to  be  distinct  or  intelli¬ 
gible,  require  the  aid  of  colour  and  light  and  shadow — to  indulge 
ill  complicated  groups,  and  to  deal  in  violent  attitudes  and  ar¬ 
rangements,  which  seem  borrowed  from  theatrical  Tableaux^ 
rather  than  from  the  combined  simplicity  and  variety  of  nature. 

Above  all,  we  regret  to  perceive  of  late  the  prevalence  of  a 
style  to  which  we  must  apply  a  disagreeable  epithet,  but  the  only 
one  which  is  justly  applicable  to  it — that  of  meretricious  : — 
revelling  in  a  prodigality  of  ornament;  courting  a  vicious  and 
wanton  luxuriance  of  form;  and  trafficking  in  a  sickly  sentimen¬ 
talism  of  expression  ;  which  may,  indeed,  occasionally  exhibit  an 
artist’s  power  of  hand  or  command  of  form,  but  are,  in  truth, 
equally  offensive  to  ri^ht  feeling  and  good  taste.  These  gaudy 
Arabesques — these  tricks  of  attitude — these  flaunting  displays  of 
nudity — will  always,  no  doubt,  find  a  certain  public  by  whom 
they  will  be  received  with  acceptance  and  popularity ;  they 
may  be  profitable  to  publishers  and  artists,  but  assuredly  not  to 
Art:  for  those  who  entertain  a  due  sense  of  its  high  vocation, 
will  regret  to  see  its  aim  so  mistaken,  and  its  resources  so  misap¬ 
plied  ;  and  they  will  regret  this  the  more  from  the  unquestionable 
talent  with  which  these  fantasied  efforts  are  associated. 
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Art.  III. —  Economic Politiquedes  Romccins.  Par  M.  Duread  de 
LA  Malle,  Membre  de  I’lnstitut.  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris :  1840. 

j^OTWiTHSTANDiNG  the  imperfection  of  the  records,  the  uncer- 
tainty  of  many  of  the  events,  and  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  large  chasms  in  the  narrative.  Ancient  History  retains  all  its 
former  interest,  and  perhaps  has  acquired  new  interest  in  the 
eyes  of  the  present  generation.  This  has  been  owing  partly  to 
the  great  ability  and  industry  which  have  of  late  years  been 
bestowed  upon  the  investigation  of  antiquity  in  Germany,  in 
France,  and  in  this  country  ;  and  partly,  also,  to  a  circumstance 
which  seems  at  first  sight  likely  to  produce  the  very  opposite 
effect.  One  great  cause,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  the  instructiveness 
of  ancient  history  to  a  modern  student,  is  the  wide  difference 
between  the  governments,  manners,  morality,  and  religion  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  world.  It  is  at  once  a  useful  and  an  agree¬ 
able  task  to  trace  the  same  human  nature — with  feelings,  pas¬ 
sions,  interests,  similar  to  our  own — placed  in  circumstances 
wholly  unlike  those  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  So  funda¬ 
mentally  dissimilar  indeed  are  the  political  systems  of  the  most 
civilized  states  of  antiquity,  and  those  of  modern  Europe,  chat 
perpetual  attention  is  necessary  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
error  of  identifying  institutions  and  events  which  have  only  a 
superficial  resemblance,  and  which,  when  e.xamined,  turn  out  to 
have  nothing  in  common  but  the  outward  form  and  appearance. 
There  are,  in  particular,  two  characteristics  of  the  ancient  Com¬ 
munities  which  pervade  every  part  of  their  political  and  social 
existence,  and  which  can  seldom  be  safely  disregarded  in  instituting 
a  comparison  with  modern  history.  These  are,  first.  The  exist¬ 
ence,  even  in  the  most  democratic  republics,  of  a  numerous  class 
of  slaves,  who  formed  a  large  part  of  the  population  ;  and, 
secondly.  The  inability  of  the  powerful  conquering  states  to 
govern  a  large  country  directly,  and  the  consequent  system 
of  governing  new  acquisitions  of  territory  as  dependencies.  We 
shall  have  occasion,  in  the  course  of  this  article,  to  point  out 
the  importance  of  attending  to  both  these  characteristics,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  question  which  we  are  about  to  consider. 

We  propose  in  this  article  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  best 
account  which  the  extant  information  will  permit,  of  the  system 
pursued  with  respect  to  the  supply  of  Corn  in  the  states  of 
Athens  and  Home.  We  select  this  subject,  not  only  because 
erroneous  inferences  as  to  the  corn-laws  of  our  own  time  have 
been  drawn  from  the  practice  of  these  ancient  states ;  but  also 
because  it  is  in  itself  curious  and  interesting. 
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Attica  is  a  promontory  about  fifty-four  miles  in  length,  and 
with  an  area  of  only  seven  hundred  square  miles,  equal  to  a 
moderate-sized  English  county.  Its  surface  is  mountainous  and 
rocky,  but  it  is  situate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  more  fruitful 
regions.  In  the  well-known  introduction  to  his  history,  Thucy¬ 
dides  states  that  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  and  the  chief  part  of  the 
Peloponnese  were  fertile ;  but  that  Attica  was  an  unproductive 
district,  on  account  of  the  scantiness  of  its  soil.  Owing  to  the 
remarkable  intelligence  and  practical  energy  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the  e.\cellence  of  their  political  institutions,  as  compared 
with  those  of  other  Greek  communities,  their  numbers  and 
wealth  increased  and  became  great,  notwithstanding  the  barren¬ 
ness  of  their  territory.  In  the  prosperous  times  of  Attica  the 
population  was  about  520,000,  of  whom  not  less  than  400,000 
were  slaves ;  which  gives  an  average  of  about  700  inhabitants  to 
a  square  mile.  The  population,  however,  was  not  equally  dif¬ 
fused  over  the  entire  country,  but  a  large  part  of  it  was  collected 
in  Athens,  which,  with  its  appendages,  Piraeus,  Munychia,  and 
Phalerum,  must  have  contained  nearly  200,000  inhabitauits. 

In  comparing  the  food  of  an  ancient  with  that  of  a  modern 
nation,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  bow  many  articles,  now  in  gene¬ 
ral  consumption,  were  then  unknown :  bread,  meat,  fish,  cheese, 
with  some  of  the  commoner  garden  vegetables;  wine,  milk,  and 
honey — formed  nearly  the  whole  range  of  their  diet,  both  solid 
and  liquid.  Tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  spices,  spirits,  beer,  butter, 
rice,  potatoes,  and  oranges,  as  well  as  tobacco,  were  not  consumed 
in  ancient  Greece  or  in  Italy.  From  a  very  early  time  wheat  and 
barley  were  the  two  sorts  of  grain  used  by  the  Greeks  for  food, 
as  well  as  by  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine ;  oats  and  rye  were 
not  cultivated.  The  Athenians  claimed  the  honour  of  having 
first  made  wheaten  bread,  and  taught  the  use  of  it  to  man¬ 
kind  ; — a  topic  derived  from  their  mythological  story,  on  which 
their  eulogists  were  fond  of  dwelling;  and  in  the  historical  age, 
the  common  or  household  bread  of  Athens  was  considered  by 
gourmands  as  the  best  which  was  made  in  Greece.  The  staple 
article  of  food  for  the  large  population  of  Attica,  and  particularly 
for  the  slaves,  who  formed  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  was 
wheaten  bread.  The  annual  consumption  of  corn  probably 
amounted  to  about  2,800,000,  or  3,000,000  medimni,  (556,638 
quarters ;)  and  we  learn  from  Demosthenes,  who  appeals  to  the 
olficial  record,  that  of  this  quantity  about  800,000  medimni 
(148,437  quarters)  were  imported  by  sea  from  foreign  countries, — 
one-half  of  the  imports  being  obtained  from  the  Black  Sea.* 

*  Cont.  Leptin,  §  36-7.  Demosthenes  only  refers  to  the  corn  im- 
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Strabo  informs  us  that  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  now  the  Crimea, 
was  the  district  on  the  Black  Sea  which  supplied  this  corn :  the 
flat  part  of  this  peninsula  was,  he  states,  exceedingly  fertile  in 
grain,  yielding  a  return  of  as  much  as  30  to  1,  and  was  inhabited 
by  a  more  civilized  race  than  the  ^lomads  of  the  neighbouring 
region.*  Pericles,  in  bis  funeral  oration  in  Thucydides,  extolling 
the  power  of  Athens,  says,  that  on  account  of  its  greatness  and 
wealth  all  things  were  imported  into  it  from  all  countries  ;  and 
Demosthenes  affirms  that  no  other  nation  in  the  world  consumed 
so  large  a  proportion  of  imported  corn  us  the  Athenians,  f 
It  was  therefore  natural,  that  in  the  unsettled  and  insecure 
state  of  Greece,  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  supply  of  foreign  corn 
should  be  a  subject  of  constant  solicitude  to  the  Athenian  people. 
This  is  one  of  the  matters  which  Socrates  lays  before  the  youth* 
ful  and  presumptuous  Glaucon,  as  necessary  to  be  understood 
before  he  attempts  to  speak  in  the  assembly,  and  to  be  a  popular 
leader.  ‘You  have  doubtless,’  be  says,  ‘considered  for  how 
‘  long  a  time  the  corn  grown  in  the  country  is  sufficient  to  feed 
‘  the  people,  and  how  much  is  wanted  in  addition  for  the  annual 
‘  consumption  ;  so  that  a  scarcity  could  not  take  place  without 
‘  your  knowledge,  but  you  would  be  informed  of  its  existence, 

‘  and  would  be  able  to  advise  concerning  the  means  of  obtaining 
‘  supplies,  and  thus  render  assistance,  and  save  the  state.’  t 
‘  With  an  importation  equal  to  a  third  part  of  the  consumption,’ 
says  Professor  Boeckb,  ‘  and  in  times  of  failure  of  the  crops, 

‘  even  this  being  insufficient,  a  great  scarcity  must  necessarily 
‘  have  arisen,  if  judicious  arrangements  had  not  been  devised  in 
‘  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  an  event.  The  ar- 
‘  rangements  for  the  supply  of  corn  were  therefore  conducted 
‘  upon  a  large  scale ;  Sunium  was  fortified,  in  order  to  secure 
‘  the  sailing  of  the  corn  vessels  round  the  promontory ;  armed 
‘ships  convoyed  the  fleets  laden  with  corn,  as  for  example  that 
‘  from  the  Pontus :  when  Pollis  the  Spartan  was  stationed  near 
‘  Ceos,  iEgina,  and  Andros,  with  sixty  ships  of  war,  Chabrias 
‘  offered  him  battle,  in  order  that  the  corn  from  Gersestus  in 
‘  Euboea  might  reach  the  Piraeus.  The  exportation  of  all  grain 
‘  was  absolutely  prohibited ;  of  the  corn  which  arrived  from 
‘  foreign  parts  in  the  harbour  of  Athens,  the  law  required  that 


ported  by  sea;  so  that  some  supplies  may  have  been  obtained  from 
Bcuotia,  which  he  does  not  include. 

•  Strabo,  vii.  4,  p.  311. 

t  Thuc.  ii.  38.  Demosth.  Lept.  ubi.  sup.  et  Coron,  §  108. 
i  Xen.  Mem,  ill.  6.  §  13. 
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‘  two-thir(is  should  be  brought  into  the  city,  and  compliance  with 
‘  this  regulation  was  enforced  by  the  overseers  of  the  harbour ; 
*  that  is  to  say,  only  one-third  could  be  carried  away  to  other 
‘  countries  from  the  port  of  the  Pirseus."  *  There  were  moreover 
various  regulations,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  our  laws  against 
forestalling  and  regrating,  which  were  intended  to  prevent  the 
corn-dealers  from  raising  the  price  of  grain.  The  quantity  which 
a  corn-dealer  was  permitted  to  buy  was  limited  to  fifty  measures; 
and  he  was  not  allowed  to  sell  the  medimnus  at  a  price  exceeding 
that  which  he  had  given  byinoretliananobolus.  These  regulations 
were,  as  was  natural,  perpetually  violated  in  practice ;  public 
opinion,  however,  visited  the  evils  of  high  prices  and  scarcity, 
whenever  they  occurred,  on  the  heads  of  the  corn-dealers ;  and 
the  extant  speech  of  Lysias  is  a  curious  record  of  the  erroneous 
opinions  which  prevailed  at  Athens  on  this  subject.  The 
punishment  for  corn-dealers  who  violated  the  laws  against  en¬ 
grossing  was  death ;  and  Lysias  states  that  many  persons 
charged  with  this  offence  had  been  tried  for  their  life  and  con¬ 
demned.  t 

Corn  was  sometimes  purchased  at  the  public  cost,  or  with 
money  given  voluntarily  by  private  individuals  to  the  state  for 
the  purpose.  There  were  officers  named  Sitonse,  who  super¬ 
intended  the  purchases,  and  public  granaries  in  which  the  corn 
was  deposited.  The  corn  thus  procured  was  either  sold  at  a  low 
rate,  or  distributed  gratis.  Such  distributions  were  not  of  very 
rare  occurrence  ;  one  in  particular  which  took  place  in  424  b.c., 
when  five  medimni  were  given  to  each  citizen,  is  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes  in  the  IVasps,  (v.  716.)  Donations  of  corn  were, 
likewise,  sometimes  made  to  the  Athenian  people  by  foreign 
princes  and  rich  men  :  thus  Leucon,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  who 
reigned  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ, 
furnished  a  large  supply ;  and  in  late  times,  after  Athens  had 
lost  its  independence,  Atticus,  when  resident  there,  made  a  dis¬ 
tribution  among  the  citizens,  equal  to  a  medimnus  a  head. 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  respecting  the  corn  trade  or  corn- 
law  of  Athens,  which  have  been  preserved  in  ancient  writers ; 
but  although  they  lie  within  a  narrow  compass,  they  are  never¬ 
theless  sufficient  to  give  a  clear  notion  of  the  system.  We  may 
remark,  first,  that  notwithstanding  the  frequent  wars  in  which 
Athens  was  engaged,  the  general  insecurity  of  Greece,  the  im¬ 
perfection  of  agriculture,  and  also  of  navigation,  the  compara- 


*  Economy  of  Athens,  p.  81. 

t  See  the  speech  of  Lysias  against  the  corn-dealers,  §  22,  24, 
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lively  limited  circle  from  which  supplies  could  be  drawn,  and 
the  impolicy  of  the  interferences  with  the  freedom  of  trade  which 
were  intended  to  guard  against  high  prices ;  no  permanent 
ditficulty  arose  from  the  dependence  on  foreign  corn  for  a  large 
part  of  the  annual  consumption.  Attica  was,  during  a  long 
series  of  years,  the  most  flourishing  and  commercial  state  of 
Greece.  Its  ships  were  in  all  the  Greek  ports ;  its  silver  coin, 
like  the  Spanish  dollars,  was  in  universal  currency.  The  number 
of  its  slaves — the  great  test  of  abundant  capital  in  antiquity — was 
immense.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  economical  evil  having 
arisen  to  the  Athenians  from  the  extent  of  their  imports  of  corn, 
notwithstanding  the  fears  of  a  deficient  supply  which  they  con¬ 
stantly  entertained.  Though  proverbially  bad  neighbours,  their 
commercial  dependence  with  respect  to  the  supply  of  corn,  did 
not  enable  their  numerous  enemies  to  derive  any  advantage  from 
this  apparent  cause  of  weakness. 

We  may  remark,  secondly,  that  the  notion  of  supporting  the 
people  at  the  expense  of  the  conquered  and  subject  communities, 
was  familiar  to  the  Athenians,  and  was  reduced  to  a  system  by 
Pericles  and  his  successors.  '  A  more  striking  example  of  this 
view  cannot  be  given  than  the  plan  proposed  in  the  Wasps  of 
Aristophanes,  which,  though  jocular  in  its  expression  and  con¬ 
ception,  is  founded  on  a  serious  policy,  well  understood  by  his 
audience.  ‘  We  have,’  says  Bdelydeon,  ‘  a  thousand  cities 
‘  which  now  pay  us  the  appointed  tribute.  If  each  of  these 
‘  was  required  to  maintain  twenty  Athenians,  twenty  thousand 
‘  citizens  would  live  in  all  ease  and  luxury,  enjoying  themselves 
‘  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  country  and  the  victory  of  Mara- 
‘  thon.’ — (v.  707.*)  We  shall  see  presently  that  the  Romans 
reduced  to  practice  a  similar  plan  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
poorer  citizens,  at  the  expense  of  the  subject  provinces.  Plu¬ 
tarch,  in  his  life  of  Pericles,  says  that  this  statesman  corrupted 
the  sober  and  industrious  habits  of  the  Athenians,  by  distribu¬ 
tions  of  public  money  and  allotments  of  lands  in  colonies — by 
public  feasts,  shows,  and  amusements  ;  and  that  he  adopted  this 
course  in  order  to  exceed  the  private  munificence  of  his  political 
opponent  Cimon:  not  being  able  to  gratify  .the  people  from  his 
own  means,  he  had  recourse  to  the  public  money. — (c.  9  and  11.) 
The  policy  which  is  here  attributed  on  good  authority  to  Pericles, 
was  repeated,  on  a  large  scale,  by  the  great  party  leaders  and 
military  commanders  in  the  last  years  of  the  Roman  republic ; 


*  The  number  of  citizens  at  Athens  (».  e.  of  heads  of  families)  was 
commonly  taken  in  round  numbers  at  twenty  or  thirty  thousand. 
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when  they  obtained  support,  and  rewarded  their  partizans  and 
soldiers  by  largesses,  distributions  of  plunder,  public  festivals 
and  games,  and  allotments  of  land  in  colonies. 

A  practice  of  distributing  corn  among  the  citizens,  either  gratis 
or  at  a  low  price,  similar  to  that  which  existed  at  Athens,  was 
known  to  the  Homans  at  an  early  date.  During  the  first  six 
centuries  of  the  republic,  when  private  fortunes  were  small,  and 
the  plunder  of  wealthy  provinces  had  not  furnished  the  means  of 
supplying  gifts  to  the  people,  these  largesses  were  rare  and 
limited  in  amount.*  After  a  time,  however,  the  distributions  of 
corn,  instead  of  being  mere  casual  donations,  assumed  the  form 
of  a  permanent  legal  provision  for  the  indigent  part  of  the  free 
population  of  Rome ;  resembling,  in  the  mode  of  its  allowance, 
though  not  in  the  incidence  of  its  burden,  a  poor-law  such  as 
exists  in  England  and  other  modern  states.  In  G30  a.u.c.,  (1*24 
B.c.,)  Caius  Gracchus,  then  tribune  of  the  people,  carried  a  law 
that  corn  should  be  sold  every  month  to  the  citizens  at  the 
nearly  nominal  price  of  five-sixths  of  an  as  for  the  modius.f  This 
law  was  probably  swept  away  with  his  other  measures,  when  the 
aristocratical  party  regained  the  ascendancy,  after  his  death  in 
632  u.c.  But  it  was  renewed  from  time  to  time  ;  and  in  682  u.c., 
(73  B.c.,)  the  Lex  Cassia  Terentia  (so  called  from  the  Consul 
of  the  year)  introduced  the  monthly  distribution  of  5  modii  a- 
head.  At  length,  in  695  u.c.,  (59  b.c.,)  65  years  after  the  ori¬ 
ginal  proposition  of  Gracchus,  the  celebrated  Clodius  abo¬ 
lished  the  small  payment,  and  rendered  the  distribution  entirely 
gratuitous. 

The  system,  unlike  our  poor-law  of  Elizabeth,  advanced  at  a 
rapid  rate.  Cicero,  in  his  oration  against  Verres,t  speaks  of 
33,000  medimni  (198,000  modii)  of  corn  as  being  nearly  equal 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Roman  people  for  a  month  :  assuming 
that  the  number  intended  by  Cicero  was  about  250,000  modii, 
it  w’ould  follow  that  50,000  citizens  then  received  the  monthly 
distribution.  The  same  policy  was  recommended  by  Cato  after 
the  suppression  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  for  the  purpose 
of  appeasing  the  people,  and  diminishing  the  power  of  Caesar. 
The  Senate  then  decided  to  assign  an  annual  sum  of  1250  talents 


•  See  M.  Naudet,  Des  Secours  publics  chez  les  Romains,  in  the  Mi- 
moires  de  V Institute  tom.  xiii.  pp.  13,  14. 

f  The  modius  was  equal  to  something  more  than  1  gallon  7  pints ; 
S  modii  are  equal  to  about  1;^  bushel.  The  as  =  2  l-8th  farthings. 

^  In  Verrem,  iii.  c.  30.  The  date  of  this  oration  is  70  p.c. 
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fur  the  monthly  distributions  of  corn,*  (63  b.c.)  It  was  the 
policy  of  all  the  party  leaders  at  this  time — which  they  be¬ 
queathed  as  a  fatal  legacy  to  the  imperial  government — to  divide 
the  spoils  ot  conquered  provinces  amongst  their  adherents ;  to 
enrich  their  partisans  at  the  public  expense ;  and  to  prevent  dis* 
content  by  lavish  gifts  and  distributions.  Julius  Caesar,  when 
desirous  of  restoring  peace  to  the  Roman  people,  and  putting  an 
end  to  their  intestine  troubles,  is  described  by  Lucan  as  per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  most  etfectual  means  was  to  purchase  their 
obedience  by  gratuitous  supplies  of  food,  and  thus  to  avert  the 
desperation  produced  by  hunger : — 

‘  Gnarus  et  irarum  causas  et  sumiua  favoria 
Annonaa  momenta  trahi.  Namque  asserit  urbes 
Sola  fames ;  emiturque  metus,  cum  aegne  poteotea 
Vulgus  alunt.  Nescit  plebes  jejuna  timere.’f 
But  Caesar  was  aware  of  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  this 
policy,  and  did  not  wish  to  carry  it  further  than  the  purposes  of 
his  ambition  demanded.  Accordingly,  when,  as  Dictator,  he 
took  measures  for  the  settlement  of  Italy  after  the  anarchy 
of  the  civil  wars,  he  made  a  census  of  the  free  inhabitants  of 
Rome,  with  a  view  to  regulating  the  receipt  of  public  corn, 
lie  then  fout'd  that  the  number  of  poor  citizens  who  received 
the  monthly  allowance  was  320,000,  which  he  reduced  to 
150,000.  'I'liese  he  formed  into  a  permanent  roll  or  list ;  and 
in  order  to  prevent  assemblages  of  the  people  for  the  purpose 
of  revising  the  list,  he  ordained  that  the  vacancies  caused  by 
death  should  be  annually  filled  up  by  the  Preetor  Urbanus.ij; 
Osar  was  enabled  to  make  this  great  reduction  in  the  number 
of  the  city  paupers  by  sending  80,000  citizens  into  colonies  be¬ 
yond  the  sea,  and  by  assigning  to  others  lands  in  Italy.  The 
limit  fixed  by  the  Dictator  Caesar  for  the  number  of  corn-re¬ 
ceivers  was,  however,  not  observed ;  and  Augustus  restricted  it 
to  *200,000.  II  This  ruler  likewise  wished  to  make  the  distribu¬ 
tion  once  in  every  four  months  ;  but  he  yielded  to  the  desire  of 
the  people,  that  the  monthly  distribution  should  be  retained. $ 
He  had,  indeed,  been  desirous  of  abolishing  altogether  the 
system  of  corn-distributions,  on  account  of  its  baneful  influence 
upon  Italian  agriculture,  f  Assuming  that  the  share  of  each 


•  Plut.  Co/.,  c.  26  ;  CoES.i  c.  8. 

t  HI.  55 — 8.  By  asserit  is  meant  asserit  in  libertatem.  Compare 
Ovid,  Amor.  HI.  II,  3.  ‘  Scilicet  asserni  jam  me,  fugique  catenas  ’ 
t  Suet.  CtBS.,  c.  41 ;  Dio  Cass,  zliii.  21. 
y  Dio  Cass.  Iv.  10.  §  Suet.  c.  40.  ^  lb.,  c>  i2. 
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recipient  was  60  mndii  a-year,  the  annual  distribution  of  corn  to 
the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Rome,  as  fixed  by  Augustus,  was 
1,200,000  modii,  or  35,156  quarters. 

The  persons  who  received  this  allowance  all  belonged  to 
the  Plebs  Urhana,  the  commonalty  of  Rome,  domiciled  with¬ 
in  the  legal  boundaries  of  the  city.  Senators  and  Knights  on 
the  one  hand,  and  foreigners  and  slaves  on  the  other,  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  largess.  The  allowance  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  all  the  male  members  of  the  family  above  the  age  of  five 
or  six ;  females  were  not  reckoned.  There  is  no  precise  account 
of  the  degree  of  poverty  which,  entitled  a  person  to  obtain  the 
monthly  gifts  of  corn ;  but  they  were  probably  intended  as  a  re¬ 
lief  from  actual  starvation ;  for,  at  times  of  dearth,  corn  was 
sold  at  reduced  prices  by  the  government,  in  addition  to  the  gra¬ 
tuitous  distributions.  Destitution,  not  moral  character,  was 
the  title  to  the  receipt  of  this  public  bounty.*  When  a  person 
had  once  been  admitted  on  the  list,  his  name  appears  to  have 
remained  on  it  for  his  life.  He  received  from  the  proper  autho¬ 
rity  a  corn  ticket — tessera  frumentaria — upon  the  production 
of  which  his  portion  was  measured  out  to  him.  As  might  be 
expected,  these  allowances  were  often  obtained  fraudulently ; 
and  the  Theodosian  Code  contains  several  provisions  imposing 
penalties  upon  freemen  and  slaves  for  this  offence. 

As  the  pauper-citizens  who  received  corn  were  all  inhabitants 
of  Rome,  we  are  naturally  led  to  enquire  what  proportion  they  bore 
to  its  entire  population.  The  enumeration  of  an  entire  people, 
familiar  as  it  now  seems  to  us,  is  a  comparatively  modern  practice. 
The  most  civilized  states  of  Europe  did  not  attempt  it  until  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  The  first  complete  census  of  England 
was  made  in  the  year  1801.  The  Romans,  indeed,  were  from  an 
early  period  in  the  habit  of  making  a  quinquennial  census  of 
their  male  citizens  of  military  age ;  and  at  the  same  time,  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  value  of  their  property,  in  which  a  list  of  the  slaves  of 
each  citizen  was  included.  But,  although  they  thus  had  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  nearly  complete  enumeration  both  of  freemen  and 
slaves,  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  them  to  count  the 
entire  population  of  Rome  or  Italy.  The  ancients  no  more 
thought  of  classing  the  slaves  with  the  citizens,  and  forming 
them  into  one  total  sum,  than  of  reckoning  the  horses  and  cattle 
with  them.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  no  ancient  writer,  so 
far  as  we  can  remember,  states  the  total  population  of  any  city 


*  ‘  Frumentum  publicum  tarn  fur  quam  peijurus  et  adulter  accipit, 
et  sine  delectu  morum  quisquis  civis  est.’ — Seneca,  de  Benef.  iv.  28 
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or  country,  including  both  freemen  and  slaves.  In  like  manner, 
Aristotle,  in  speaking  of  a  majority  of  the  people  as  being 
sovereign  in  a  democracy,  omits  all  mention  of  the  slave  class, 
as  being  wholly  without  the  commonwealth. 

The  most  extravagant  computations  of  the  population  of 
ancient  Rome  have  been  made  by  modern  scholars.  It  has 
been  placed  at  four,  six,  and  even  eight  millions.  Gibbon,  by 
a  more  moderate  estimate,  reckons  it  at  1,200,000.*  M. 
Dureau  de  la  Malle  has  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
makes  it  amount  only  to  562,000.t  There  is  no  direct  state¬ 
ment  of  the  numbers  of  its  inhabitants,  and  we  are  thus  driven 
to  indirect  arguments,  which  are  subject  to  much  uncertainty,  and 
can  only  lead  to  an  approximate  result.  The  two  most  competent 
judges,  however,  among  those  who  have  recently  investigated  the 
subject,  viz.  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  Professor  Hoeck,  the 
author  of  a  history  of  the  later  Republic  and  Empire,  nearly  coin¬ 
cide  in  their  estimates.  Both  these  writers  found  their  calcu¬ 
lations  mainly  upon  the  numbers  of  the  Plebs  Urbana  to  whom 
Augustus  gave  largesses,  as  reported  in  the  inscription  of 
Ancyra.  M.  Bunsen  thinks  that  the  entire  population  cannot 
have  been  much  under  two  millions.X  Professor  Hoeck,  resting 
his  computation  upon  a  different  item  of  the  same  monument, 
conceives  the  population  of  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  to 
have  been  composed  as  follows  :  ||  — 


The  Senatorial  and  Equestrian  orders, 
Their  slaves, 

The  Peregrini,  .  .  . 

Their  slaves. 

The  military  in  the  city,  . 

Their  slaves. 

The  Plebs  Urbana, 

Their  slaves. 

Public  slaves,  .  . 


10,000  souls 
100.000  ... 
50,000  ... 
100,000  ... 
16,000  ... 
15,000  ... 
1,250,000  ... 
265,000  ... 
100,000  ... 


Total  population  of  Home,  .  .  .  2,265,000  souls 


•  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  31.  Mr  Burgess,  Topography  and  Antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  p.  326,  computes  it  at  1,104,000,  nearly  agreeing 
with  Gibbon. 

f  Tom.  i.  p.  403.  The  erroneonsness  of  this  conclusion  is  shown  by 
Hoeck,  1.  ii.  p.  383,  and  Znmpt,  Uher  die  Bevolkerung  im  Alterthum; 
in  the  Berlin  Transactions  for  1840,  p.  61. 

J  Beschreibung  von  Rom,  vol.  1.  p.  184.  This  estimate  is  confirmed 
by  the  approbation  of  Zumpt,  ib.  p.’ 59. 

II  R.  G.  vol.  i.  Part  ii.  p.  390. 
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According  to  this  estimate,  the  free  population  of  Rome,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Imperial  period,  would  have  amounted  to 
1,325,000;  and  the  slaves  to  940,000.  It  may  seem  impro¬ 
bable  that  the  number  of  the  free  class  shoulu  have  exceeded 
that  of  the  slaves ;  particularly  when  we  advert  to  the  authentic 
Census  of  Attica,  and  to  the  well-known  anecdote  reported  by 
Seneca,  that  when  it  was  proposed  to  assign  a  distinctive  dress 
to  the  slaves,  the  plan  was  rejected  on  account  of  the  danger  to 
which  the  citizens  would  be  exposed,  if  their  slaves  began  to 
count  them.*  It  is  however  to  be  borne  in  mi  id,  that  the  free 
class  contained  its  natural  proportion  of  women  and  children ; 
whereas  the  slave  class,  being  formed  chiefly  by  importation, 
contained  an  undue  proportion  of  adult  males.  The  distribu¬ 
tions  of  corn,  moreover,  tended  to  maintain  in  Home  a  large 
body  of  pauper-citizens,  who  could  have  kept  scarcely  any 
slaves. 

Although  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  incredible  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  ancient  Rome  should  have  at  any  time  exceeded  that 
of  modern  London,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  above  esti¬ 
mate  is  not  very  far  from  the  truth.  It  is  corroborated  by  seve¬ 
ral  well-attested  and  certain  facts.  We  know  from  the  authen¬ 
tic  testimony  of  an  official  topography  of  the  city,  made  in  the 
fifth  century,  that  Imperial  Rome  then  contained  1790  domus 
and  46,602  insul(E.\  The  former  were  the  houses  of  the 
rich,  with  a  colonnade  dividing  them  from  the  street,  and  a  large 
internal  court.  The  latter  were  the  dwellings  of  the  common 
citizens,  and  were  so  called  because  each  building  was  insulated 
by  an  Interval  of  five  feet  in  width  from  the  adjoining  houses. 
I’heir  height  was  in  general  great ;  they  probably  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  six  stories — the  lower  story  being  built  of 
stone,  the  middle  of  unburnt  brick,  and  the  higher  of  wood. 
The  lower  part  of  the  house,  which  opened  directly  upon  the 
street,  was  in  most  cases  used  for  shops ;  the  upper  stories  were 
divided  into  separate  apartments.  On  account  of  their  great 
height,  and  the  imperfect  nature  of  their  construction,  the 
falling  of  houses  was  a  common  occurrence  in  Rome;  and 
Augustus,  on  this  account,  limited  their  height  to  seventy  feet. 
The  streets  of  Rome,  before  the  Neronian  conflagration,  were 
narrow  and  crooked;  and  as  the  houses  were  lofty,  as  the 


'  *  Appaniit  quantum  periculum  immineret,  si  serri  nostri  numerare 
nos  coepissent.  De  Clem.  i.  24. 
t  In  Muratori’s  Inscriptions,  vol.  iv,  p.  2134. 
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rooms  of  the  ancients  were  small,  and  as  the  slaves  were  doubt¬ 
less  stowed  away  in  any  corner  Or  passage,  the  population 
crowded  into  the  46,000  insula  must  have  been  very  gteat. 
Hoeck  supposes  that  each  of  these  houses  contained  on  an  ave¬ 
rage  thirty  freemen  and  fifteen  slaves ;  the  average  number  in 
each  domiis  he  reckons  at  six  persons  of  senatorial  or  equestrian 
rank,  and  sixty  slaves.  These  numbers  appear  to  be  within  the 
limits  of  probability ;  although  the  average  population  of 
houses  in  modern  cities  is  doubtless  considerably  smaller.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  enumeration  is  probably 
as  late  as  the  fifth  century,  when  Home  had  certainly  begun  to 
shrink, — having  lost  a  considerable  part  of  her  power  and 
population. 

The  circuit  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Vespasian  was  ascertained, 
by  actual  measurement,  to  be  thirteen  and  one-fifth  Roman  miles.* 
As  the  chief  part  of  this  area  was  covered  with  houses  of 
several  stories,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  large  population 
which  we  have  mentioned  should  not  have  been  contained  in 
it.  The  circuit  of  London  is  not  well  defined,  but  it'  may  be 
estimated  at  about  fifteen  miles.  Dinochares,  the  architect 
who  laid  out  the  plan  of  Alexandria,  assigned  to  it  a  circuit  of 
fifteen  miles  ;t  but  there  is  no  proof  that  the  whole  of  this  area 
was  ever  covered  with  houses.  A  fifth  part  of  the  space  was, 
indeed,  at  the  beginning  assigned  to  the  royal  palace.  The 
free  population  of  Alexandria,  when  it  was  visited  by  Diodorus, 
in  58  B.C.,  amounted,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  keepers 
of  the  census,  to  more  than  300,000 ;  which  implies  a  total 
population  of  at  least  600,000  souls.  If  we  suppose  that  free 
children  were  not  included  in  this  number,  it  would  be  still 
greater.  Although  Alexandria  was  a  very  great  and  populous 
city,  and  second  only  to  Rome,  still  it  was  second  to  Rome. 
Carthage,  the  ancient  rival  of  Rome,  is  stated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Punic  wars  to  have  contained  a  population  of  700,000 
souls,  f  Seleucia  is  said  to  have  contained  600,000  inhabit¬ 
ants.  §  The  superiority  of  Rome  to  all  other  cities  of  the 
ancient  world,  in  magnitude  and  population,  seems  to  have  been 
an  admitted  fact  in  antiquity. 

There  are  likewise  other  indisputable  facts  which  tend  to  show 
the  great  size  and  populousness  of  Rome.  At  the  Neronian 


•  Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  9.  See  Bunsen,  vol.  i.  p.  192.  The  Roman  mile 
was  about  142  yards  less  than  the  English  mile, 
t  Plin.  H.  N.  V.  11.  t  Strabo,  xviii.  3.  §  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  30. 
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conflagration,  the  city  was  in  flames  for  six  days  and  seven 
nights ;  the  fire  then  ceased,  but  broke  out  again,  and  lasted 
for  some  time  longer.  Out  of  the  fourteen  regions  into  which 
Rome  was  divided,  three  were  wholly,  and  seven  nearly,  de¬ 
stroyed,  but  four  remained  entire.*  Now,  when  we  consider 
that  the  houses  were  high,  with  the  upper  stories  chiefly  of 
wood,  and  the  streets  narrow ;  and  when  we  compare  the  time 
during  which  the  conflagrations  of  other  large  towns  have  lasted, 
we  are  compelled  to  suppose  that  the  city  at  that  time  con¬ 
tained  a  vast  population.  The  fire  of  London  began  in  the 
night  of  Sunday,  and  lasted  till  the  following  Friday.  Moscow 
began  to  burn  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  September,  and  the 
conflagration  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  19th.  The  fire  raged 
only  for  three  days.  No  other  great  city  is  recorded  to  have 
burnt  continuously  for  so  long  a  time  as  Rome. 

Another  proof  of  the  populousness  of  Rome  is  furnished  by 
the  large  numbers  of  its  inhabitants  who  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  diff'erent  epidemic  diseases.  Thirty  thousand  funerals 
are  stated  to  have  been  caused  by  the  pestilence  of  one  autumn, 
in  the  time  of  Nero.f  In  77  a.d.,  under  Vespasian,  a  fearful 
pestilence  prevailed,  during  which  nearly  10,000  deaths  are 
stated  to  have  been  for  many  days  entered  in  the  public  re- 
gister.t  Dio  Cassius  speaks  of  having  witnessed  a  plague,  during 
the  reign  of  Commodus,  of  which  more  than  2000  persons 
often  died  at  Rome  in  a  day.jl  Trebellius  Pollio,  in  his  Life  of 
Gallienus,  states  that  5000  persons  died  of  the  plague  in  one 
day,  apparently  at  Rome.§  If  these  numbers  are  compared 
with  the  mortality  caused  by  plague  or  cholera  in  modern  towns, 
they  will  be  found  to  imply  an  immense  population. 

The  enormous  capacity  of  the  buildings  destined  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  shows,  is  a  further  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  populousness 
of  Rome.  Marcus  Scaurus,  Edile  in  60  b.c.,  built  a  wooden 
theatre,  capable  of  containing  80,000  persons.^  The  theatre 
of  Pompey,  which  was  finished  in  55  B.c.,  bad,  according  to 
Pliny,  ample  space  for  40,000  spectators.**  The  theatre  of 
Balbus,  built  in  14  b.c.,  though  the  smallest  in  Rome,  could 
contain  11,510  persons,  ft  The  theatre  of  Marcelius,  built  by 


*  Tacitus,  Ann.  xv.  40.  Suet.  Ner.  c.  38.  Compare  Bunsen,  vol.  i. 
p.  85. 

t  Suet.  Ncr.  c.  39.  t  Clinton’s  Fafti  Romani,  vol.  i.  p.  fO. 

11  Ixxii.  14.  §  c.  5.  ^  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  24,  §7.  •*  Ibid. 
ft  According  to  the  Regionary,  Reg.  ix.  See  Bunsen,  iii.  3,  p.  60. 
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Augustus  in  13  B.c.,  contained  20,000,  the  Odeum  10,600j  and 
the  Stadium  of  Domitian,  30,088  places.* * * §  The  Colosseum,  be¬ 
gun  by  Vespasian,  the  gigantic  remains  of  which  are  an  extant 
and  visible  proof  of  the  vast  population  of  Imperial  Rome,  is 
stated  by  the  Ilegionary  (^Reg.  iii.)  to  have  contained  sitting- 
room  for  87,000  spectators.  Mr  Burgess  thinks,  that  reckon¬ 
ing  those  in  the  upper  gallery  and  in  the  arena,  it  may  some¬ 
times  have  included  within  its  ample  circuit  as  many  as  100,000 
persons.f  The  Circus  Maximus,  according  to  Dionysius,  could 
accommodate  150,000,  according  to  Pliny,  260,000  spectators, 
Mr  Burgess,  judging  from  its  dimensions,  estimates  the  number 
at  200,000. II  Pausanias,  in  his  ‘  Description  of  Greece,’  states 
that  the  Roman  theatres  far  exceeded  in  magnitude  all  others  in 
the  world.  §  The  great  exhibitions  in  the  amphitheatres  and 
circus,  or  Campus  Martins,  at  Rome,  were  doubtless  attended 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  Suetonius  mentions,  that, 
on  certain  occasions  of  this  sort,  Augustus  had  distributed  guards 
about  the  city,  lest  the  streets  should  be  insecure,  on  account  of 
the  small  number  of  those  who  remained.1i  We  are  told  by 
'Pacitus,  that  when  two  chiefs  of  the  Frisians  were  at  Rome,  in 
Nero’s  time,  and  were  taken  about  to  see  all  the  sights  which 
were  shown  to  barbarians,  they  entered  Pompey’s  theatre,  in 
order  to  behold  the  greatness  of  the  people.**  The  public  exhi¬ 
bitions  at  Rome  were,  however,  not  like  the  Olympic  festival, 
which  was  common  to  all  Greeks ;  they  were  intended  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  population  of  the  city.  Now,  as  the  public  games 
were  destined  merely  for  the  citizens,  and  slaves  could  only  have 
been  admitted  as  the  attendants  of  their  masters  or  mistresses; 
and  as  the  children,  the  aged,  the  sick,  the  busy,  and  the  indif¬ 
ferent,  must  always  have  formed  a  large  number  who  did  not 
partake  in  the  amusement,  it  is  manifest  that  a  body  of  citizens 
which  could  furnish  200,000,  or  even  100,000  spectators,  must 
have  been  immense.  The  only  parallel  which  modern  cities 
afford  is  that  of  the  Bull-rings  in  Spain.  The  Plaza  de  Toros 
at  Madrid  can  contain  12,000  spectators,tt  and  the  population 
of  Madrid  is  about  200,000  souls ;  that  is  to  say,  accommoda- 


*  Reg.  ix.  Bunsen,  ib.  p.  472. 

t  Topography  and  Antiquities  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  243.  Compare 
Bunsen,  iii.  1,  p.  333. 

X  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  68.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  24.  §  1. 

II  Vol.  ii.  p.  186. 

§  II.  27.  §  5.  11  Oct.  c.  43.  **  Ann.  xiii.  54. 

tt  See  Mr  Ford’s  Handbook  for  Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  788. 
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tion  is  provided  for  about  1-1  Gth  of  the  population.  At  Rome 
the  entrance  was  free,  whereas  at  Madrid  a  small  payment  is 
required ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  Madrid,  no  deduc¬ 
tion  is  to  be  made  for  slaves.  If,  however,  we  apply  this  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  places  in  the  Circus  Maximus  (200,000), 
we  obtain  for  the  entire  population  of  Rome  more  than  three 
millions.  Assuming^  that  the  free  population  of  Rome  was 
1,200,000,  the  Circus  Maximus  had  places  for  a  sixth,  and  the 
Colosseum  for  a  twelfth  of  this  number.  At  present,  the  entire 
population  of  Rome,  including  both  old  and  young,  as  well  as 
that  class  who  in  antiquity  were  slaves,  could  not  fill  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  could  nearly  be  compressed  into  the  Colosseum.* 

Owing  to  the  discordance  of  the  opinions  respecting  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  direct  bearing  of  the  subject 
upon  our  inquiry,  we  have  stated  somewhat  fully  our  grounds 
for  adopting  an  estimate  which  makes  it  exceed  two  millions. 
We  hope  likewise  to  show  presently,  that  this  high  number  is 
consistent  with  the  peculiar  state  of  Rome,  both  political  and 
economical. 

The  system  of  gratuitous  distributions  of  corn  to  the  populace 
of  Rome,  which  had  been  established  by  the  party  leaders  in  the 
later  Commonwealth,  as  a  means  of  rewarding  followers  and 
appeasing  adversaries,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  continued  by  Au¬ 
gustus,  against  his  convictions  and  wishes.  It  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  administration  of  the  Imperial  government, 
as  appears  from  Pliny’s  Panegyric  of  Trajan,  t  Sever  us 
added  to  the  corn  a  ration  of  oil,  which  was  maintained  by  his 
successors.  J  This  Emperor  left  at  his  death  a  supply  of  corn 
for  seven  years,  at  the  rate  of  75,000  modii  a  day — reckoning  only 
the  city;  II  of  oil  he  left  a  supply  sufficient  for  five  years’  con¬ 
sumption  in  all  Italy.  §  Aurelian,  before  his  expedition  into  the 
East,  promised  the  people  a  largess  of  crowns  of  two  lbs.,  if  he 
returned  a  conqueror.  The  people,  probably  thinking  that  Asia 
was  an  El  Dorado,  were  sanguine  enough  to  expect  that  these 
would  be  crowns  of  gold.  Aurelian  fulfilled  his  promise  by 
giving  wheaten  loaves^  baked  in  the  form  of  crowns  and  from 
this  time  the  government  seems  to  have  distributed  bread  in¬ 
stead  of  corn.  This  Emperor  likewise  added  a  ration  of  pork  to 


*  In  1827,  the  population  of  Rome  amounted,' to  140,000  sonis. 
t  C.  26-28.  X  Lamprid.  Vil.  Alex,  Set.  c.  22. 

II  This  supposes  a  stock  of  5,614,000  quarters. 

£  Spartianus,  Vit.  Sever,  c.  23. 

T  Vopisc,  Vit,  Aurel.c,  35, 
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the  ordinary  allowance  of  bread  and  oil ;  and  he  was  desirous  of 
establishing  great  vineyards  in  Tuscany,  at  the  public  cost,  in 
order  to  produce  wine,  which  might  be  distributed  to  the  state 
paupers.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  deterred  from  this  plan  by 
his  Pratoriati  Prefect,  who  remarked,  that  ‘  if  they  gave  wine 
‘  to  the  people  of  Rome  they  must  also  give  poultry • 

The  system  of  gratuitous  distributions  continued  under  the 
later  Emperors,  though  with  occasional  interruptions,  caused  by 
anarchy  and  confusion.  At  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  Constantinople,  it  was  carried  over,  together  with  the 
other  Roman  institutions,  to  that  new  capital  of  the  Empire  :  the 
daily  distribution,  under  Constantine,  is  stated  to  have  been 
40,000  measures.  This  Emperor,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
building  of  houses  in  his  new  capital,  assigned  the  allowance  to 
householders  ;  the  privilege  attached  to  the  occupier  of  the  house, 
and  was  not  personal. 

From  an  early  period,  the  supply  of  corn  at  Rome  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  duty  of  the  government.  When  prices  were  high, 
instead  of  accusing  the  corn-engrossers  or  bakers,  the  people 
blamed  the  magistrates  or  the  Emperor.  In  the  reign  of  Tibe¬ 
rius,  tumults  in  the  theatre  arose  from  this  cause,  which  he 
repressed  with  severity,  showing,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had 
procured  from  the  provinces  larger  supplies  of  corn  than  Au¬ 
gustus.  During  a  similar  scarcity,  Claudius,  though  exerting 
himself  to  obtain  importations  of  corn,  was  assailed  by  the  mob 
in  the  Forum,  and  pelted  with  fragments  of  bread.  With 
respect  to  the  food  of  the  people,  ‘  it  was,’  says  M.  Naudet,  ‘  the 
*  constant  maxim  of  the  Roman  administration  to  provide  for 
‘  their  wants  by  taxes  or  forced  sales ;  to  do  every  thing  by 
‘  itself,  and  never  to  rely  upon  the  assistance  of  trade.’  f  To 
such  an  extent  was  the  government  in  the  habit  of  acting  the 
part  of  a  Commissariat  ifor  the  citizens  of  Rome,  that  it  fre¬ 
quently  sold  corn  at  reduced  prices  to  persons  who  were  not 
on  the  gratuitous  list ;  and  there  is  often  much  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  its  sales  to  the  public  at  large,  and  its 
donations  to  the  state  paupers.  The  care  of  the  Annona^  or 
the  provisioning  of  the  people,  had  under  the  Republic  been 
intrusted  to  various  officers,  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  At 


*  Id.  c.  48.  *  Qui  dixisse  fertnr,  si  et  vinum  populo  Romano  damus, 
snperest  at  polios  et  anseres  demos.*  At  a  later  period,  however, 
wine  was  procured  by  the  government,  and  sold  to  the  people  of  Rome 
at  a  reduced  price. — Walter,  Geschichte  det  Rom.  Bechts,  p.  375. 
t  Ib.  p.  58. 
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length,  Augustus  appointed  a  permanent  Prefect  of  the  Annona, 
^vhose  office  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  Empire.  It  was 
his  duty  to  obtain  supplies  from  the  provinces,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  corresponded  with  the  provincial  governors,  and  made 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  transport,  reception,  cus¬ 
tody,  and  distribution  of  the  corn.  The  corn  was  not  in  general 
obtained  by  purchase,  but  was  levied  from  certain  provinces  as 
a  tax  or  tribute,  and  by  the  agency  of  the  Homan  officers  remit¬ 
ted  to  Rome.  The  most  important  of  these  provinces  were 
Sicily,  Africa,  and  Egypt.  The  quantity  to  be  furnished  by 
each  province  (called  its  canon)  was  determined  ;  but  besides 
this  quantity,  it  was  expected  to  make  occasional  ffifts  to  Rome.* 
Moreover,  it  might  be  required  to  furnish  an  additional  supply 
on  payment,  t  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  as  we  learn  from  his 
Verrine  oration,  the  quantity  of  corn  procured  from  Sicily  was 
large,  and  this  island  was,  in  the  Augustan  age,  called  the 
granary  of  Rome.^t  Sardinia  also  contributed  something.  After¬ 
wards,  the  chief  supplies  were  obtained  from  the  province  of 
Africa  (the  country  round  ancient  Carthage)  and  Egypt. 
Josephus  states  that  Egypt  furnished  corn  for  four,  and  Africa 
for  eight  months.  ||  From  Aurelius  Victor  we  learn  that  twenty 
million  modii  (585,937  quarters)  were,  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
annually  imported  into  Rome  from  Egypt  alone.  §  After  the 
transfer  of  the  seat  of  Empire,  Egypt  was  assigned  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  Africa  to  Rome.  Each  of  the  capitals  had  a  certain 
quantity  Axed  for  its  supply,  which  was  called  canon  urbiearius. 

But  it  was  not  sufficient  to  obtain  corn  as  a  tribute  from  the 
subject  provinces ;  measures  were  necessary  for  its  transport  to 
Rome.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  duty  of  the  provincials — 
at  least  it  was  so  ordained  in  Sicily — to  convey  the  corn  to  the 
seashore  at  their  own  expense.  The  conveyance  by  sea  was 
the  care  of  the  Roman  authorities.  At  first,  this  duty  seems  to 
have  been  performed  by  merchants,  who  undertook  it  volun¬ 
tarily.  The  Emperor  Claudius,  however,  began  to  give  bounties 
and  privileges  to  shipowners,  to  secure  the  transport  of  the 
corn.  In  later  times,  this  obligation  had  devolved  on  the  cor¬ 
poration  of  navicularii,  or  shipowners.  This  corporation  enjoyed 
numerous  privileges,  but  every  legal  stratagem  and  disqualifica¬ 
tion  was  employed  in  order  to  keep  the  members  at  their  post. 


*  Called  oblationes.  These  free  gifts  remind  us  of  the  monkish 
verse,  ‘  Cum  rex  implorat,  precibus  prsecepta  colorat.’ 

'('  Called  Indictio,  }  ra/j.iibv  'Pu/ir,{. — Strab.  vi.  p.  273. 

I  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  16.  §  4.  §  EpiU  c.  1.  §  6. 
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and  to  prevent  them  from  evading  the  heavy  burdens  to  which 
they  were  subject.  It  was  their  duty  to  furnish  and  maintain 
ships  for  the  transport  of  the  corn.  They  gave  a  receipt  for 
the  corn  shipped  in  the  province,  and  were  bound,  upon  their 
personal  responsibility,  to  produce  the  specified  quantity  at  the 
port  of  Rome.  For  losses  from  shipwreck,  or  other  accidents 
on  the  voyage,  they  were  answerable ;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
prove,  before  a  public  magistrate,  that  the  cargo  had  not 
perished  through  the  fault  of  the  navigators.  This  inquiry  was 
attended  with  vexatious  forms  and  delays,  and  strict  evidence 
was  required  in  order  to  exonerate  the  party  liable.  Valentinian 
enacted  that  half  the  crew  should  be  put  to  the  torture.  His 
son  was  satisfied  with  the  torture  of  two  or  three  sailors,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  pilots.  In  case  all  the  crew  had  perished,  the 
children  and  kinsmen  of  the  shipowner  were  put  on  their  trial. 
There  was  likewise  a  power  of  seizing  any  large  vessel  in  a  corn 
province,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  corn  to  Rome. 
Such  were  the  measures  to  which  the  Roman  government  were 
driven,  by  violating  the  natural  laws  of  commerce,  and  under¬ 
taking  to  act  the  part  of  a  Commissariat  for  the  city  of  Rome. 

When  the  corn  had  been  delivered  at  Ostia,  the  proper  au¬ 
thorities  received  it,  and  verified  the  quantities ;  it  was  then 
sent  in  boats  up  the  Tiber,  and  distributed  among  the  300 
granaries  of  Rome. 

Having  given  a  general  sketch  of  the  origin,  progress,  and 
character  of  the  system  which  the  Roman  government  pursued 
with  respect  to  the  supply  of  corn,  we  will  attempt  to  show,  as 
far  as  our  limits  and  purpose  will  permit,  what  were  its  most  im¬ 
portant  efftcts. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  Roman  Corn 
Law  was,  in  fact,  a  Poor-Law.  The  existence  of  slavery  seems 
to  render  a  poor-law  both  unnecessary  and  impracticable ;  un¬ 
necessary,  because  the  working-classes  are  slaves,  and  therefore 
maintained  by  their  masters  ;  impracticable,  because  an  induce¬ 
ment  is  afforded  by  it  to  emancipate  old  and  unserviceable  slaves, 
in  order  to  entitle  them  to  public  relief.  The  number  of  needy 
freemen  at  Rome  was,  however,  sufficient  to  render  them  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  government,  and  to  create  a  necessity  for  appeas¬ 
ing  them  by  donations  of  food.  Notwithstanding  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  the  ancient  Republics,  there  was  always  a  large 
body  of  indigent  citizens — a  wretched  and  hungry  populace,  as 
Cicero  calls  it* — who  exercised  a  most  important  influence  upon 


•  ‘  Misera  ac  jejuna  plebecula.’ — Ad  Alt.,  1.  16,  §  6. 
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the  character  and  administration  of  the  government.  Every 
reader  of  Aristotle’s  *  Politics  ’  knows,  that  all  his  characteristics 
of  Democracy  are  founded  upon  the  preponderance  and  supposed 
interests  of  the  poorer  section  of  the  citizens.  This  class  ex¬ 
isted  in  Rome,  as  in  other  less  powerful  commonwealths.  Philip, 
during  his  tribuneship  in  the  year  105  b.c.,  said  that  there  were 
not  2U00  men  of  property  in  the  state.*  From  its  first  intro¬ 
duction,  therefore,  the  system  of  free  gifts  of  corn  increased 
rapidly.  The  feeling  which  led  to  its  extension  is  illustrated  by 
an  anecdote  of  Piso,  surnamed  Frugi  (the  honest),  who  had  al¬ 
ways  spoken  against  the  corn  law  of  C.  Gracchus.  After  the 
law  had  passed,  Gracchus,  seeing  him  standing  among  those 
who  had  come  to  receive  their  allowance,  reproached  him  for  his 
inconsistency.  Piso’s  answer  was,  that  he  should  not  wish  his 
own  property  to  be  divided  amongst  the  citizens ;  but  if  it  were 
so  divided,  he  should  claim  his  share.f  The  system  of  corn  dis¬ 
tributions  was  reprobated  by  Cicero,  on  account  of  its  tendency 
to  destroy  industry  ;  and  of  its  large  drains  upon  the  treasury.^ 
Roth  Cccsar  and  Augustus  diminished  the  number  of  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  the  public  corn  ;  but  the  improvident  system,  which 
they  could  not  eradicate,  was  naturally  continued  by  their  suc¬ 
cessors.  With  respect  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  in  order  to 
entitle  them  to  receive  the  public  corn,  it  seems  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  permanent  list,  and  the  examination  which  took  place 
before  a  new  name  was  admitted  upon  it,  afforded  a  sufficient  se¬ 
curity  against  this  abuse.  We  read,  however,  that  many  manu¬ 
missions  were  made  for  the  sake  of  extraordinary  largesses  of 
Pompey  and  Augustus.  || 

Not  only  was  the  Roman  corn-law  in  fact  a  poor-law,  but  it 
was  a  partial  poor-law.  It  was  confined  to  the  city  of  Rome. 
The  distributions  of  corn  were  made  only  to  the  indigent  free¬ 
men  of  the  capital.  Italy  at  large  derived  no  benefit  from  them. 
Sicily  is  called  by  ancient  writers  (as  we  have  already  remarked) 
the  granary,  not  of  Italy,  but  of  Rome.  This  restriction  of  the 


*  Cicero  de  Off.,  ii.  21.  Cicero  blames  the  statement  for  its  anarchical 
tendency,  but  does  not  question  its  truth. 

f  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.,  iii.  20. 

I  ‘  Frumentariam  legem  C.  Gracchus  ferebat.  Jucunda  res  plebi 
Romana; :  victus  enim  suppeditabatur  large  sine  labore.  Kepngnabant 
boni,  quod  et  ab  industria  plebem  ad  desidiam  avocari  putabant,  et  scra- 
rium  exhauriri  videhant.’ — Pro  Sextio,  c.  48. 

II  Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  24.  Suet.  Oct.,  c.  42. 
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public  bounty  tended  to  give  a  disproportionate  size  to  the 
capital,  and  to  attract  to  it  a  worthless  and  needy  multitude  from 
all  parts  of  Italy  and  the  Empire. 

Above  all,  it  was  a  poor-law  derived,  not  from  local  funds,  or 
even  from  a  taxation  common  to  the  Empire  at  large,  but  from 
the  tributes  of  the  provinces.  The  corn  was  not  purchased  from 
the  proceeds  of  a  tux  levied  on  Home  or  Italy :  it  was  not  a  poor- 
law  in  which  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  a  district  contributed 
from  their  surplus  means  to  the  maintenance  of  their  poorer 
neighbours.  It  was  a  poor-law  in  which  the  populace  of  the 
conquering  city  were  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  conquered 
countries.*  It  was  as  if  several  hundred  thousand  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  Paris  had,  during  the  government  of  Napoleon,  been 
supported  by  taxes  levied  in  Italy  or  Germany ;  as  if  the  populace 
of  Madrid  had,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  been  fed  at  the  cost  of 
Plunders  and  the  Indies  ;  or  as  if  the  paupers  of  Vienna  were  main¬ 
tained  by  a  jroor  rate  collected  in  Lombardy.  This  poor-law  there¬ 
fore,  had  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  the  spirit  of  charity,  nor,  on  the 
other,  the  safeguards  against  abuse  which  belong  to  such  a  poor- 
law  as  that  which  exists  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  a  contribution 
wrung  from  the  weak  by  the  strong ;  not  an  assistance  given 
voluntarily  by  the  richer  to  the  poorer  classes.  Being  a  tri¬ 
bute  exacted  by  the  dominant  part  of  the  Empire,  and  being 
used  for  the  purpose  of  a|)peasing  the  hungry  populace  of  Rome, 
it  grew  rapidly,  and  there  was  little  inducement  for  those  who 
administered  it  to  check  its  increase. 

On  the  oppression  of  the  provinces,  which  this  system  natu¬ 
rally  produced,  it  is  needless  to  dwell :  what  it  was  in  Sicily  under 
one  Pro- Consul,  we  know  from  the  Verrine  orations.  ,  Tacitus, 
too,  in  his  ‘  Life  of  Agricola,’  describes  several  vexatious  requisi¬ 
tions  of  the  provincial  governors,  with  respect  to  the  supply  and 
delivery  of  corn,  which  were  imposed  in  order  that  bribes  might 
be  given  for  their  remission.!  'Phe  regulations  for  the  transport 


*  Claudian,  in  his  poem  on  the  Gildonic  war,  represents  Rome  as 
saying  that  the  provinces  of  Africa  and  Egypt  were  assigned  for  her 
food  as  a  reward  for  her  ancient  conquests  and  exertions. 

*  Tot  mihi  pro  mentis  Libyam  Nilumque  dedere, 

Ut  dominam  plebem  bellatoremque  senatum 
Classibus  lestivis  alerent,  geminoque  vicissim 
Litore  diversi  complerent  horrea  venti.’ — V.  52-5. 

It  seems  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies  during 
winter. — Suet,  Claud.,  c.  18. 
t  C.  19. 
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of  the  grain  by  sea,  likewise  prove  the  violent  and  despotic  spirit 
which  pervaded  every  part  of  the  system. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  causes  which  we  have  described, 
Rome  became  (what  London  has  been  unjustly  called)  agiijanlic 
wen:  it  was  in  truth  an  unnatural  growth, — a  vast  conflux  of 
people  brought  into  one  spot  by  a  vicious  and  oppressive  system. 
Its  population  consisted,  in  great  measure,  of  province-fed  pau¬ 
pers  and  slaves.  How  unsound  a  state  of  things  is  implied  in 
these  few  words,  as  compared  with  that  of  a  large  capital  in  a 
modern  European  state ;  and  how  erroneous  the  view  of  those 
who  consider  the  social  happiness  of  Rome  at  any  period  of  the 
Empire,  as  superior  to  that  of  the  civilized  nations  of  our  own 
time  I  Such  being  the  inducements  which  existed  for  a  resi¬ 
dence  in  Rome,  and  such  being  the  means  by  which  the  less 
wealthy  part  of  its  inhabitants  were  fed,  we  are  enabled  to  under¬ 
stand  how  its  population  might  have  reached  the  magnitude 
which  we  have  stated  above,  and  may  be  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  estimate  of  two  millions  is  not  incredible. 

The  Roman  corn-law  was,  however,  not  merely  a  poor-law. 
It  exercised  a  most  important  influence  upon  the  supply  of  food 
for  the  capital.  The  government  undertook  to  act  the  part  of  a 
Commissariat  for  the  majority  of  the  free  population  of  Rome. 
They  likewise  rendered  themselves  responsible  to  a  certain 
degree  for  the  supply  of  corn,  to  those  who  were  not  inscribed 
Roman  paupers,  and  to  the  rest  of  Italy.  For  accomplishing 
this  purpose,  they  relied  upon  the  tributes  of  the  corn  provinces. 
The  first  consequence  of  this  system  was  the  ruin  of  Italian  agri¬ 
culture.  The  natural  market  for  the  corn  of  the  Italian  fanner 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  destroyed  by  the  artificial  supplies  derived 
from  the  provinces.  Hence  (as  M.  Dureau  de  la  Malle  has 
remarked*)  the  history  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  of 
Rome  presents  this  singular  contrast, — that  the  agriculture,  the 
population,  and  products  of  Italy,  diminish  progressively  as  she 
extends  her  conquests  and  power.  The  fatal  influence  which 
the  gratuitous  supplies  from  the  provinces  would  exercise 
upon  the  native  agriculture,  was  perceived  by  Augustus ;  who 
intended  to  abolish  them  completely,  because  the  reliance  upon 
them  discouraged  agriculture  :  but  he  abandoned  his  inten¬ 
tion  from  a  conviction,  that  they  would  be  restored  by  his  suc¬ 
cessors  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  popularity.!  Moreover, 


*  Tom.  ii.  p.  218. 

t  Suet.  Oct.,  c.  42,  who  gives  this  account  in  the  very  words  of 
Augustus  himself. 
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the  storms  of  the  civil  wars  had  driven  great  numbers  ot 
the  small  free  proprietors,  who  cultivated  the  soil  by  their 
own  labour,  from  their  lands ;  and  large  tracts  of  country 
had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  enormously  wealthy  owners. 
Upon  these  estates  all  the  labour  was  performed  by  slaves, 
working  by  day  in  chains,  and  at  night  shut  up  in  prisons  named 
ergastula.  The  result  of  this  change  was,  that  southern  and 
central  Italy,  instead  of  being  tilled  by  a  race  of  hardy  active 
farmers,  themselves  freemen,  and  working  on  their  own  land, 
was  divided  into  plantations  cultivated  by  slave  labour.  This 
was  the  true  nature  of  the  change  which  Pliny  considered  the 
ruin  of  Italy.*  It  was  the  diminution  of  the  free  class  in  the  * 
country,  and  the  substitution  of  the  comparatively  wasteful  and 
unprofitable  labour  of  slaves,  which  he  justly  thought  to  be  so 
disastrous.  The  depopulation  of  the  country,  and  the  junction 
of  the  small  holdings  into  large  estates,  are  described  in  Lucan’s 
sketch  of  the  consequences  of  the  civil  wars. 

‘ - Fcecunda  virorum 

Paupertas  fugitur  .  .  .  Tunc  longosjungere  lines 

Agrorum,  et  quondam  duro  sulcata  Camilli 
Vomere,  et  antiquos  Curiorum  passa  ligones, 

Longa  sub  ignotis  extendere  rura  colonis.’  | 

Where  the  increase  of  wealth  leads  to  the  consolidation  of 
landed  property,  to  the  extinction  of  small  proprietors,  and  the 
substitution  of  slave  for  free  labour,  it  may  cause  depopulation, 
or,  what  the  ancients  considered  as  the  same  thing,  a  diminution 
>  in  the  number  of  the  citizens.  In  this  sense,  poverty  (as  Lucan 
says)  may  be  favourable  to  population ;  wealth  may  diminish  the 
numbers  of  the  people,  where  prosperity  implies  the  increase  of 
the  slave  as  compared  with  the  free  class.  The  encouragements 
to  marriage,  which  were  accumulated  by  the  policy  of  Augustus 
and  his  successors,  were  intended  to  counteract  the  temptations 
to  celibacy  which  the  existence  of  slavery  afforded,  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  proportion  of  the  free  to  the  slave  population.  The 
phantom  which  the  imagination  of  Goldsmith  conjured  up,  was 
a  reality  in  ancient  Italy  : 

*  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 

Where  wealth  accumulatet,  and  men  decay.’ 

In  England,  or  any  country  where  the  working-classes  are  free. 


*  ‘  Verumque  confitentibus  latifundia  perdidere  Italian).’ — H.  N.  xviii, 
7,  §  3. 
t  1. 165-70. 
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increase  of  wealth  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  attended  with  increase 
of  numbers.  It  is  only  in  countries  where  the  working-classes 
are  slaves,  that  wealth  can  tend  to  depopulation,  by  discourag¬ 
ing  the  multiplication  of  that  class  in  which  alone  a  healthy 
principle  of  life  exists. 

The  cultivation  of  corn  in  Italy  having  been  thus  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  competition  of  gratuitous  supplies  from  the 
subject  parts  of  the  Kmpire,  and  the  ancient  free  peasantry 
having  been  replaced  by  a  scanty  population  of  slaves, 
Rome  became  necessarily  dependent  on  the  Provinces  for  its 
food.  It  was  dependent,  not  as  one  country  is  dependent  on 
another,  for  articles  obtained  by  a  voluntary  trade  profitable 
to  both  parties ;  but  as  an  army  is  dependent  upon  a  distant 
Commissariat  fur  its  supplies.  It  W'as  dependent,  not  as  England 
was  dependent  on  France  for  its  importations  of  wine  during 
the  war  with  Napoleon,  but  as  the  French  army  in  Russia  was 
dependent  for  its  food  on  the  Commissariat  arrangements  made 
at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  miles.  Experience  has  taught  us, 
that  the  common  interest  of  two  nations  engaged  in  mutual  trade, 
affords  the  strongest  security  for  the  constant  supply  of  the 
articles  in  demand.  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  gold  can  penetrate 
where  steel  cannot  cut  a  way.  However  intricate  the  machinery 
of  commerce,  individual  interest  almost  always  keeps  it  in  good 
working  order.  But  when  the  population  of  a  great  city  is  fed 
by  a  Commissariat  system,  the  negligence  or  miscalculation  of  a 
single  public  officer,  the  derangement  of  a  single  wheel  in  the 
administrative  machine,  may  produce  scarcity  or  famine.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  notwithstanding  all  the  vigilance  of  the  Imperial  go¬ 
vernment,  there  were  famines  at  Rome  under  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
Claudius,  and  Nero.  Tacitus  states,  that  in  the  scarcity  under 
Claudius  there  only  remained  a  supply  of  fifteen  days  for  the 
city.  ‘  Formerly,’  he  adds,  ‘  corn  used  to  be  sent  from  Italy  for 
‘  the  legions  into  distant  provinces  ;  nor  is  the  land  now  deficient 
‘  in  fertility ;  but  we  prefer  to  obtain  our  supplies  from  Africa 
‘  and  Egypt,  and  the  subsistence  of  the  Roman  people  is  en* 
‘  trusted  to  the  casualties  of  the  sea.’*  If,  however,  a  sound  and 
natural  commerce  in  grain  had  existed  between  Rome  and  Africa, 


*  Ann.  xii.  43.  Claudian  says,  that  after  Egypt  had  been  given  to 
Constantinople,  Rome  depended  only  upon  Africa,  which  subjected  her 
to  a  double  uncertainty,  viz.  of  the  season  and  the  winds. 

‘  Nunquam  secure  futuri, 

Semper  inops,  ventique  fidem  poscebat  et  anni.’  ' 

De  Bell.  GUd.  v.  64-5. 
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the  Roman  citizens  need  not  have  feared  the  accidents  of  navi¬ 
gation,  rude  as  that  art  was  in  antiquity.  Nor  would  the  fertile 
Helds  of  Italy  have  gone  out  of  cultivation,  if  their  occupiers  had 
contended  merely  against  the  fair  competition  of  foreign  trade, 
and  they  had  not  been  supplanted  by  large  supplies  of  corn,  ex¬ 
acted  from  tributary  subjects,  and  distributed  gratuitously,  or 
sold  at  nearly  nominal  prices. 

So  long  as  Rome  retained  her  power,  she  could  at  least  secure 
the  regular  remittance  of  the  corn  tributes  from  the  Provinces. 
But  when  her  ascendency  had  declined,  the  dangers  of  depen¬ 
dence  for  food  upon  tributary  supplies  began  to  show  themselves. 
In  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  province  of  Africa  revolted  under  a 
rebellious  governor,  named  Gildo,  and  withheld  its  customary  sub¬ 
sidy  of  corn  ;  Rome  was  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  from  which  it 
was  only  relieved  by  timely  importations  from  Gaul.*  Claudian,in 
his  poem  on  the  Gildonic  war,  supposes  Rome — no  longer  with  a 
proud  and  warlike  mien,  but  with  feeble  gait  and  emaciated 
cheeks,  her  shoulders  scarcely  able  to  support  her  shield,  and  her 
spear  consumed  with  rust — to  approach  Jupiter  as  a  suppliant,  and, 
in  lowly  phrase,  thus  to  entreat  him  that  her  inhabitants  may  not 
perish  from  famine.  ‘  Formerly  my  prayers  used  to  be,  that  my 
‘  legions  might  triumph  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes,  or  that  the 
‘  Consul  might  display  his  forces  at  Susa :  now  all  1  ask  is,  a 
‘  supply  of  food  to  avert  the  extremities  of  hunger.  The  pro- 
‘  vinceof  Africa,  which  furnishes  corn  to  my  people,  is  under  the 
‘  power  of  Gildo.  He  intercepts  our  supplies,  and  our  food 
‘  is  at  his  mercy.  He  sells  the  harvests  which  belong  to  the 
‘  sons  of  Romulus,  and  he  possesses  the  fields  purchased  by  my 
‘  blood.  The  soldier- people,  which  mastered  the  world,  now 
‘  unhonoured  and  in  want,  endures  the  miserable  punishment  of 
‘  peace ;  though  blockaded  by  no  enemy,  they  are  like  the  in- 
‘  habitants  of  a  besieged  town.  Death  impends  at  every  moment ; 

‘  there  remain  only  doubtful  supplies  of  food  for  a  few  days.  My 
‘  very  greatness  has  been  my  ruin;  I  was  safer  when  my  territory 
‘  was  more  confined :  would  that  its  boundaries  were  once  more 
‘  close  to  my  gates !  But  if  I  am  doomed  to  perish,  at  least  let 
‘  me  have  a  different  fate ;  let  me  be  conquered  by  another  Por- 
‘  senna,  let  my  city  be  burnt  by  a  second  Brennus.  All  things 
‘  are  more  tolerable  to  me  than  hunger !  ’  Such  were  the  dangers 
to  which  the  oppressive,  improvident,  and  unnatural  system  for 
the  supply  of  Rome  Vith  corn,  reduced  the  population  of  that 
city  at  a  time  when  its  numbers  were  still  immense. 


*  Gibbon,  c.  29. 
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The  preceding  explanation  shows,  that  if  Rome  was  irregu¬ 
larly  supplied  with  corn ;  if  she  was  sometimes  in  danger  of 
starvation ;  and  if  Italian  agriculture  was  destroyed,  these  evils 
did  not  result  from  freedom  of  commerce.*  The  mode  by  which 
the  populace  of  Rome  obtained  their  corn,  had  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  Trade.  In  trade,  the  article  is  sold  voluntarily  by 
the  producer,  and  paid  for  at  the  natural  price  by  the  consumer. 
The  Roman  corn  was  wrung  as  a  tribute  from  reluctant  Pro¬ 
vinces,  and  was  distributed  as  a  gift  among  the  pauper  multitude 
of  the  dominant  capital.  The  more  sagacious  among  the  Roman 
statesmen  perceived  the  ruinous  tendency  of  this  system.  Cicero 
condemned  its  policy ;  J.  Cmsar  and  Augustus  checked  its  in¬ 
crease  ;  and  the  latter  even  meditated  its  extinction  ;  while  Pliny, 
in  his  Panegyric  of  Trajan,  observes,  that  a  plentiful  supply  of 
grain  in  the  market  is  as  good  for  the  people  as  a  continual  suc¬ 
cession  of  gratuitous  distributions  by  the  government.f  It  was  a 
system  doubly  pernicious  ;  it  began  with  oppression  of  the  Pro¬ 
vinces,  it  ended  with  the  corruption  of  the  Capital ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  waged  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  native 
agriculture  of  Italy.  It  was  a  bad  poor-law,  it  was  a  bad  corn- 
law.  If  the  indigent  freemen  of  Rome  needed  public  relief,  they 
ought  to  have  received  it  from  the  taxation  of  the  richer  freemen 
of  the  capital.  If  Rome  required  supplies  of  foreign  grain,  they 
ought  to  have  been  obtained  by  voluntary  commerce.  If  tributes 
were  imposed  upon  the  Provinces,  they  ought  to  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  purposes  tending  to  the  general  service  and  advantage 
of  the  Empire. 

The  political  and  economical  state  of  the  Roman  Empire  was, 
happily,  so  different  from  that  of  England  and  other  modern 
nations,  that  no  inferences  can  be  safely  drawn  from  the  Corn- Laws 
of  Rome  to  those  of  our  own  time ;  without  making  the  corrections 
and  exclusions  which  these  differences  indicate.  Rut  when  the 
points  of  difference  are  well  understood,  the  points  of  resemblance 
are  sufficiently  numerous  to  render  the  comparison  both  instruc¬ 
tive  and  interesting. 


*  ‘  By  the  extension  of  their  power  over  all  the  nations  adjoining' 
the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  by  the  incessant  clamours  of  the  Roman 
populace  for  cheap  bread,  the  Roman  government  was  early  obliged  to 
admit  a  free  importation  of  grain  from  Sicily,  Libya,  and  Egypt,  the 
great  granaries  of  mankind  in  ancient  times.’ — Alison  on  Population, 
vol.  ii.  p.  417.  The  cry  of  the  Roman  populace  was  not  for  cheap 
bread,  in  the  modern  sense,  but  for  gratuitous  bread — Panem  et 
Cir  censes. 

t  ‘  Instar  ego  perpetui  congiarii  reor  affluentiam  annona*,’  c.  29. 
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Art.  IV. — Poems.  By  Thomas  Hood.  2  vols.  12mo. 

London :  1846. 

T  F  our  estimate  of  the  merits  of  these  compositions  be  more 
balancing  and  doubtful  than  that  of  some  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries — if  we  hesitate  as  to  the  preeise  rank  which  they  are 
likely  to  occupy  as  contributions  to  English  Poetry — our  hesi¬ 
tation  assuredly  does  not  proceed  from  any  doubt  as  to  the  high 
claims  of  the  variously  gifted  author  ;  or  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  generous,  manly,  and  benevolent  spirit  which  guided  his 
writings,  and  actuated  his  life.  But  while  we  feel  that  these 
volumes  possess  many  of  the  finest  elements  of  poetry ;  that  they 
abound  with  thought ;  are  prodigal  of  imagery ;  sparkle  with  wit 
and  fancy  ;  and  are  throughout  inspired  by  a  genial  principle  of 
kindness  and  philanthropy — we  yet  cannot  be  insensible  to  cer¬ 
tain  cardinal  defects  by  which  their  good  qualities  are  alloyed  ; 
and  by  which,  we  fear,  the  permanent  popularity  of  Mr  Hood  as 
an  English  poet  may  be  impeded,  if  not  endangered.  These 
defects  have  grown  out  of  that  very  affluence  of  mind  which 
constitutes  his  strength ; — they  have  sprung  not  from  penury 
but  luxuriance  of  thought ;  and  have  become  interwoven  with 
the  character  of  his  genius  and  writings,  through  the  force  of 
circumstances  which  rendered  the  union  almost  inevitable  and 
inseparable.  Take  him  for  all  and  all,  however,  it  is  impossible  to 
confound  him  with  the  versifiers  of  the  day  :  in  his  errors  and  his 
excellencies  he  stands  out  from  the  common  rank ;  he  pursues 
a  path  of  his  own — sometimes  a  little  entangled  and  devious, 
it  must  be  confessed — but  which  he  has  at  least  hewn  out  for 
himself,  and  which  leads  to  a  distinct  and  intelligible  goal. 

In  looking  to  the  character  of  Mr  Hood’s  mind,  we  are  imme¬ 
diately  struck  with  the  variety  which  it  displays.  We  do  not  at 
the  present  day  require  to  be  told  that  there  is  no  incompatibility 
between  wit  and  pathos,  or  that  sensibility  and  humour  may  dwell 
together  in  the  same  heart ;  for  we  have  been  rendered  familiar 
with  such  associations  in  the  character  of  our  greatest  w’riters. 
But  in  Hood  this  alliance  is  more  than  usually  conspicuous. 
He  is  open  to  all  influences,  and  yields  himself  with  equal  pliancy 
to  all.  He  can  call  up  the  most  grotesque  conceptions, — the  most 
incongruous  and  ludicrous  imagery ;  whole  trains  of  comic  and 
mirth-inspiring  fancies  wait  upon  his  will  without  an  effort :  but 
he  seems  to  find  himself  as  much  at  home  in  the  contemplation 
of  serious  human  emotion — in  listening  to,  or  echoing  back,  some 
old  and  moving  story  of  love  and  pity — or  letting  nis  thoughts 
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wander  with  devout  gratitude  over  the  beauties  of  creation,  or  in 
sympathy  with  the  fading  glories  of  old  traditions.  In  not  a  few 
of  his  poems  he  has  even  ventured  to  commingle  these  discordant 
elements ;  and  the  quaintest  allusions,  quips  and  cranks  of  all 
kinds,  stand  side  by  side  with  thoughts  of  earnest  interest,  and 
happy  homely  touches  of  feeling,  which  sink  quietly  but  surely 
into  the  heart.  He  has  not  only  paid  his  court  alternately  to 
Comedy  and  Tragedy,  and  with  success ;  but  he  may  be  said  to 
have  introduced  these  ancient  rivals  to  each  other,  and  taught 
them  by  an  interchange  of  good  offices  to  live  together  in  cordial 
union. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  this  enlarged  and  liberal  view  of  human 
nature,  and  this  happy  accommodation  of  the  spirit  of  humour 
W’ith  feeling,  that  while  Hood  indulges  in  a  constant  under  cur¬ 
rent  of  satire  in  his  comic  poems,  that  satire  has  nothing  in  it  one¬ 
sided  or  malignant.  He  cannot  shut  his  eyes  either  to  the  vices  or 
the  follies  that  are  paraded  before  him  ;  but  he  does  not  seek  out 
by  choice  the  sores  and  diseases  of  society.  Indignant  and  ener¬ 
getic  against  that  heartlessness  and  apparent  indifference  to  the 
evils  of  humanity  which  are  the  growth  of  great  cities,  and 
which,  in  the  British  metropolis,  are  unfortunately  more  apt  to 
catch  the  eye  than  the  many  secret  and  silent  currents  through 
which  benevolence  and  charity  circulate  their  stores,  he  seeks  not 
to  inflame  one  class  of  society  against  the  other  by  a  gloomy 
poetical  Chartism :  his  aim  is  only  to  point  out  existing  evils ; 
to  appeal  to  the  better  feelings  of  men :  for  their  removal  or  relief ; 
and  to  unite  society,  not  by  the  ties  of  fear  or  force,  but  by 
the  bond  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  rich,  repaid  by  gratitude 
on  that  of  the  poor.  Thus  his  satire,  even  where  it  is  most 
pungent,  is  not  personal.  He  acts  like  a  soldier  in  fair  warfare, 
who  levels  his  weapon  against  the  hostile  lines,  but  takes  no  aim, 
as  he  bears  no  enmity  against  any  particular  opponent. 

Only  in  one  instance,  at  least  in  these  volumes,  does  Mr  Hood 
deviate  from  this  rule,  but,  as  we  gather  from  several  passages 
in  his  writings,  not  without  considerable  provocation ;  for  the 
pleasantry  of  his  works,  touching,  as  it  sometimes  did,  in  a  light, 
though,  as  we  think,  not  an  irreverent  spirit,  upon  topics  of  a 
serious  nature,  appears  to  have  exposed  him  to  a  good  deal  of 
unfair  remark  from  certain  classes  or  societies,  who,  assuming  to 
themselves  a  monopoly  as  it  were  of  granting  Degrees  in  Piety, 
attempt  to  put  down,  as  irregular  practitioners,  all  who  have  not 
taken  out  a  license  from  their  Sanctuary.  From  these  acrid 
censors.  Hood  appears  to  have  sustained  considerable  annoyance; 
and  he  has  revenged  himself  in  an  Ode  of  consummate  clever- 
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ness — addressed  to  a  gentleman  whom  he  treats  as  the  Cory¬ 
phaeus  of  the  class, — but  with  so  much  of  tact,  and  good- 
humour,  and  genuine  pleasantry,  mixed  with  a  spirit  of  true 
charity,  that  if  the  person  thus  addressed  was  able  to  peruse  it 
without  feeling  the  ‘  cordage  of  his  countenance  ’  relaxed,  his 
inflexibility  of  muscle  was  little  to  be  envied. 

Another  indespensable  quality  of  a  poet  Hood  possessed  in  a 
high  degree, — that  of  clear  vision.  It  pervaded  his  choice  of 
themes,  his  imagery,  the  whole  expression  of  his  thoughts.  For 
the  mystical  or  the  vaporous, — those  reveries  of  airy  republics  and 
fantastic  schemes  of  moral  regeneration,  on  which  the  great  genius 
of  Shelley  wasted  so  much  of  its  powers,  and  from  which  in  fact 
scarcely  any  thing  he  ever  wrote  is  entirely  free,  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  stern  drama  of  the  ‘  Cenci,’) — and  still  more  for  those 
fierce  and  ghastly  exaggerations — cegri  somnia — with  which  our 
later  poetical  literature  had  teemed,  he  had  no  taste  or  sympathy 
whatever.  Even  where  dealing  with  an  airy  and  fanciful  theme, 
— as  in  the  ‘  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies,' — the  Elfin  pictures 
are  as  clear  and  distinct  as  if  he  had  been  painting  a  scene  in  the 
Strand  or  at  Exeter  Hall ;  the  Tiny  Elves  flutter  and  gambol  in 
their  appropriate  habit,  and  talk  and  plead  their  case  before 
grim  and  unrelenting  Time,  with  a  wonderful  air  of  business-like 
reality.  He  chose  no  theme,  in  short,  till  he  saw  his  way  clear¬ 
ly  to  some  object ;  he  attempted  to  paint  nothing  till  he  had 
realized  it  to  his  own  mind.  Generally  speaking,  therefore,  he 
shunned  the  visionary  and  the  abstract ;  he  could  throw  himself 
back  into  the  romance  of  the  past,  but  his  home  was  naturally 
among  the  realities  of  the  present ;  and  his  aim  was  to  soften  its 
harsh  and  rugged  features,  and  to  brighten  them,  as  far  as  they 
could  be  brightened,  by  the  cheerful  sunshine  of  poetry. 

The  general  clearness  of  view  and  the  decision  of  purpose 
which  are  observable  in  the  treatment  of  his  subjects,  can  of 
course  only  be  appreciated  by  a  perusal  of  them  as  a  whole. 
But  the  lively  and  graphic  way  in  which  he  presents  an  image 
to  the  mind,  may  be  illustrated  by  one  or  two  examples.  And 
with  regard  to  these  it  may  be  remarked,  that  they  owe  their 
effect,  first,  to  this — that  he  never  appears  to  draw  his  images 
from  books, — presenting  merely  a  reflection  from  a  reflection,  but 
from  his  own  observation  of  nature ;  and  next,  to  the  great 
simplicity  of  expression  in  which  the  image  is  embodied.  He 
knew  well  that  plainness  wins  us  more  than  eloquence  ; — there¬ 
fore  he  never  disdained  a  homely  word  if  it  was  the  fittest  to 
convey  his  meaning ;  and  hence  an  air  of  originality  even  in  the 
expression  of  images  which  are  in  themselves  of  no  remarkable 
novelty.  It  may  be  added,  too,  that  the  character  of  their  expres- 
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sion  changes,  as  it  ought  to  do,  with  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  for 
while  in  themes  like  ‘  Eugene  Aram’s  Dream,  ’  or  the  ‘  Old  Elm- 
Tree,’  where  the  ballad  measure  is  adopted,  the  diction  is  of  a 
kindred  simplicity;  in  others,  such  as  the  ‘  Plea  of  the  Midsummer 
Fairies,’  and  ‘  The  Two  Swans,’  it  possesses  a  quaint  and 
antique  solemnity,  admitting  inversions,  compound  epithets,  and 
new  applications  of  old  words— these  last,  however,  being  spar¬ 
ingly  employed,  though  generally  with  much  felicity. 

Look  at  these  images  from  the  ‘  Haunted  House  ’ — one  of  the 
most  remarkable  poems  in  these  volumes  : — 


‘  The  wren  had  built  within  the  porch — she  found 
Its  quiet  loneliness  so  sure  and  thorough  ; 

And  on  the  lawn,  within  its  turfy  mound, 

The  rabbit  made  his  burrow. 


*  The  rabbit  wild  and  grey  that  flitted  through 

The  shrubby  clumps,  and  frisk’d,  and  sat,  and  vanish’d. 

But  leisurely  and  bold,  as  if  he  knew 
His  enemy  was  banish’d.’ 

*  •  * 

<  The  coot  was  swimming  in  the  reedy  pond 
Beside  the  water-hen,  so  soon  affrighted  ; 

And  in  the  weedy  moat  the  heron,  fond 
Of  solitude,  alighted. 

‘  The  mopitig  heron,  motionless  and  stiff". 

That  on  a  stone  as  sHently  and  slily 
i^tood  an  apparent  sentinel,  as  if 
To  guard  the  tcater-lily.’ 

How  true,  how  distinct,  this  last  picture  of  the  moping  heron 
at  his  watch,  and  with  what  simplicity  of  words  is  it  presented  ! 

Here,  again,  is  an  interior  section  of  the  same  house  of 
mystery : — 

*  Huge  drops  roll’d  down  the  walls,  as  if  they  wept ; 

And  where  the  cricket  used  to  chirp  so  shrilly. 

The  toad  was  squatting,  and  the  lizard  crept 

On  that  damp  earth  and  chilly. 

»  «  * 

‘  The  floor  was  redolent  of  mould  and  must ; 

The  fungus  in  the  rotten  seams  had  quicken’d  ; 

While  on  the  oaken  table  coats  of  dust 
Perennially  had  thicken’d. 

»  «  « 

*  The  air  was  thick,  and  in  the  upper  gloom 

'fhe  bat — or  something  in  its  shape — was  winging  ; 
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And  on  the  wall,  as  chilly  as  a  tomb, 

The  death’s-head  moth  was  clinging. 

»  «  « 

‘  The  subtle  spider  that  from  overhead 
Hung  like  a  spy  on  human  guilt  and  error. 

Suddenly  turn’d,  and  up  its  slender  thread 
Ran  with  a  nimble  terror' 

These  stanzas  remind  us  of  some  fine  lines  of  Crabbe,  in  a 
picture  of  a  similar  deserted  Manor ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  how  differently  two  minds  dealing  with  nearly  the 
same  images,  have  treated  them ;  and  to  contrast  the  brief  vigour 
of  Crabbe,  with  the  anxious,  oft-repeated,  and  Mieris-like  touch 
with  which  Hood  works  up  the  outlines  of  his  picture  of  deso¬ 
lation,  till  the  very  spirit  of  superstition  and  nameless  fear  is 
made  to  brood  over  the  canvass  I 

‘  Forsaken  stood  the  hall, 

Worms  ate  the  floor,  the  tap’stry  fled  the  wall ; 

No  fire  the  kitchen’s  cheerless  grate  display’d  ; 

No  cheerful  light  the  long-closed  sash  convey’d  I 
The  crawling  worm,  that  turns  a  summer  fly. 

Here  spun  his  shroud,  and  laid  him  up  to  die 
The  winter  death — upon  the  bed  of  state. 

The  bat,  shrill  shrieking,  woo’d  bis  Jlickering  mate !  ’ 

Here  is  a  more  cheerful  picture  of  a  sylvan  landscape  from 
‘  The  Elm-Tree,’  enlivened  by  the  movement  of  its  timid  in¬ 
habitants  : — 


‘  The  deed  is  done  ;  the  tree  is  low 
That  stood  so  long  and  firm ; 

The  woodman  and  his  axe  are  gone. 

His  toil  has  found  its  term  ; 

And  where  he  wrought,  the  speckled  thrush 
Securely  hunts  the  worm. 

‘  The  cony  from  the  sandy  bank 
Has  run  a  rapid  race. 

Through  thistle,  bent,  and  tangled  fern. 

To  seek  the  open  space. 

And  on  its  haunches  sits  erect, 

To  clean  its  furry  face, 

‘  The  dappled  fawn  is  close  at  hand ; 

The  hind  is  browsing  near ; 

And  on  the  larch’s  lowest  bough, 

The  ousel  whistles  clear ; 
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But  checks  the  note 
Within  his  throat, 

As  choked  with  sudden  fear  I  ’ 

In  a  different  style  of  diction,  though  possessing  the  same 
merits  of  picturesqueness  and  clear  portraiture,  compare  these 
lines,  from  the  *  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies the  first,  the 
opening  stanzas  of  the  poem,  calling  up  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  the 
season,  and  the  spot,  and  attuning  the  mind  to  the  moonlight 
pageant  which  is  to  follow  ;  the  other,  a  description  of  a  wild 
and  tangled  wood,  the  scene  of  an  intended  suicide.  The 
former  recalls  to  us  the  touching  twilight  opening  of  the  eighth 
canto  of  the  Purgatorio;  *  the  latter  forms  no  unworthy  pendant 
to  the  ‘  Cave  of  Despayre,’  in  Spencer — 

‘  Far  underneath  a  craggy  cliff  ypight, 

Dark,  doleful,  dreary,  like  a  greedy  grave.’ 

‘  ’Twas  in  that  mellow  season  of  the  year, 

When  the  hot  sun  singes  the  yellow  leaves 
Till  they  be  gold,  and  with  a  broader  sphere 
The  muon  looks  down  on  Ceres  and  her  sheaves  ; 

When  more  abundantly  the  spider  weaves. 

And  the  cold  wind  blows  from  a  chillier  clime  ; 

That  forth  I  paced  on  one  of  those  still  eves. 

Touch’d  with  the  dewy  sadness  of  the  time. 

To  think  how  the  bright  months  had  spent  their  prime. 

•  V  « 

*  It  was  a  wild  and  melancholy  glen. 

Made  gloomy  by  tall  firs  and  cypress  dark. 

Whose  roots,  like  any  bones  of  buried  men. 

Push’d  through  the  rotten  sod  for  fear’s  remark ; 

A  hundred  horrid  stems,  jagged  and  stark, 

WrestM  with  crooked  arms  in  hideous  fray. 

Besides  sleek  ashes  with  their  dappled  bark, 

Like  crafty  serpents  climbing  for  a  prey. 

With  many  blasted  oaks,  moss-grown  and  grey.’ 

In  both  these  extracts,  but  particularly  the  last,  a  power 
beyond  that  of  mere  truthful  description  is  obvious.  The  picture 
is  a  magic  glass  that  shows  us  many  more  ; — it  is  suggestive  of 
a  crowd  of  analogies  appropriate  though  not  obvious.  It  is  not 
literal  portraiture  in  short,  but  portraiture  elevated  into  poetry. 

While  we  are  thus  dwelling  on  some  of  the  details  of  these 
Poems,  we  may  be  allowed  to  put  together,  *  without  note  or 
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<  comment,’  one  or  two  additional  instances  of  this  form  of  preg¬ 
nant  and  significant  expression. 

A  Reflection. 

*  I  saw  a  tower  builded  on  a  lake, 

Mock'd  by  its  inverse  shadows  dark  and  deep ; 

That  seem’d  a  still  intenser  night  to  make, 

Wherein  the  quiet  waters  sunk  to  sleep.’ 

The  Magnifyinu  and  Thansformino  Power  of  Love. 

‘  Look  how  the  golden  ocean  shines  above 
Its  pebbly  stones,  and  magnihes  their  girth, 

So  does  the  bright  and  blessed  light  of  love 
Its  own  things  glorify,  and  raise  their  worth.’ 

A  Fairy. 

‘  Clad  all  in  white  like  any  chorister 
Comes  fluttering  forth  on  his  melodious  wings, 

That  made  soft  music  at  each  little  stir. 

But  something  louder  than  a  hec's  demur 
Before  he  lights  upon  a  bunch  of  broom.' 

Melancholy. 

<  His  face  was  ashy  pale,  and  leaden  care 
Had  sunk  the  levell’d  arches  of  his  brow.* 

We  might  multiply  such  passages  almost  to  any  extent ;  for 
there  are  tew  of  these  poems  which  do  not  contain  some  lines 
which  only  a  poet — in  the  better  sense  of  the  word — could  have 
written  ;  but  it  is  needless  to  accumulate  evidence,  when  in  all 
probability  no  doubt  is  felt  as  to  the  point  to  be  proved  ;  and  we 
therefore  turn  to  other  matters  on  which  a  greater  discordance 
of  opinion  may  not  unreasonably  be  anticipated. 

We  have  said  that  the  works  of  Mr  Hood,  taking  them  as  a 
whole,  exhibit  a  combination  of  genuine  poetical  excellencies,  with 
not  a  few  defects  which  enter  deeply  into  their  structure,  and  are 
likely  to  be  injurious  to  their  permanent  popularity  ;  and  we  have 
hinted  that  these  defects,  which  seem  inextricably  interwoven 
with  his  comic  poems,  and  to  have  coloured  too  deeply  his  more 
serious  compositions,  are  traceable  to  causes  over  which  he  had 
but  little  control.  W'e  allude  to  the  vein  of  exaggeration,  endless 
digression,  and  forced  conceit,  which  disfigure  the  one ;  and  the 
long-winded  accumulation  of  details,  the  indisposition,  if  not  the 
inability,  to  retrench  a  single  trait  of  description  which  in  itself 
appeared  susceptible  of  introduction,  that  overload  and  embarrass 
the  other. 
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And  here  is  precisely  what  induces  us  to  pause,  when  attempt¬ 
ing  to  assign  the  place  which  Mr  Hood  is  likely,  or  entitled,  to 
occupy  as  an  English  poet.  Does  any  thoroughly  great  poet, 
we  are  constrained  to  ask  ourselves,  evince  this  incapacity  to 
blot? — this  tendency  to  hunt  down  both  thought  and  descrip¬ 
tion?  Is  not  the  effect  of  most  of  his  efforts  seriously  injured 
by  indefinite  expansion  of  description,  and  over  elaboration 
of  the  idea, — be  it  serious  or  comic, — with  which  for  the  time 
he  is  haunted  ?  Are  we  not,  particularly  in  his  humorous  com¬ 
positions, — where  the  joke  is  absolutely  worn  threadbare  by  the 
wear  and  tear  to  which  it  is  subjected, — made  painfully  sensible 
of  the  truth  of  the  French  apothegm,  Le  secret  d'ennuyer  cat 
celui  de  tout  dire  ? 

To  his  comic  poems  this  censure  appears  to  be  particularly 
applicable.  His  brain  teems  with  humorous  fancies,  but  he 
cannot  afford  to  part  with  one.  Every  quip  or  crotchet  which 
the  train  of  associations  suggests,  he  insists  on  imparting  to 
the  public ;  and,  as  might  be  expected  from  this  indiscriminate 
effusion,  for  every  stroke  really  successful  we  have  ten  which 
are  forced  or  unnatural.  An  absolute  Anthology  of  bad  jokes 
and  wretched  plays  on  words,  might  be  compiled  from  his 
writings,  rich  as  we  at  the  same  time  admit  them  to  be  in  real 
wit  and  humour.  ‘  A  quibble  is  to  Shakspeare,’  says  Johnson, 

‘  what  luminous  vapours  are  to  the  traveller;  he  follows  it  at  all 
‘  adventures ;  it  is  sure  to  lead  him  out  of  his  way,  and  sure  to 
‘  engulf  him  in  the  mire.*  What  is  thus  absurdly  applied  to 
Shakspeare  is  literally  true  of  Mr  Hood.  Once  caught  by  a  play 
on  words,  his  course  defies  calculation :  one  conceit  brings  on 
another,  till  we  lose  sight  entirely  of  the  point  from  which  we 
started,  and  lose  at  the  same  time  all  anxiety  to  return  to  it. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  his  quaint  or  double  rhymes.  In 
this  department  he  certainly  exhibits  a  singular  mastery,  though 
we  incline  to  think  he  has  even  here  been  foiled  at  his  own 
weapons  by  the  author  of  the  ‘  Ingoldsby  Legends.’  But  we  pay 
dearly  for  any  pleasure  afforded  by  these  feats  of  poetical  leger¬ 
demain,  when  we  perceive  that  whole  stanzas,  having  the 
feeblest  possible  connexion  with  the  subject,  have  been  con¬ 
structed  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme ;  and  that,  as  in  the 
story  of  ‘  Miss  Kilmansegg,’  the  amusement,  such  as  it  is,  is  to 
be  purchased  at  the  price  of  digressions  and  circumvolutions,  to 
which  the  course  of  Tristram  Shandy  appears  direct,  and  that  of 
Rabelais  methodical. 

But  though  it  is  in  his  humorous  pieces  that  this  tendency  to 
extravagance  appears  most  offensive,  even  his  more  serious  com¬ 
positions  partake  of  the  same  tendency  to  overload  the  subject 
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with  ‘  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess.’  What,  for  instance,  shall 
we  say  of  the  ‘  Haunted  House?’  We  grant  that  each  feature 
of  the  picture,  taken  by  itself,  is  good  ;  and  that  the  whole  has  a 
sombre  and  sepulchral  tone  which  produces  a  strong  impression  on 
the  mind.  Had  the  poem  formed  the  porch  to  an  edifice  of  like 
proportions, — had  it  formed  the  introduction  to  some  tragic  tale  of 
blood, — this  long  note  of  preparation  might  not  have  been  out  of 
place ;  though  even  then  we  should  have  held  that  the  effect 
would  have  been  heightened  if  one-half  the  details  had  been 
retrenched.  But,  standing  by  itself,  and  leading  to  nothing,  the 
long  array  of  dreary  imagery  simply  wearies  and  fatigues.  In 
like  manner,  in  the  ‘  Midsummer  Fairies,’  there  is  too  great  an 
anxiety  shown  to  exhaust  all  the  views  in  which  the  subject  can 
be  placed  ;  till,  as  we  listen  to  the  interminable  rejoinders,  we  are 
tempted  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  judge  in  i}\Q  Plaideurs^  and 
to  request  that  every  thing  prior  to  the  Deluge  may  be  omitted. 

We  trace  this  tendency,  which  we  regard  as  the  chief  draw¬ 
back  to  the  merits  of  these  poems,  and  their  chances  of  future 
popularity,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  unfortunate  effects  produced 
by  a  constant  connexion  with,  and  dependence  on  periodical  lite¬ 
rature.  This  connexion,  early  begun  in  Hood’s  case,  continued 
through  life,  not  as  a  matter  of  choice  on  his  part,  but  of  stern 
necessity.  Now  we  know  few  things  more  adverse  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  great  poet,  or  to  the  production  of  works  which  are  to  be 
of  an  enduring  character,  than  the  education  which  is  acquired 
in  such  a  school.  The  constantly  recurring  demands  of  Periodi¬ 
cal  Literature  are  fatal  to  all  deliberation  of  view, — to  all  care,  or 
study,  or  selection  of  materials ;  in  the  case  of  those  who  engage 
in  it  as  a  Profession.  The  tale  of  bricks  must  be  furnished 
by  the  appointed  day,  let  the  straw  be  found  where  it  will. 
Equally  adverse  is  its  influence  to  calmness  and  repose  of  manner, 
and  to  that  breadth  and  evenness  of  composition  which  are  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  those  works  which  we  regard  as 
the  classics  of  our  language.  Be  wise,  instructive,  graceful, — 
natural  if  you  will,  is  the  lesson  inculcated  by  the  Genius  of 
periodical  literature — but,  above  all,  be  pointed^  be  striking. 
Those  are  the  accessories — these  last  only  are  essential  and  indis¬ 
pensable.  Hence  the  current  of  thought  is  rarely  suffered  to  flow 
onward  with  its  natural  movement;  it  must  be  artificially  fretted 
into  foam, — thrown  up  in  epigrammatic  jets,  or  scattered  about 
in  sparkling  showers  of  conceits  and  quibbles. 

How  can  one  educated  under  such  influences  be  expected  to 
deal  with  the  compositions  of  the  month  as  he  would  with  works 
destined  for  eternity  ?  A  certain  space  must  be  filled  in  a  given 
time;  and  if  a  fertile  mind,  prodigal  of  ideas  and  images,  pours 
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them  out  before  him  in  such  profusion  as  to  enable  him  to  accom¬ 
plish  his  task,  and  do  his  spiriting  gently, — need  we  wonder  that 
he  transfers  them  to  paper  without  being  very  solicitous  as  to 
their  coherence  or  propriety,  provided  they  present  themselves  in 
the  garb  of  novelty,  and  dazzle  the  fancy  with  somewhat  pic¬ 
turesque  and  unexpected  ?  Rather,  in  the  case  of  Hood,  may  we 
wonder  that,  circumstanced  us  he  was,  he  has  not  yielded  more 
frequently  to  the  temptations  which  the  exigencies  of  periodical 
literature  present ;  and  that,  harassed  by  the  daily  claims  of  the 
present,  he. has  written  so  much  which  posterity,  after  all,  will 
be  willing  to  remember. 

‘  If  there  be  a  mental  drudgery,’  said  one  who,  we  fear,  in  his 
declining  years,  experienced  not  a  little  of  the  suffering  which  he 
so  touchingly  describes  * — ‘  if  there  be  a  mental  drudgery  which 
‘  lowers  the  spirits  and  lacerates  the  nerves  like  the  toil  of  the 
‘  slave,  it  is  that  which  is  exacted  by  literary  composition,  when 

*  the  heart  is  not  in  unison  with  the  work  on  which  the  head  is 

*  employed.  Add  to  the  unhappy  author’s  task,  sickness,  sorrow, 

‘  or  the  pressure  of  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  the  labour 
‘  of  the  bondsman  becomes  light  in  comparison.*  This  passage 
is  but  too  applicable  to  the  case  of  Hood.  For  we  know  that 
many  of  those  gay  and  mirthful  compositions  which  might  force 
‘  a  smile  even  under  the  ribs  of  death,’  and  which  appear  to  flow 
from  a  heart  as  light  and  joyous  as  the  strain,  were,  in  truth, 
written  amidst  sickness  and  suffering ;  and  all  of  them  under  the 
pressure  of  narrow  circumstances  and  domestic  anxieties.  Yet 
of  these  secret  sources  of  annoyance,  and  these  trials  of  health, 
which  are  so  apt  to  wear  down  the  spirit  and  to  vent  themselves 
in  querulous  despondency,  who  can  perceive  a  trace  in  these 
healthful  and  manly  volumes  ?  Hood  adopts  and  exemplifies,  in 
his  own  practice,  the  sentiment  of  Campbell — ‘  To  bear  is  to 
‘  conquer  our  fate.’  Destiny  had  pointed  out  to  him  the  field  of 
Literature  as  the  appointed  sphere  of  his  exertion;  and  it  awakens 
at  once  our  respect  and  pity  to  see  how  cheerfully  he  addressed 
himself  to  his  task  from  first  to  last; — how  gallantly  he  laboured  at 
his  post  till  the  going  down  of  the  day;  furnishing  amusement  to 
the  public  while  Care  sat  by  his  own  couch ;  and  bringing  smiles 
into  the  eyes  of  others,  when  we  may  well  believe  his  own  were 
sometimes  clouded  by  a  tear. 

We  have  said  that  Hood’s  long  and  intimate  connexion  with 
periodical  literature,  as  a  profession^  appears  to  us  to  lie  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  many  of  the  main  defects  of  his  composition.  It  certainly 
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promoted  not  merely  an  extravagance  of  conception  in  some  points, 
'and  needless  expansion  in  others ;  but  it  led  him  occasionally  to 
indulge  in  a  certain  vein  of  exaggeration,  and  of  harsh  portraiture, 
apparently  very  adverse  to  the  calm  tendencies  of  his  native  tastes ; 
but  which  he  found  to  be  more  acceptable  to  the  public  than 
many  of  those  poems  on  which  much  thought,  and  labour,  and 
refinement  had  been  bestowed.  The  two  compositions,  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  have  attained  the  noisiest  popularity,  are  among 
those  which  to  us  appear  the  least  poetical  in  these  volumes — 
we  allude  to  the  *•  Song  of  the  Shirt  ’  and  the  ‘  Bridge  of  Sighs.’ 
We  respect  the  generous  and  humane  feeling  which  dictated  both ; 
we  grant  that  the  former  produces  a  heart-rending  impres- 
*  sion  upon  the  feelings ;  that  it  paints  with  a  stern  and  gloomy 
touch  a  scene  of  misery  and  suft’ering,  too  common,  but  alas  I  we 
fear,  unavoidable  and  irremediable.  All  this  we  grant, ,  but 
we  cannot  recognise — or  at  least  in  any  high  degree — its 
claims  to  poetry.  To  be  the  mouthpiece  of  such  a  wail  of 
distress — to  give  words  to  a  sentiment  already  felt  generally, 
though  inarticulately,  and  thus  to  strike  home  to  the  public 
sympathy,  demands  honesty  and  strength  of  language ;  but  it 
requires  but  little  aid  from  poetry,  and  we  must  add,  in  all  can¬ 
dour,  in  this  instance  it  has  received  but  little. 

Infinitely  more  attractive  to  our  minds  is  another  poem  on  the 
same  theme,  entitled  the  ‘Lady’s  Dream;  ’  in  which  the  subject,  we 
think,  is  treated  far  more  poetically,  and  at  least  as  usefully,  so 
far  as  a  moral  is  concerned.  From  the  former,  the  conclusion 
that  would  naturally  be  drawn  is,  that  all  the  world  are  utterly 
heartless,  and  that  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  arise  entirely  through 
the  selfishness  and  cruelty  of  the  rich :  from  the  latter  we  derive 
the  truer  and  more  practical  lesson, 

‘  That  evil  is  wrought  by  ijcant  of  thought 
As  well  as  leant  of  heart.’ 

The  other  poem  to  which  we  alluded — The  ‘  Bridge  of  Sighs,’ 
a  funeral  chant  over  a  drowned  female  raised  from  the  Thames 
— is  perhaps  even  less  agreeable  than  the  ‘  Song  of  the  Shirt ;  ’ 
and  yet  we  perceive  it  has  been  more  liberally  quoted  than  almost 
any  of  these  poems.  To  us  it  has,  in  several  passages,  a  falsetto 
tone,  though  some  of  its  pictures  are  not  unworthy  of  a  poet. 

<  Where  the  lamps  quiver, 

So  far  on  the  river, 

With  many  a  light 
From  window  and  casement, 

From  garret  to  basement, 

She  stood  with  amazement, 

Hooselesa  by  nighk.^ 
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‘  The  bleak  wind  of  Marcli 
Made  her  tremble  and  shiver, 

But  not  the  dark  arch, 

Or  the  black  flowing  river  : 

Mad  from  life’s  history, 

Glad  to  Death’s  mystery, 

Soon  to  be  hurl’d — 

Any  where,  any  where, 

Out  of  the  world  1’ 

This,  though  capable  of  improvement  in  expression,  is  striking 
enough  ;  but  what  shall  be  said  of  the  stanza  that  follows  ? — 

*  In  she  plunged  boldly. 

No  matter  Jiow  coldly 
The  rough  river  ran — 

Over  the  brink  of  it — 

Picture  it — think  of  it. 

Dissolute  man ! 

Lave  of  it — drink  of  it 
Then,  if  you  can." 

This  seems  to  us  the  very  gallop  of  false  verse,  and  as  fur 
removed  from  poetry  as  from  common  sense.  No  one  probably 
drinks  the  river  water  under  any  circumstances,  who  can  possibly 
avoid  it ;  and  those  who  must  drink  it,  will  continue  to  do  so,  not> 
withstanding  all  the  suicides  by  which  it  may  have  been  stained, 
and  all  the  elegies  on  unfortunate  females  that  ever  were  or  will 
be  written. 

If  the  *  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram  ’  were  not  already  familiar  to 
the  public,  we  should  have  referred  to  it  as  by  far  the  most  suc- 
cessiul  specimen  of  the  combination  of  a  vigorous  and  stirring 
theme  with  a  poetical  treatment,  exalting  the  subject  above  the 
level  of  a  mere  reality,  which  these  volumes  contain.  The  quiet 
introduction,  which  breathes  the  serenity  of  evening — the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  guilty  Usher  sitting  remote  from  the  happy  school¬ 
boys,  as,  under  the  evening  sunshine,  they  drive  the  wickets  in 
— the  spell  which  works  upon  him  and  forces  him,  like  the 
*  Ancient  Mariner,’  to  unbosom  himself,  under  the  guiseof  adream, 
to  the  studious  boy,  who,  like  himself,  had  been  poring  over  a 
book  at  a  distance  from  bis  companions — the  wild,  broken, 
ghastly  narrative  of  the  murder,  half  real,  half  evoked  by  the 
sorcery  of  conscience — the  deep  feeling  of  a  constant  and  gnawing 
torture  of  heart,  which  this  ballad  leaves  behind,  have  been  sel¬ 
dom  equalled ;  and,  except  in  the  splendid  creation  of  Coleridge,* 
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which  seems  to  have  furnished  the  key-note  of  the  composition 
’ — never  surpassed. 

But  this  tine  ballad  is  already  too  well  known  to  require  or 
justify  any  extracts.  We  prefer  selecting  one  or  two  speci¬ 
mens  less  familiar  to  the  public,  and  written  in  a  manner  to 
which  we  are  less  accustomed.  Let  us  contrast,  for  instance, 
with  the  stern  and  rapid  march  of  Aram’s  Dream,  some 
beautiful  stanzas  from  the  ‘  Ode  to  Melancholy,*  to  which  the 
imagery  and  turn  of  the  thoughts,  calm  and  softened,  but  not 
gloomy  or  austere,  and  the  melody  produced  by  the  artful  and 
long-continued  recurrence  of  the  rhymes — as  in  some  of  the 
passages  in  the  ‘  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream’ — impart  a  soothing 
and  delightful  charm  : — 

‘  Come  let  us  set  our  careful  breasts, 

Like  Philomel,  against  the  thorn, 

To  aggravate  the  inward  grief. 

That  makes  her  accents  so  forlorn  ; 

The  world  has  many  cruel  points. 

Whereby  our  bosoms  have  been  torn. 

And  there  are  dainty  themes  of  grief. 

In  sadness  to  outlast  the  morn, — 

True  honour’s  dearth,  affection’s  death, 

Neglectful  pride,  and  cankering  scorn, 

W’ith  all  the  piteous  tales  that  tears 
Have  water’d  since  the  world  was  born. 

‘  The  world ! — it  is  a  wilderness. 

Where  tears  are  hung  on  every  tree ; 

For  thus  my  gloomy  phantasy 
Makes  all  things  weep  with  me  I 
Come  let  us  sit  and  watch  the  sky. 

And  fancy  clouds  where  no  clouds  be  ; 

Grief  is  enough  to  blot  the  eye. 

And  make  heaven  black  with  misery. 

Why  should  birds  sing  such  merry  notes, 

Unless  they  were  more  blest  than  we? 

No  sorrow  ever  chokes  their  throats, 

Except  sweet  nightingale ;  for  she 
W’as  born  to  pain  our  hearts  the  more 
With  her  sad  melody. 

Why  shines  the  sun,  except  that  he 
Makes  gloomy  nooks  for  Grief  to  hide. 

And  pensive  shades  for  Melancholy, 

When  all  the  earth  is  bright  beside  ? 

Let  clay  wear  smiles,  and  green  grass  wave. 

Mirth  shall  not  win  us  back  again, 

W^hilst  man  is  made  of  his  own  grave, 

And  fairest  clouds  but  gilded  rain  ! 

VOL.  LXXXIII.  NO.  CLXVIII,  2  C 
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‘  Oh  clasp  mci  sweet,  whilst  thou  art  mine, 

And  do  not  take  my  tears  amiss; 

For  tears  must  flow  to  wash  away 
A  thought  that  shows  so  stern  as  this  : 

Forgive,  if  somewhile  I  forget, 

Iri  woe  to  come,  the  present  bliss. 

As  frighted  Proserpine  let  fall 
Her  flowers  at  the  sight  of  Uis, 

Ev’n  so  the  dark  and  bright  will  kiss. 

The  sunniest  things  throw  sternest  shade, 

And  there  is  ev'n  a  happiness 
That  makes  the  heart  afraid  ! 

‘  Now  let  us  with  a  spell  invoke 
The  full-orb’d  moon  to  grieve  our  eyes  ; 

Not  bright,  not  bright,  but,  with  a  cloud 
Lapp’d  all  about  her,  let  her  rise 
All  pale  and  dim,  as  if  from  rest 
The  ghost  of  the  late  buried  sun 
Had  crept  into  the  skies. 

The  Moon  I  she  is  the  source  of  sighs. 

The  very  face  to  make  us  sad  ; 

If  but  to  think  in  other  times 
The  same  calm  quiet  look  she  had. 

As  if  the  world  held  nothing  base. 

Of  vile  and  mean,  of  fierce  and  bad  ; 

The  same  fair  light  that  shone  in  streams. 

The  fairy  lamp  that  charm’d  the  lad  ; 

For  so  it  is,  with  spent  delights 

She  taunts  men’s  brains,  and  makes  them  mad. 

‘  All  things  are  touch’d  with  Melancholy, 

Born  of  the  secret  soul’s  mistrust. 

To  feel  her  fair  ethereal  wings 
Weigh’d  down  with  vile  degraded  dust ; 

Even  the  bright  extremes  of  joy 
Bring  on  conclusions  of  disgust, 

Like  the  sweet  blossoms  of  the  May, 

Whose  fragrance  ends  in  must. 

Oh  give  her,  then,  her  tribute  just, 

Her  sighs  and  tears,  and  musings  holy  I 
There  is  no  music  in  the  life 
That  sounds  with  idiot  laughter  solely  ; 
There’s  not  a  string  attuned  to  mirth. 

But  has  its  chord  in  Melancholy.’ 
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Among  Mr  Hood’s  *  Poems’  there  are  several  Sonnets  ;  but 
we  can  scarcely  say  that  he  has  overcome  the  proverbial  difficulty 
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.which  attaches  to  this  species  of  composition.  The  thought  is 
not,  in  general,  wrought  out  with  that  clearness  of  expression, 
and  simple  development,  which  is  essential  to  the  full  effect  of 
the  Sonnet — giving  to  the  poem,  even  with  all  its  elaborate 
construction,  an  appearance  of  natural  growth.  The  following 
appears  to  us  the  most  favourable  specimen  we  can  select : — 

‘  False  Poets  and  True. 

<  Look  how  the  lark  soars  upward  and  is  gone, 

Turning  a  spirit  as  he  nears  the  sky  I 
11  is  voice  is  heard,  but  body  there  is  none 
To  fix  the  vague  excursions  of  the  eye. 

So,  poets’  songs  are  with  us,  though  they  die 
Obscured,  and  hid  by  death’s  oblivious  shroud, 

*  And  Earth  inherits  the  rich  melody. 

Like  raining  music  from  the  morning  cloud. 

Yet,  few  there  be  who  pipe  so  sweet  and  loud 
Their  voices  reach  us  through  the  lapse  of  space  : 

'I'he  noisy  day  is  deafen’d  by  a  crowd 
Of  undistinguish’d  birds,  a  twittering  race  ; 

But  only  lark  and  nightingale  forlorn 
Fill  up  the  silences  of  night  and  morn.’ 

We  will  conclude  our  brief  survey  of  the  contents  of  these 
volumes — of  which  we  have  said  enough  to  show  our  sincere 
respect  for  the  genius,  and  the  liberal  and  generous  spirit  and 
character  of  the  author’s  mind — with  the  following  specimen  of 
his  gayer  manner.  It  is  not  penned  in  that  style  of  riotous  mirth 
in  which  he  sometimes  indulges :  it  is  a  playful  trifle, — written 
with  his  usual  grace,  good-humour,  and  kindliness  of  feeling. 

‘  Rotterdam. 

‘  I  gaze  upon  a  city — 

A  city  new  and  strange, — 

Down  many  a  watery  vista 
My  fancy  takes  a  range  ; 

From  side  to  side  I  saunter. 

And  wonder  where  1  am ; 

And  can  you  be  in  England, 

And  J  at  Rotterdam  1 

‘  Before  me  lie  dark  waters 
In  Itroad  canals  and  deep. 

Whereon  the  silver  moonbeams 
Sleep,  restless  in  their  sleep ; 

A  sort  of  vulgar  Venice 
Reminds  me  where  1  am  ; 

Yes,  yes,  you  are  in  England, 

And  I’m  at  Rotterdam. 
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'  Tall  houses  with  quaint  gahies, 
Where  frequent  windows  shine, 
And  quays  that  lead  to  bridges, 
And  trees  in  formal  line. 

And  masts  of  spicy  vessels 
From  western  Surinam, 

All  tell  me  you’re  in  England, 

But  I’m  in  llotterdam. 

*  Those  sailors,  how  outlandish 
The  face  and  form  of  each  ! 

They  deal  in  foreign  gestures. 
And  use  a  foreign  speech  ; 

A  tongue  not  learn’d  near  Isis, 

Or  studied  by  the  Cam, 

Declares  that  you’re  in  England, 
And  I'm  at  llotterdam. 

‘  And  now  across  a  market 
My  doubtful  way  I  trace. 

Where  stands  a  solemn  statue. 
The  Genius  of  the  place  ; 

And  to  the  great  Erasmus 
I  offer  my  salaam  ; 

Who  tells  me  you’re  in  England, 
But  I’m  at  llotterdam. 

‘  The  coffee-room  is  open — 

I  mingle  in  its  crowd, — 

The  dominos  are  noisy — 

The  hookahs  raise  a  cloud  ; 

The  flavour  now  of  Fearon’s 
That  mingles  with  my  dram. 
Reminds  me  you’re  in  England, 
And  I’m  at  Rotterdam. 

‘  Then  here  it  goes,  a  bumper — 
The  toast  it  shall  be  mine. 

In  Schiedam,  or  in  sherry, 
Tokay,  or  hock  of  Rhine  ; 

It  well  deserves  the  brightest. 
Where  sunbeam  ever  swam — 

“  The  Girl  I  love  in  England  ” 

I  drink  at  Rotterdam  !  ’ 
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LTerodotus,  the  earliest  and  most  competent  of  our  classical 
authorities  upon  Egypt,  describes  that  country  and  its  in¬ 
habitants  as  differing  in  the  most  striking  manner — in  climate, 
soil,  character,  customs,  and  institutions — from  all  other  regions 
or  races  of  men  of  whom  he  possessed  any  knowledge.  Every 
subsequent  enquiry  has  tended  to  bear  out  the  substantial  truth 
of  this  statement, — in  as  far  at  least  as  regards  the  world  for  which 
Herodotus  wrote  ;  for  the  advance  of  geographical  research  has 
shown  certain  of  the  peculiarities  on  which  he  dwells  to  be  more 
or  less  common  to  various  other  nations. 

The  broadest  general  feature  of  this  singularity  was  their  stern 
exclusive  jealousy  of  national  feeling — their  boundless  venera¬ 
tion  for  every  thing  Egyptian,  their  hatred  and  contempt  for 
every  thing  foreign.  While  there  are,  probably,  few  countries  of 
the  ancient  world  but  have  borrowed  largely  in  the  progress  of 
their  own  culture  from  Egypt,  we  find  no  trace  of  the  Egyptians 
having  been  indebted  for  a  single  custom  or  branch  of  know¬ 
ledge  to  any  of  their  neighbours.  The  persons  and  habits  of 
strangers  were  to  them  an  al)omination ;  their  visits,  probably, 
as  a  general  rule,  prohibited.  Foreign  travel,  on  their  own  part, 
seems  to  have  been  still  more  severely  discountenanced.  The 
legends  of  Egyptian  maritime  colonies,  if  at  all  authentic,  are 
to  be  understood  of  other  than  the  indigenous  race.  With 
abundant  evidence  of  the  extent  and  success  of  their  foreign 
expeditions,  we  hear  of  no  Egyptian  Province  permanently  esta¬ 
blished  beyond  their  own  immediate  frontier.  Even  thirst  of 
glory  and  martial  enterprise,  like  every  other  taste  or  talent, 
became  subservient  to  the  one  grand  object  of  upholding  the 
integrity  of  the  state;  by  weakening  its  rivals,  or  augmenting  at 
their  expense,  by  exaction  of  tribute,  its  wealth  and  internal 
resources. 

This  principle  of  unblemished  integrity  imparts  a  certain 
grandeur  to  the  national  character  of  the  Egyptians,  superior  to 
what  any  other  state  can  boast  in  ancient,  or  even  perhaps  in 
modern  times.  We  must  here,  however,  guard  against  confound- 

•  Many  of  our  readers  will  he  glad  to  be  informed  that  an  English 
Translation  of  this  work,  incorporating  some  additional  information,  both 
historical  and  antiquarian,  obtained  since  the  publication  of  the  original 
Edition,  and  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Bunsen  himself, 
is  soon  to  appear. 
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ing,  as  frequently  happens,  the  terms  Nation  and  Empire.  The 
former  denotes  a  distinct  homojjeneous  race  of  men,  united  by  the 
ties  of  common  origin,  language,  and  manners.  The  word  Empire, 
on  the  other  hand,  applies  to  any  large  body  of  our  species 
living  under  the  same  system,  voluntary  or  compulsory,  of  law 
and  government, — however  radically  distinct  in  blood  or  habits. 
By  reference  to  this  definition.  Home,  the  greatest  of  all  Empires, 
scarcely  ever  possessed  a  palpable  existence  as  a  Nation  :  even 
her  own  early  fables  hardly  claim  for  her  a  germ  of  pure  national 
integrity.  The  same  is  more  or  loss  the  case  with  all  the  great 
Empires  of  antiquity  :  the  individuality  of  the  dominant  tribe 
was  obliterated  by  the  extension  of  its  sway.  The  Egyptians, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  advancing,  in  the  above  sense,  but 
slender  claim  to  imperial  honours,  present,  as  a  nation,  the 
greatest,  perhaps  the  only,  phenomenon  of  its  class  in  universal 
history.  We  here  see  a  single  people  of  pure  uninixed  race,  and 
limited  both  as  to  numbers  and  territory,  preserving,  during 
thousands  of  years,  the  most  rigid  unity  of  character,  custom, 
and  social  polity.  We  see  them  maintaining,  during  that  long 
period,  an  indomitable  spirit  of  political  independence,  often  in 
the  midst  of  the  severest  disasters  and  discouragements.  We  see 
them  consolidating  a  power,  which,  while  in  its  very  essence 
incompatible  with  such  an  extension  of  frontier  as  formed  the 
boast  of  their  rivals,  rendered  them  more  than  a  match  for  the 
mightiest  among  them.  We  see  them,  by  the  force  of  this 
principle,  rearing  with  unexampled  rapidity,  from  their  own  un¬ 
aided  resources,  a  fabric  of  civilization,  complete  in  itself,  and 
surpassing,  in  many  essential  points  of  excellence,  what  the 
united  efforts  of  far  more  highly  gifted  races  have  since  been 
able  to  accomplish. 

Another  remarkable  characteristic,  which,  if  not  exclusively 
proper  to  the  Egyptians,  appears  at  least  in  them  in  the  most 
organic  and  systematic  form,  is  the  disposition,  after  a  certain 
advance  in  culture,  to  stop  short  and  remain  stationary.  On  the 
cause  of  this  curious  anomaly  we  have  no  room  to  speculate; 
of  its  existence  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  as  little  of  its  having 
formed,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  another  element  of  their 
national  greatness.  It  is  a  trite  rule,  largely  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  history,  that  nations,  like  individuals,  have  their 
stages  of  growth,  maturity,  and  decay ;  and  that  the  attainment 
of  any  high  climax  of  excellence  is  but  the  forerunner  of  a 
retrograde  coutse  of  decline.  An  extraordinary  duration  of  na¬ 
tional  prosperity,  it  will  follow',  can  only  be  secured  through  some 
exception  to  this  rule,  or  rather  suspension  of  its  operation, — by 
fixing,  or  stereotyping,  as  it  were,  a  certain  point  of  advance¬ 
ment  as  a  ne  plus  ultra.  This  point,  it  results  from  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  the  rule  itself,  would  necessarily  be  something  short  of 
the  highest  degree  of  excellence,  which,  judging  from  their  pre¬ 
vious  efforts,  the  people  in  question  were  capable  of  attaining. 
Of  this  phenomenon,  the  history  of  Egypt  offers  a  striking  ex¬ 
ample.  We  there  see  a  zealous  and  rapid  course  of  intellectual 
development,  suddenly  superseded  by  a  determination  to  go  no 
further, — by  a  bigoted  adherence  to  an  imperfect  type  of  still 
higher  excellence.  The  extant  monuments  evince,  in  support  of 
ample  tradition,  sacred  and  profane,  that  the  same  civil  institu¬ 
tions,  the  same  learning,  art,  and  politeness,  with  which  Greek 
writers  make  us  familiar  in  the  days  of  Amasis  and  Cambyses, 
existed  in  their  substantial  integrity  thousands  of  years  before, 
in  those  of  Menes  and  Abraham.  But  the  race  of  artists,  who 
so  rapidly  carried  to  perfection  the  mechanical  element  of  design, 
never  so  much  as  aspired  to  the  ease  and  elegance  of  the 
Greeks.  With  an  equal  fertility  and  precocity  of  inventive 
talent  in  the  more  intellectual  art  of  letters,  as  evinced  by  the 
variety  and  subtlety  of  their  modes  of  writing,  they  never  ven¬ 
tured  on  the  great  step  which  alone  can  insure  the  higher  advan¬ 
tages  of  literary  culture — a  practical  Alphabet.  Unsurpassed, 
in  many  respects  unequalled,  to  this  day,  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  commerce  and  manufacture,  foreign  trade  and  navi¬ 
gation  were  comparatively  unknown  among  them — the  latter 
notoriously  detested  and  prohibited. 

These  characteristics  of  Egyptian  genius,  its  exclusive  nation¬ 
ality,  and  its  combined  principle  of  energy  and  torpor — appa¬ 
rently  so  incompatible,  but  here  so  finely  blended — are  curiously 
reflected  in  the  physical  structure  of  the  race.  The  Egyptian  is 
admitted  by  Physiologists  to  be  a  variety  of  the  animal  Man,  dis¬ 
tinct  in  itself,  and  referable  to  no  other  subdivision  of  our  species. 
This  very  individuality,  however,  has  further  been  observed  to 
consist  in  the  union  of  certain  more  prominent  features  of  the 
Caucasian  and  Negro  races, — the  two  extremes,  as  it  were,  of 
humanity ;  and  the  former  may  be  held  as  representing  its  pro¬ 
gressive,  the  latter  its  stationary  principle. 

It  is,  however,  in  their  system  of  literary  polity,  their  art  ot 
writing,  and,  still  more,  their  mode  of  applying  it  to  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  events,  that  their  varied  but  limited  and  eccentric  intel¬ 
lect  appears  in  the  form  most  interesting  to  the  student  of  their 
history.  This  system  was,  by  its  very  copiousness  and  ingenuity, 
so  constituted  as  to  render  it  an  enigma  impenetrable,  not  only 
to  foreigners,  but  to  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians,  or  rather  that  portion  of  them  to  whom  the  privilege  was 
confined,  were  doubtless  the  most  zealous  race  of  scribes  that 
ever  existed.  Their  temples,  their  houses,  their  tombs,  their 
idols,  their  portraits,  their  domestic  furniture, — almost  every 
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tangible  object  they  possessed,  was  covered  with  writing.  But  it 
was  a  writing  destined  for  the  use  of  the  writer  rather  than  the 
public — to  conceal,  as  much  as  to  preserve,  the  facts  it  embodied. 
While,  therefore,  there  is  probably  no  country  of  the  ancient 
world  where  events  were  more  extensively  recorded,  whether 
registered  in  the  government  Archives,  or  emblazoned  on  the 
public  Monuments,  there  is  none,  perhaps,  where  they  were  so 
little  read  or  understood.  History,  or  even  literature,  in  the 
familiar  sense  of  the  term,  they  had  none.  Their  State  Registers 
seem  to  have  been  little  more  than  dry  catalogues  of  Kings,  or 
royal  genealogies,  forming  appendages  to  their  sacred  volumes, 
and  preserved  with  the  same  jealous  care  from  eye  or  touch  of 
the  profane.  There  was,  therefore,  but  slender  chance  of  pos¬ 
terity  ever  obtaining  any  satisfactory  light  on  Egyptian  history 
through  a  purely  Egyptian  medium.  In  their  early  days  of  poli¬ 
tical  degradation,  when  European  men  of  letters  flocked  to  con¬ 
template  the  monuments  of  their  ancient  glory,  national  vanity, 
it  might  have  been  expected,  would  prompt  them  to  embody  in 
a  connected  and  intelligible  form,  for  the  use  of  their  visitors,  the 
evidence  of  their  boasted  priority  to  all  other  nations,  in  power, 
civilization,  and  learning.  'I'his  purpose,  however,  seemed  to  be 
better  served  by  keeping  the  original  matter  in  their  own  hands, 
and  dealing  it  out  in  such  portions,  or  under  such  a  colouring,  as 
the  occasion  might  suggest.  Their  guests,  as  it  happened,  were 
equally  pleased  with  this  arrangement.  The  Greeks,  distin¬ 
guished  as  they  were  for  thirst  of  knowledge  and  success  in  its 
pursuit,  were  at  all  times  compjiratively  deficient  in  the  science 
of  Critical  Philology,  and  their  labours  in  this  department  were 
solely  or  chiefly  confined  to  their  own  language.  The  study  of 
foreign  literature  held  out  little  temptation  ;  and  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  foreign  history  from  native  sources,  unless  at  second¬ 
hand,  appears  scarcely  to  have  occurred  to  them.  It  seems 
doubtful,  from  any  evidence  transmitted  by  themselves,  whether 
any  Greek  writer  upon  Egypt  was  master  of  the  Egyptian 
tongue,  still  less  of  the  art  of  reading  Hieroglyphics.  hen  we 
reflect  on  the  active,  penetrating  genius  of  this  people,  and  their 
extraordinary  success  in  other  still  more  dry  and  laborious 
branches  of  learning,  this  certainly  appears  a  most  singular 
phenomenon.  It  were  foreign  to  our  present  object  to  enlarge 
on  its  explanation.  The  shortest  and  safest  that  here  occurs 
^to  us  is,  that  the  brilliant  genius  of  the  Greeks  had  its  ano¬ 
malies,  as  well  as  the  methodical  intellect  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
that  this  was  one  of  them. 

In  the  days,  indeed,  when  Herodotus,  our  most  copious  Pagan 
authority,  visited  Egypt,  historical  research  among  his  own 
countrymen  was,  as  it  ever  afterwards  continued  in  regard  to 
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remote  ages,  rather  poetical  than  practical.  With  Homer  and 
Hesiod  for  their  native  authorities,  they  were  the  less  likely  to 
be  fastidious  in  receiving  the  traditions  of  a  neighbour  so 
greatly  surpassing  themselves  in  antiquity  and  splendour  ; 
delivered  on  authority  for  whose  learning  and  veracity  they 
entertained  a  profound  veneration.  That  the  Egyptian  Priests, 
on  their  part,  took  ample  advantage  of  these  dispositions,  in 
furtherance  of  their  twofold  object  of  mystifying  and  magnify¬ 
ing  their  national  annals,  the  text  of  Herodotus  supplies  abun¬ 
dant  proof.  We  there  find  a  general  outline  of  Pharaonic  suc¬ 
cession,  comprising  in  the  details  much  accurate  and  valuable 
matter,  but,  as  a  whole,  confused,  disjointed,  and  fabulous ; — 
the  events  least  creditable  to  the  Egyptians,  suppressed  or 
glossed  over ;  those  which  made  to  their  honour,  amplified  and 
exaggerated.  The  most  remarkable  crisis  in  their  whole  history, 
the  Shepherd  conquest,  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  by  this 
author,  nor  indeed  by  any  other  classical  organ  of  their  popular 
tradition.  His  Cicerone’s  sly — to  him  unintelligible — allusion  to 
it,  under  the  figure  of  a  ‘  King  Philitis  (Philistine)  who  fed  his 
‘  flocks  around  the  pyramids,’  together  with  the  strange  blending 
of  Greek  and  Egyptian  fable  in  the  legends  of  Paris  and  Helen, 
Menelaus  and  Proteus,  Perseus,  Danae,  lo,  &c.,  abundantly 
evince  how  ready  the  native  Pundits  were  to  turn  to  burlesque 
account  the  credulity  of  their  pupils. 

Herodotus,  however,  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  his  public  during 
its  flourishing  ages.  The  few  supplementary  notices  prior  to  the 
Alexandrian  period  are  vague  and  incidental.  How  little  prac¬ 
tical  importance  Plato,  and  by  inference  his  age,  attached  to 
the  realities  of  Egyptian  history,  appears  from  his  fable  of 
Atlantis ;  where  this  acknowledged  fountain-head  of  human 
science  and  civilization  becomes,  in  his  hands,  a  mere  piece  of 
fabulous  mechanism — like  the  lion  or  the  fo.x  in  i^^sop — to  il¬ 
lustrate,  by  a  scries  of  elegant  but  extravagant  fictions,  his 
own  no  less  elegant  but  no  less  visionary  Physiological  theories. 

The  decline  of  original  genius  in  art  or  literature  is  attended,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  by  an  extension  and  improvement  of 
the  science  of  criticism.  The  epoch  of  this  crisis  among  the  Greeks 
was  that  of  the  Macedonian  ascendancy.  Under  the  mild  sway  of 
the  Ptolemies,  Egypt  herself  became  the  most  flourishing  seat 
of  this  new  branch  of  pursuit.  Among  the  objects  zealously 
promoted  by  these  munificent  Princes,  perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  was  the  elucidation,  from  original  sources,  of  the  early 
history  of  nations  more  ancient  than  their  own  ;  and  Egypt,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  was  not  overlooked.  The  interposition  of 
royal  authority,  with  perhaps  a  certain  yielding  of  the  narrow 
bigotry  of  the  native  Priesthood  to  the  more  genial  spirit  of 
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their  new  masters,  combined  to  secure  to  that  country  as  much 
benefit  from  this  useful  enterprise,  as  the  character  of  its  records 
qualified  it  to  derive.  In  the  rei^n  of  Ptolemy  Philudelphus, 
nearly  simultaneous  with  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  Manetho,  a  learned  priest  of  Sebeiinytus,  prepared  from  the 
Temple  archives  a  connected  series  of  Egyptian  annals,  com¬ 
prising,  beside  a  preamble  of  gods,  heroes,  &c.,  thirty  dynasties  of 
mortal  Kings,  with  names,  dates  of  accession,  and  remarkableevents 
of  each  epoch.  The  work  was  composed  in  good  Greek  style. 
The  native  men  of  letters  in  the  Greek  provinces  were,  from 
necessity,  better  versed  in  the  language  of  their  masters  than 
those  in  the  vernacular  dialect ;  and  Manetho  was  a  competent 
Hellenist.  We  shall  reserve  our  further  remarks  on  this  compi¬ 
lation  for  a  future  page.  By  order  of  the  succeeding  Ptolemy,  a 
catalogue  or  table  of  the  earlier  Pharaohs,  from  Menes  down¬ 
wards,  was  drawn  up  by  Eratosthenes,  a  distinguished  master  of 
the  Alexandrian  school.  It  comprised  but  thirty-eight  Kings  ; 
but  was  followed  up  by  his  disciple  Apollodorus,  surnamed 
‘  the  Chronographer,’  in  a  further  succession  of  fifty-three  reigns. 
The  importance  of  these  documents,  the  former  of  which  alone 
has  been  preserved,  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

After  this  epoch,  little  progress  was  made  by  the  Greek,  and  still 
less  by  the  Homan  men  of  letters,  in  the  field  of  Egyptian  research. 
Diodorus,  with  improved  resources,  and  while  still  more  elabo¬ 
rate,  is  less  authentic  than  Herodotus.  Nor  can  we  have  better 
evidence  of  the  prevailing  deficiency  of  critical  spirit  than  the  fact, 
that  neither  in  his  commentaries  nor  in  those  of  other  classical 
authorities  of  the  period,  are  either  Manetho  or  Eratosthenes 
so  much  as  mentioned  in  reference  to  any  question  of  Egyptian 
history.  The  current  of  research  had  fallen,  in  fact,  bedow  the 
old  level  of  Herodotus  ;  and  was  the  more  turbid,  in  the  ratio  of 
the  increased  ignorance  and  quackery  of  the  local  tidemasters  by 
whom  it  was  regulated.  The  earliest  recorded  author  who  men¬ 
tions  Manetho  is  Apion,  himself  a  born  Egyptian,  who,  in  a 
tract  composed  against  the  Jews,  quotes  to  their  discredit,  from 
his  history,  a  popular  Egyptian  version  of  the  Exodus.  This 
led  to  a  retort  from  Josephus,  which  is  chiefly  valuable  as  pre¬ 
serving  an  important  extract  from  the  same  work. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  genius  of  early  Christian  literature, 
next  to  the  Alexandrian  compilers,  that  the  history  of  Egypt  is 
under  the  greatest  obligations ;  chiefly  as  having  been  the  means 
of  preserving  the  substance  of  these  latter  more  indispensable 
authorities.  Scientific  chronology,  from  its  connexion  with 
religious  dogma,  now  began  to  attract  greater  attention  than  in 
Pagan  times ;  and  Manetho  came  in  for  an  especial  share;  owing 
to  the  equally  close  connexion  between  the  Jewish  and  Egyptian 
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annals.  Ilis  work,  with  other  parallel  authorities  on  Oriental 
history,  was  epitomized  and  commented  by  Julius  Africanus, 
Bishop  of  Emmaus-Nicopolis,  about  the  year  *200.  The  original 
work  of  this  learned  Prelate  has  not  reached  us ;  but  extracts 
from  it,  comprising  the  Thirty  dynasties  more  or  less  entire,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  'I'able  of  Eratosthenes,  and  some  other  more 
apocryphal  documents  of  a  similar  character,  are  embodied  in 
the  Chronography  of  Georgius  Syncellus, — a  Byzantine  monk  of 
the  ninth  century.  The  dynasties  have  also  been  preserved  in 
the  Chronology  of  Eusebius,  which  has  reached  us  nearly  entire, 
in  an  Armenian  version,  while  the  Egyptian  portion  of  it  also 
forms  part  of  the  compilation  of  Syncellus.  ^Manetho’s  numbers, 
as  they  stood,  being  widely  inconsistent  with  the  received  chro¬ 
nology  of  the  Old  Testament,  recourse  was  had  to  various 
expedients  in  order  to  bring  the  two  into  harmony.  Such 
were  the  assumption  of  contemporaneous  dynasties,  and  of  years 
of  four,  three,  or  even  one  month,  in  the  primitive  Egyptian 
calendar. 

During  several  centuries  of  modern  research,  the  talents  of 
various  distinguished  scholars  were  exercised  in  similar  specula¬ 
tions.  Among  these,  Marsham  is  distinguished  for  the  boldness 
and  ingenuity,  if  not  the  success,  of  his  attempts  to  clear  up 
didiculties.  He  has  the  merit,  at  least,  of  first  rightly  appreci¬ 
ating  the  superior  value  of  Eratosthenes,  as  a  guide  to  other  less 
critical  authorities.  He  assumes,  like  Eusebius,  the  existence 
of  contemporary  independent  kingdoms  in  different  parts  of 
Egypt;  adopting  the  Theban  line  of  Eratosthenes  as  the  elder 
branch,  and  the  numbers  in  his  Table  as  the  true  chronological 
key  to  the  period  over  which  they  extend.  All  such  theories, 
however,  were  but  groping  in  the  dark,  in  the  absence  of  light 
from  the  single  quarter  whence  it  could  be  hoped — the  original 
native  monuments.  The  solution  of  the  grand  enigma,  which 
alone  could  lead  to  their  right  understanding,  the  art  of  deci¬ 
phering  their  language,  was  reserved  for  our  own  generation. 

The  first  who  successfully  applied  this  important  discovery  to 
the  elucidation  of  Egyptian  history,  was  the  celebrated  J.  F.  Cham- 
pollion.  His  restoration  of  Manetho’s  XVIIIthand  XIXth  dy¬ 
nasties — of  the  line  of  Princes  w'ho  re-established  their  country’s 
independence,  after  centuries  of  foreign  usurpation,  under  whom 
Moses  flourished,  the  Exodus  took  place,  the  armies  of  Egypt 
penetrated  victorious  into  distant  foreign  lands,  and  her  noblest 
monuments  of  art  were  erected — is  a  masterpiece  of  ingenuity  ; 
and,  although  liable  in  many  of  its  details  to  correction,  still 
remains  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  researches.  Equal  success 
attended  his  efforts  in  regard  to  the  ensuing  dynasties ;  as  was  to 
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be  expected  from  the  superior  light  reflected  upon  them  by  col¬ 
lateral  history.  That  he  was  not  so  fortunate  in  dealing  with 
remoter  epochs,  may  be  attributed  partly  ,to  the  less  tractable 
nature  of  the  subject,  chiefly  to  the  premature  death,  which,  in 
183*2,  brought  his  distinguished  career  to  a  close. 

In  the  interval  between  this  event  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen’s  publication,  the  names  most  distinguished 
in  the  same  field  of  pursuit  are  those  of  Champollion’s  friend 
and  pupil,  Ippolito  Rossellini  of  Pisa,  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson, 
and  Dr  Lepsius  of  Berlin.  To  the  strictly  philological  branch 
of  the  subject,  the  studies  of  the  latter  were  chiefly  devoted,  and 
with  signal  success.  lie  has  the  merit  of  purging  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Champollion  of  various  defects,  which  must  otherwise 
have  proved  fertile  sources  of  error  ;  and  of  both  simplifying  the 
method  and  extending  the  limits  of  his  grammar  and  vocabulary. 
In  the  illustration  of  the  habits  and  institutions  of  the  Egyptian 
people,  the  labours  of  the  other  two  writers  above  named 
have  been  equally  productive.  Wilkinson's  admirable  series  of 
volumes  here  leave,  indeed,  little  to  supply  or  desire.  Less 
progress  was  made  in  the  historical  department,  the  ultimate 
scope  of  all  the  others.  By  the  joint  industry  and  ingenuity  of 
Rossellini,  Wilkinson,  and  various  enterprising  English  travel¬ 
lers,  additions  were,  it  is  true,  made  from  time  to  time  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  period  already  investigated  by  Champollion. 
The  names  and  genealogical  connexion  of  various  Kings  prior  to 
the  XV’IlIth  dynasty,  were  also  elicited  from  the  Monuments. 
Beyond  that  dynasty,  however,  all  attempts  to  frame  an  admis¬ 
sible  system  of  chronology  proved  as  abortive  as  those  of  the 
French  antiquary.  The  obstacles  seemed  rather  increased  than 
diminished  by  previous  sucee<*s.  To  discard  the  authority  of  the 
native  annalist,  from  the  point  where  we  first  find  difficulty  in 
understanding  him,  after  so  clear  a  vindication  of  his  credit  up 
to  that  point,  seemed  unreasonable.  To  account  for  seventeen 
dynasties,  on  the  other  hand,  comprising  some  hundred  Kings, 
and  extending  a  thousand  years  or  two  beyond  the  received 
Scriptural  epoch  of  the  Deluge,  appeared  hopeless  upon  any, 
even  the  most  liberal  theory  of  connexion  between  sacred  and 
profane  history.  Enquiry,  therefore,  was  brought  very  much  to 
a  stand-still,  with  the  exception  perhaps,  now  and  then,  of  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  some  determined  Procrustes  of  our  native 
school  of  Chronology,  to  squeeze  at  all  hazards,  by  a  merciless 
process  of  amputation,  the  more  obstinate  extremities  of  the 
Mummy  of  Manetho,  within  the  limits  of  his  own  prescribed  bed 
of  orthodoxy. 

M.  Bunsen  is  the  first  who  has  ventured  boldly  to  grapple 
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with  the  whole  thirty  dynasties ;  and  with  a  success  which,  if  not 
complete,  surpasses  probably  the  anticipations  of  the  warmest 
well-wishers  to  his  undertaking.  If  he  has  not  been  able  to 
scotch  every  head  of  the  formidable  Hydra,  he  has  at  least  gone 
far  to  disable  her  carcass,  and  paralyse  her  future  efforts  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  better  cultivation  of  the  wilderness  she  haunted.  He 
has  brought  to  the  struggle  all  the  resources  of  extensive  learning 
and  unwearied  industry ;  together  with  that  spirit  of  intuitive 
combination  in  which  the  German  school  of  historical  criticism 
stands  pre-eminent, — sharpened  and  matured  by  early  and  sedu¬ 
lous  training  under  its  greatest  master,  his  distinguished  friend  and 
patron,  Niebuhr.  When  we  say,  that  on  some  prominent  points 
of  his  system  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  opppsing  him, 
we  shall  the  more  readily  obtain  credit  for  impartiality,  in  ex¬ 
pressing  our  opinion,  that,  as  a  system,  it  is  substantially  correct ; 
that  he  has,  first  and  alone,  proved  the  existence  of  a  solid  kernel 
of  authentic  history,  in  the  entire  series  of  the  Manethonian  dy¬ 
nasties, — extending  from  tlie  infancy  of  human  society,  through 
several  thousand  years  prior  to  the  origin  of  our  existing  fabric 
of  civilization. 

M.  Bunsen’s  work,  however,  is  not  confined  merely  to  a  disqui¬ 
sition  upon  the  darker  periods  of  Egyptian  history.  It  contains 
a  complete  and  valuable  digest  of  the  whole  science  of  Egyptology, 
as  reconstituted  during  the  present  century.  The  first  of  his 
now  published  volumes  offers  a  general  view  of  the  previous  Sages 
of  research,  from  Herodotus  down  to  the  present  day  ;  with  a  cri¬ 
tical  estimate  of  the  principal  authorities,  ancient  and  modern. 
Then  follows  a  compendious  summary  of  the  hieroglyphical  sys¬ 
tem,  as  improved  by  Lepsius  ;  of  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  ; 
and,  finally,  of  the  Mythology  of  the  Egyptians.  The  second 
and  third  volumes  comprise  the  properly  historical  portion  of  his 
labours.  A  fourth  is  promised,  connecting  the  Egyptian  annals 
with  those  of  contemporary  nations.  To  the  historical  branch 
of  the  subject,  our  own  attention  will  be  chiefly  confined.  It 
were  impossible,  indeed,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  Article,  to 
do  full  justice  to  this  extensive  and  profound  series  of  researches. 
With  its  mythological  department  we  shall  willingly  dispense. 
It  is  the  one  which  possesses  the  least  charm,  either  of  novelty 
or  interest;  and  where,  we  doubt  if  the  utmost  extent  of  discovery 
could  add  much  of  any  real  value  to  the  existing  stock  of  human 
knowledge.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  M.  Burrsen’s  is  perhaps  the 
most  plausible  exposition  we  have  yet  met  with,  of  this  extrava¬ 
gant  and  enigmatical  system.  On  the  philological  element  we 
shall  touch,  merely  in  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish,  at 
the  outset,  a  right  understanding  as  to  the  author’s  method  of 
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Hieroglyphical  interpretation  ;■  on  the  validity  of  which  all  his 
facts  or  arguments  must  so  greatly  depend. 

Lepsius,  and  after  him  Bunsen,  (vol.  i.  p.  403,  seq.)  class  the 
whole  Hieroglyphical  supeUex  under  two  heads — Ideographic  and 
Phonetic — signs  of  objects,  and  signs  of  sounds.  They  discard 
Champollion’s  more  subtle  distribution  of  the  former  class  into 
directijigurative,  symMic,  &c. ;  and  rightly,  we  think, — consider- 
ing  the  minute,  often  indistinguishable  nicety  of  the  shades  of 
difference  in  these  varieties,  and  that  all  perform  substantially 
the  same  functions  in  the  written  texts.  The  three  scholars, 
however,  agree  in  investing  certain  of  the  Ideographic  elements 
with  the  more  enlarged  power  of  generic,  or  common  sign  of 
objects,  in  their  collective  or  abstract  capacity ;  with  which 
power  they  are  appended  to  other  characters  or  groups.  For 
example :  the  Hieroglyphic  of  god,  man,  city,  following  a  Pho¬ 
netic  proper  name,  indicates,  not  a  particular  individual  of  one 
or  other  class,  but  merely  that  such  proper  name  is  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  one  rather  than  the  other  sense.  These,  accord¬ 
ingly,  are  ranged  under  a  separate  head  of  Determinative  signs, 
{IJeutbilder,)  to  the  number  of  120.  Inclusive  of  these,  the 
whole  Ideographic  department  comprises  580  characters. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  Phonetic  class  that  the  improvements  of 
Lepsius  upon  Champollion  are  chiefly  observable.  The  French 
critic  ranked  the  w’hole  number  of  characters  endued  with  Pho¬ 
netic  power,  amounting  to  upwards  of  200,  under  one  general 
head  of  alphabetic  ;  each  letter  being  thus  allotted  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  representatives,  capable  of  the  usual  combination  with  its 
neighbours  into  words  and  syllables.  This  unwieldy  mass  Lep¬ 
sius,  followed  by  Bunsen,  distributes  into — 1.  Purely  Alphabetic ; 
II.  Syllabic  ;  and  III.  Mixed  Hieroglyphics. 

The  former  head  comprises  in  all,  upwards  of  100  signs.  But 
of  these,  Lepsius  ascertained  that  about  30  alone  were  used  Pho¬ 
netically  in  the  flourishing  ages  of  Egyptian  art ;  and  Bunsen 
restricts  this  number  to  25,  for  the  remoter  epochs  to  which  his 
own  researches  extend  ;  thus  establishing  the  important  fact,  that 
the  Egyptian  alphabet  proper,  in  its  origin,  was  little  more  bulky 
than  the  Greco-Phoenicean.  The  additions  chiefly  took  place 
during  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods. 

The  two  other  classes  of  Phonetic  character  combine  the  alpha¬ 
betic  with  the  ideographic  power  ;  and  both  consequently  admit 
the  same  definition  of  Mixed,  which  M.  Bunsen  restricts  to  the 
latter.  In  the  former,  a  monosyllabic  sound  may  be  represented, 
either  by  a  figure  of  the  object  it  denotes,  or  by  that  figure  armed 
with  the  phonetic  power  of  initial  letter  of  the  word,  combined 
with  another  purely  alphabetic  character,  to  complete  it.  Thus 
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Ab,  altary  may  be  syllabically  expressed,  either  by  the  figure  of 
an  Altar,  or  by  that  figure  endued  with  the  Phonetic  power  of  A, 
combined  with  a  purely  alphabetic  sign,  b.  This  monosyllabic 
group,  however,  may  also  be  used  to  denote  other  objects  bearing 
the  same  name,  or  may  even  enter  into  the  composition  of  longer 
words.  For  example;  the  same  figure  of  an  Altar,  single  or 
compounded  as  above,  may  also  stand  for  ab,  to  dance;  or  as 
first  part  of  the  word  ab-t,  the  east.  These  different  meanings  of 
the  same  term  are  distinguished,  when  necessary,  by  subjoining 
a  Determinative  Sign.  About  70  characters  are  ranged  by  M. 
Bunsen  under  this  head.  The  remaining  class  of  mixed  hiero¬ 
glyphics  is  but  an  application  of  the  same  process  to  polysyllabic 
words.  Thus  the  adjective  Nofre,  good^  may  be  expressed, 
either  simply  by  its  symbolic  representative,  a  lute,  or  by  the 
figure  of  a  lute,  with  the  phonetic  power  of  N,  and  the  other 
purely  alphabetic  signs,  f,  r,  &c.,  to  complete  the  word.  M. 
Bunsen  gives  about  fifty  characters  of  this  kind.  The  difference, 
therefore,  between  the  Phonetic  value  of  these  syllabic  or  mixed 
characters,  and  of  the  purely  alphabetic  class,  is,  that  the  former 
can  only  be  used  as  initial  letters;  and  only  in  combination  with 
the  single  consonant,  or  group  of  consonants,  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  the  word  which  they  figuratively  represent. 

The  characters  interpreted  in  M.  Bunsen’s  tables  thus'amount 
in  all  to  upwards  of  seven  hundred,  about  eight-ninths  of  the  entire 
number  observable  on  the  monuments.  The  question  here  arises. 
What  guarantee  have  we  for  the  validity  of  this  interpretation? 
Considering  the  strangely  complicated  nature  of  the  whole  system, 
and  the  number,  variety,  and  subtilty  of  its  component  elements ; 
considering  that  they  represent,  not,  as  at  first  supposed,  the 
comparatively  living  Coptic  tongue,  but  a  primitive  sacred 
Egyptian  dialect,  (another  result  of  the  German  school  of  re¬ 
search,)  our  knowledge  of  which  is  derived,  and  which  there¬ 
fore  has  itself  to  be  reconstructed,  from  the  Hieroglyphic  texts ; 
considering,  further,  that  the  wrong  interpretation  of  a  single 
character  of  this  copious  phonetico-figurative  mass  may  vitiate 
the  reading  of  a  whole  inscription  ; — ought  it  not,  upon  every 
principle  of  sound  criticism,  to  be  held  indispensable  to  the 
application  of  any  given  sign  to  the  historical  texts,  that  its 
value  should  be  established,  not  merely  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  individual  interpreter,  but  of  the  scientific  public  ?  This  con¬ 
dition,  however,  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  unless  in  respect  of  a 
comparatively  limited  portion,  of  M.  Bunsen’s  catalogue.  Our 
confidence,  indeed,  in  his  own  critical  judgment  and  probity, 
would  induce  us,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  satisfied  with  his  per¬ 
sonal  guarantee,  wherever  it  has  been  afforded.  But  the  greater 
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part  of  his  interpretations  are  presented  to  us  on  the  authority  of  I 

others,  on  whose  literary  discretion  we  do  not  place  a  similar  re-  I 

liance — for  example,  the  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  Champol-  | 

lion.  The  changes  effected  by  Lepsius  in  the  system  of  that  | 

author,  with  the  fact  that  his  interpretations  were  founded  on  the  I 

modern  Coptic  dialect,  would,  in  themselves,  imply  the  inaccu-  | 
racy  of  numerous  articles  in  his  lists.  What,  therefore,  is  now  I 

required,  to  give  consistency  and  authority  to  the  speculations  of  I 

Egyptologersy  is  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  interpreted  ele-  I 

ments,  each  accompanied,  where  not  already  upon  record,  with  I 

the  chain  of  evidence  on  which  it  rests.  M.  Bunsen  is  himself  I 

aware  of  this  deficiency  ;  and  regrets  that  the  purely  philological  I 

department  of  his  subject  should  have  been  neglected  in  favour  I 

of  its  miscellaneous  branches.  So  lung,  however,  as  the  defect 
remains  unsupplied,  few  Hieroglyphical  texts  can  pretend  to  more 
than  a  hypothetical  or  apocryphal  value ;  nor  can  professional  in¬ 
terpreters  have  any  right  to  complain,  as  M.  Bunsen  himself  ap¬ 
pears  to  do,  of  the  scepticism  that  still  lingers  in  many  respect-  g 
able,  perhaps  over-scrupulous  quarters,  concerning  all  historical  1 
speculations  based  on  their  art.*"  ■ 

Lest  these  remarks  should  appear  inconsistent  with  the  faith  1 

we  have  professed  in  the  general  results  of  AI.  Bunsen’s  own  in-  1 

vestigations,  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  they  rest  chiefly  on  ■ 

that  limited  portion  of  the  hieroglyphic  vocabulary,  of  which  we  1 

possess  the  most  accurate  knowledge — the  proper  names  and  I 

titles  of  kings  and  royal  personages,  with  the  terms  signiheant  of  I 

their  genealogical  connexion,  or  of  the  dates  and  duration  of  their  | 


*  The  subjoined  examples  of  lubricity  or  inaccuracy,  even  in  M. 
Bunsen’s  Tables,  will  justify  the  above  remarks. 

No.  19  of  the  Table  of  mixed  Hieroglyphics,  is  a  Scarabee,  rendered 
chepeVt — alone,  or  with  the  usual  alphabetic  supplement.  In  the  Ideographic 
Table  {Dingbiider,  No.  227,)  the  same  sign  appears,  similarly  rendered, 
but  with  the  note  appended,  that  ‘  Cbampolliun  and  others  read  it  Icr.' 
In  the  numerous  royal  titles,  in  M.  Bunsen’s  plates,  where  it  occurs,  it 
is  read,  after  Champollion,  ‘  ter'  If  ‘  ter’  be  right,  the  mixed  Hiero¬ 
glyphic,  ‘  chepei',’  must  be  ejected.  If  the  latter  be  retained,  the  read¬ 
ing  of  a  large  number  of  M.  Bunsen’s  royal  rings  must  be  wrong.  In 
Cbampollion’s  Lexicon  we  find  the  sign  interpreted  ‘  tho' 

Among  the  ideographic  signs,  (No.  392,)  is  one  resembling  a  paddle 
or  shovel,  and  interpreted  ‘  user.'  It  appears  again  among  the  mixed 
Hieroglyphics,  (35,)  where  it  is  rendered  ‘  tet’  while,  in  the  royal  names, 
(Plate  H.  4.  d.  HI.  3.  c.  &c.,)  and  numerous  other  iiitcriptiuiis,  it  is 
read  ‘  tu.' 
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reigns.  These  are  in  fact  the  same  class  of  materials  which 
enabled  Champollion  to  elucidate  the  dynasties  from  the  XVIIIth 
downwards,  and  which,  with  our  present  improved  knowledge 
and  better  stock  of  materials,  afford  an  equally  solid  groundwork 
for  ulterior  researches.  Much  beyond  this,  M.  Bunsen  admits 
his  incompetency  to  proceed.  ‘  There  is,’  says  he,  ‘  no  scholar 
*  at  this  moment  qualified  to  read  off  a  single  entire  section  of 
‘  one  of  the  hieroglyphical  papyri,’ — (vol.  i.  p.  320 ;)  and  it 
must  be  allowed  that  he  has,  upon  the  whole,  acted  in  the  spirit 
of  this  candid  declaration. 

In  passing  on  to  the  historical  part  of  his  work,  it  will  be 
proper  to  offer  a  concise  view  of  the  authorities  to  which  he 
chiefly  defers.  These  are  of  two  classes — Literary  Documents, 
and  Figured  Monuments.  To  the  former  class  belong,  1.  The 
Dynasties  of  Manetho,  (vol.  i.  p.  99,  seq.) — 2.  The  Catalogues 
of  Eratosthenes  and  Apollodorus,  (p.  155,  seq.) — and,  3.  The 
Preserved  Papyri,  especially  a  most  important  one  in  the  Turin 
Collection,  (p.  82.)  Of  the  second  class,  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  two  great  Genealogical  Tables  of  Karnak  and  Abydos, 
(p.  62,  seq..,)  with  several  other  similar,  but  less  numerous,  lists 
of  royal  names ;  besides  many  scattered  singly,  or  in  lesser 
groups,  over  the  face  of  the  miscellaneous  monuments. 

Manetho’s  History  was  divided  into  three  books.  The  first 
terminated  with  the  Xlth  dynasty  ;  the  second  with  the  XIXth  ; 
the  third  with  the  final  extinction  of  the  native  monarchy,  under 
Nectanebo,  last  King  of  the  XX  Xth,  deposed  by  Darius  Ochus. 
I'he  second  book  thus  comprehended  the  most  flourishing,  and 
the  most  disastrous  period,  of  the  Empire  of  the  Pharaohs :  on 
the  one  hand  the  brilliant  eras  of  the  Xllth,  XVIIIth,  and 
XIXth  dynasties ;  on  the  other,  the  conquest  and  subjuga- 


No.  p.  c.  of  the  Syllabic  Table  is  an  element  described  by  M.  Bun* 
sen  as  a  sceptre,  *  pet*  but  read  (contrary,  we  apprehend,  to  the  first 
principles  of  the  system)  ‘  peek*  This  same  sign,  in  the  numerous 
royal  names  where  it  occurs,  is  rendered  ‘  hem* 

In  the  same  Table,  (k.  b.,)  we  find  the  figure  of  a  doubtful  object  in* 
terpreted  <  ka.'  Among  the  mixed  Hieroglyphics  the  same  figure  occurs, 
(No.  11,)  where  it  is  rendered  ‘  chem’ 

We  could  augment  our  examples  ;  but  the  above  will  sufiBce  to  show 
the  reasonableness  of  scepticism  as  to  all  Hieroglyphic  readings  unpro¬ 
vided  with  diplomatic  guarantee  of  their  accuracy. 

There  are  also  various  signs  interpreted  by  M.  Bunsen  in  his  lists  of 
royal  names,  which  find  no  place  whatever  in  his  Tables. 

We  must  add,  that  it  so  happens,  none  of  these  anomalies  affect  the 
substantial  value  of  his  historical  speculations. 

VOL.  LXXXIII.  NO.  CLXVIII.  2  D 
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tion  by  the  Shepherds,  during  the  XVth,  XVIth,  and  XVIIth. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  work  contained  in  the  mass  an 
authentic,  however  in  the  details  confused  and  exaggerated,  di¬ 
gest  of  Egyptian  history.  But  a  meagre  epitome  of  it  has  reach¬ 
ed  us,  and  that,  as  we  have  seen,  in  two  texts  or  versions.  The 
text  of  Eusebius,  however,  if  we  may  trust  their  common  Editor 
Syncellus,  was  but  a  transcript  of  that  of  Africanus ;  and  in  the 
same  quarter  such  discrepancies  as  occur  are  described  as  cor¬ 
ruptions  on  the  part  of  the  copyist.  M.  Bunsen  further  assumes  i 
that  Africanus  also  derived  his  extracts  from  a  secondary  source, 
an  opinion  from  which  we  must  dissent,  for  reasons  to  be  stated 
in  the  sequel.  As  regards,  however,  the  parallel  versions  of  the  j 
Christian  compilers,  he  gives,  very  properly,  the  preference  to 
Africanus,  unless  in  cases  where  the  variety  may  appear  to  ori¬ 
ginate  in  errors  of  the  text  of  that  author ;  and  we  shall  in  our  > 

own  remarks  be  guided  by  his  example.  It  is  certain,  that,  I 

even  in  their  best  authenticated  form,  these  lists  have  reached 
us  in  a  very  incorrect  state,  especially  as  regards  numerals ;  and 
as  the  sum  or  epilogus  subjoined  to  each  book,  or  dynasty,  tj 

differs  in  several  cases  widely  from  that  which  results  from  the  P 

reckoning  up  of  the  separate  entries,  it  is  the  less  easy  to  form  ■ 

any  near  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  Kings  or  years  it  may  origi-  I 

nally  have  contained.  We  here  subjoin  a  table  of  dynasties,  I 

reigns,  and  years,  after  Africanus,  with  the  actual  sum,  and  the  P 

epilogus,  for  each  book  : —  f 


Book  I. 

— 

Book  II. 

Book  in.  | 

Dyn. 

Reigns. 

Tears. 

Dyn. 

Reigns. 

Tears. 

Dyn. 

Reigns. 

Tears.  I 

I. 

8 

2G3 

xii. 

7 

160 

XX. 

12 

135 

IL 

9 

302 

XIII. 

60 

453 

XXI. 

7 

114 

III. 

9 

214 

XIV. 

76 

184 

XXII. 

9 

116 

IV. 

8 

284 

XV. 

6 

284 

XXIII 

4 

89  1 

V. 

9 

218 

XVI. 

32 

518 

XXIV. 

1 

6  1 

VI. 

6 

203 

XVII. 

43 

151 

XXV. 

3 

40 

VII. 

70  (Bu».  S) 

(70  days' 

XVIII. 

16 

259 

XXVI. 

9 

150 

VIII. 

27 

146 

XIX. 

6 

204 

XXVII. 

8 

124  i 

IX. 

19 

409 

xxvm. 

1 

6  ,  = 

A, 

19 

185 

XXIX. 

4 

20  i 

XI. 

16 

43 

XXX. 

3 

38  ■ 

Sum, 

EpU. 

200 

2267 

Sum, 

246 

mSlM 

Sum, 

61 

834  1 

■  1 
j 

192 

2300 

Epil. 

96 

I 

k 
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We  have  thus  a  period,  on  the  most  moderate  caculation,  of 
about  52*20  years,  and  a  series  of  :150  Kings,  terminating  340  years 
B.c. ;  so  that  the  foundation  of  the  Empire  of  Menes  dates  some 
5500  years  b.c.,  or  2300  years  prior  to  the  Deluge;  according  to 
the  most  liberal  view  of  Scripture  chronology.  The  excess,  it  is 
obvious,  must  be  sought  solely,  or  chiefly,  in  the  first  two  books. 
Some  of  tbe  entries  in  these  earlier  dynasties:  TOKingsinTOdays, 
76  Kings  in  184  years,  &c.,  sufficiently  bespeak  corruption  or  mis¬ 
understanding.  In  the  later  period,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dates 
are  in  a  great  degree  checked  and  confirmed  by  synchronisms  of 
parallel  authentic  history.  M.  Bunsen’s  ingenuity  has  discover¬ 
ed  a  similar  check  for  the  earlier  dynasties,  from  the  1st  to  the 
Xllth  inclusive,  in  the  Table  of  Eratosthenes. 

This  document  gives  a  succession  of  38  Kings,  called  *  The¬ 
ban,’  or  ‘  Theban- Egyptian,’  commencing,  like  Manetho’s  first 
dynasty,  with  Menes.  To  each  name  its  Greek  interpretation, 
with  the  years  of  reign,  is  appended.  The  whole  series  extends 
over  a  period  of  1076  years.  The  integrity  of  the  numbers, 
both  in  the  sum,  and  (with  trifling  exception)  in  the  single 
reigns,  is  guaranteed  by  the  Commentary  of  Syncellus.  The 
letter- text  has  here  and  there  suffered  damage,  but  not  sufficient 
to  obliterate  its  substantial  import.  M.  Bunsen  was  not  the 
first  to  observe  the  very  obvious  identity  between  many  of  the 
names  in  this  series,  and  others  among  the  fifty-eight  which 
alone  have  reached  us,  in  Manetho’s  twelve  first  dynasties ;  but 
he  was  the  first  to  appreciate,  and  turn  it  to  profitable  account. 
Assuming  tbe  names  and  numbers  in  these  dynasties  to  have 
been,  in  whatever  mode,  unduly  multiplied  or  exaggerated — 
and  considering  the  fact  of  this  Table  having  been  executed  by 
express  order  of  Ptolemy,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  Mane¬ 
tho’s  lists,  with  the  high  reputation  of  its  author  as  a  Chronolo- 
ger  and  Critic — it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  had  been  assigned  him  for  the  special  object  of  correcting 
or  purging  the  more  apocryphal  parts  of  the  work  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor.  In  order  to  turn  this  hypothesis  to  full  account,  it  was, 
however,  necessary  to  have  some  more  specific  evidence  of  the 
supposed  defects  on  the  part  of  Manetho,  or  his  authorities. 
Their  existence  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  M.  Bunsen’s 
analysis  of  extant  monuments — the  same  as,  or  similar  to,  those 
from  which  Manetho  himself  borrowed  his  materials.  The 
sources  to  which  he  chiefly  refers  these  anomalies  are  : — I.  The 
admission  in  Manetho’s  lists,  parallel  to  the  imperial  lines  of  Pha¬ 
raohs,  of  lesser  contemporaneous  dynasties  excluded  by  Eratos- 
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thenes;*  II.  That  of  contemporaneous  sovereigns  of  the  same 
dynasty,  whether  as  colleagues,  rivals,  regents,  or  otherwise; 
III.  Ambiguity  and  confusion  in  the  original  registers  of  royal 
succession.  To  which  we  shall  add,  IV.  Manetho’s  own  want 
of  good  faith  or  critical  judgment  in  the  use  of  his  authori¬ 
ties. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  expedients — the  theory  of 
contemporaneous  dynasties — we  shall  here  be  content  with  sta¬ 
ting  generally  that  we  are  at  issue  with  M.  Bunsen.  Our  rea¬ 
sons  of  dissent  will  be  offered  in  the  sequel.  The  validity  of  the 
other  two  he  has  fully  succeeded  in  establishing.  The  occur¬ 
rence  of  contemporary  reigns  is  implied  even  in  the  popular 
traditions.  Their  frequency,  at  various  periods,  is  vouched  for 
by  monumental  inscriptions,  bearing  double  dates,  for  the  years 
of  joint  sovereigns,  usually  father  and  son,  or  near  relatives, 
according  to  the  respective  epochs  at  which  they  may  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  or  been  associated.  There  seems  equal  reason  to  believe, 
on  the  same  evidence,  that  usurpers,  regents,  &c.,  may  have 
found  a  place,  if  not  in  the  better  digested  records,  at  least  in 
those  to  which  Manetho  deferred,  or  in  his  own  lists,  by  a  mis¬ 
understanding  of  these  authorities.  For  example  :  in  the  genea¬ 
logical  monuments  of  the  latter  part  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty, 
we  find  (vol.  iii.  p.  88,  seq.)  two  brothers  and  a  sister  of  its  ninth 
King  Horus,  with  the  wife  of  the  one  brother,  a  son  of  the  other. 


•  M.  Bunsen’s  theory,  therefore,  has  two  fundamental  points  in  com¬ 
mon  with  that  of  Marsham — the  assumption  of  contemporary  dynasties, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Table  of  Eratosthenes  as  the  elder  Imperial  line 
of  Pharaohs,  and  as  a  key  to  the  chronology  of  the  period.  However 
different  in  the  details,  the  principle  is  the  same.  M.  Bunsen  is  doubt¬ 
less  entitled  to  the  sole  credit  of  having  turned  it  to  critical  account,  as 
he  possessed  a  better  supply  of  subsidiary  resources  ;  hut  we  must,  for  the 
honour  of  our  countryman,  <iemur  to  any  further  claim  to  absolute  origin¬ 
ality  in  regard  to  it.  We  regret,  too,  that  M.  Bunsen,  in  his  retrospect 
of  the  previous  schools  of  Egyptian  research,  (i.  p.  281,)  should  have 
treated  Marsham’s  speculations,  generally,  with  such  unqualified,  and,  as 
we  think,  unmerited  harshness.  In  those  days  all  was  conjecture;  and 
Marsham’s  were,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  ingenious  of  his  age.  This 
severity  is  the  more  striking,  as  contrasted  with  the  favour  shown  to  his 
adversary,  Perizonius;  whose  theories,  as  M.  Bunsen  admits,  were  quite 
as  groundless ;  and  who  attacks  Marsham  most  bitterly  on  the  verv 
point  where  M.  Bunsen  was  bound  to  defend  him  ; — the  value  he  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  Table  of  Eratosthenes — stigmatized  by  Perizonius  (c.  v.  p.  69) 
as  an  utterly  worthless  document. 
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anil  a  husband  of  the  sister,  all  bearing  titles  of  royalty.  The 
names  of  neither  of  the  two  brothers  are  entered  in  Manetho’s 
list ;  but,  to  make  amends,  that  of  the  Queen  of  the  one  is  entered 
three  different  times — once  for  herself,  and  once  for  each  of  her 
male  relatives ;  while  the  princess-royal  and  her  husband  have 
each  a  place  as  male  sovereigns.  M.  Bunsen  has  also  shown, 
on  the  same  authority,  that  where  such  double  or  triple  reigns 
were  admitted  in  the  registers,  the  Egyptian  practice  was  to  assign 
each  its  full  complement  of  years  ; — those  of  associate  as  well  as 
of  separate  sway.  For  example  :  a  certain  King,  20  years  after 
his  accession,  associates  his  eldest  son.  The  old  King  reigns 
other  20  years,  and  dies.  His  son  survives  him  20  years.  It  is 
obvious  tliat  the  whole  period  of  actual  time  included  in  the  two 
reigns  is  but  60  years.  Yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  old, 
and  the  young  King,  reigned  40  years  each  ;  and  these  two 
sums,  appended  to  their  names  in  the  lists,  would  involve  a  chro¬ 
nological  error  of  80  for  60  years. 

Specific  evidence  of  this  anomalous  mode  of  reckoning,  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  collation  of  the  lists  of  Manelho  and  Eratosthenes 
with  the  Turin  Papyrus.  This  document  is  a  Catalogue  ot 
Dynasties,  with  names  and  dates,  similar  to  those  of  Manetho, 
written  in  the  hieratic  text,  or  running  hand  of  the  pure  Hiero¬ 
glyphic,  habitually  used  in  cartaceous  records.  The  dynasties 
are  distinguished  by  red  ink,  in  the  first  line  of  their  respective 
entries.  It  comprised,  when  entire,  a  copious  list  of  sovereigns, 
from  Menes  down  to  the  epoch  of  its  own  execution,  under  the 
X I  Xth  dynasty,  about  1400  years  b.c.  It  may,  therefore,  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  remnant  of  the  original  records  upon  which  the  lists 
of  Manetho  were  founded.  It  is  in  a  very  tattered  condition  ; 
but,  l)y  the  ingenuity  of  Seyffarth  and  Lepsius,  the  fragments 
have  been  so  far  recomposed  as  to  indicate,  with  tolerable  accu¬ 
racy,  the  order  of  succession.  Where  the  namts  have  been  pre¬ 
served  in  any  degree  of  continuity,  its  collation  with  Manetho 
and  Eratosthenes,  while  evincing  a  general  correspondence  in  the 
three  lists,  amply  bears  out  the  anomalies  above  referred  to,  in  the 
two  of  native  origin.  The  Xllth  dynasty,  one  of  the  best  iden¬ 
tified  in  the  Papyrus,  consists,  in  that  document  and  in  Manetho, 
of  eight  reigns,  comprising  a  sum  of  213  years  in  the  former,  and 
from  176  (Afric.)  to  245  (Euseb.  preferred  by  M.  Bunsen)  in 
the  latter.  The  corresponding  reigns  of  Eratosthenes  are  but 
four,  with  147  years.  The  excess  of  numbers  in  the  two  for¬ 
mer  authorities,  as  M.  Bunsen  convincingly  proves,  (vol.  ii. 
p.  278,  seq.y)  is  owing  (apart  from  their  own  internal  inaccu¬ 
racies)  to  the  causes  above  mentioned; — the  admission  of  associate 
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sovereigns,  and  the  entry  of  each  reign  in  the  gross,  without 
deduction  for  the  period  of  simultaneous  rule.  The  XI  1th 
dynasty,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
epochs  of  the  old  Empire.  But  the  practice  of  associating  col¬ 
leagues  in  royal  authority  is  the  usual  characteristic  of  unsettled 
governments;  and  may  therefore,  judging  from  the  above  ex¬ 
ample,  have  been  carried  by  weak  or  capricious  Princes  to  an 
extravagant  excess.  What  was  to  prevent  a  King,  with  half  a 
dozen  or  more  sons  and  brothers,  from  investing  them  all  with  a 
nominal  share  in  the  royal  dignity,  and  constituting  them,  per¬ 
haps,  with  himself,  a  separate  family  dynasty  ?  And  if  each  of 
their  periods  of  incumbency  was  entered  separately  at  full  length, 
in  the  archives,  we  might,  in  this  way,  within  a  few  centuries  of 
time,  have  Kings  with  reigns  enough  to  cover  a  good  thousand 
years.  The  discrepancy  in  the  native  registers  is  further  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  fact,  that  the  Papyrus  contains  more  dynasties  in 
the  same  period  than  Manetho.  The  mode  of  subdividing  them 
in  either  document  appears,  from  this  and  other  evidence,  to 
have  been  quite  arbitrary.  The  round  number  of  XXX,  adopted 
by  Manetho,  is  plainly  conventional.  M.  Bunsen  understands 
the  same  plan  of  entry  to  have  been  followed,  in  regard  to  the 
contemporary  dynasties  which  he  admits  into  his  system.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  example,  ten  Kings  to  reign  ‘200  years  in  Memphis, 
simultaneously  with  nine  in  Thebes.  The  annalist,  instead  of 
entering  the  two  sets  in  parallel  columns,  or  otherwise,  so  as 
to  indicate  their  belonging  to  the  same  period,  arranged  them 
consecutively ;  so  that  the  list  would  show  19  Kings  and  400 
years.  We  are  under  the  necessity,  as  already  said,  of  rejecting 
these  contemporaneous  dynasties ;  but,  admitting  them  to  have 
existed,  it  seems  probable,  from  the  analogy  of  the  cases  above 
quoted,  that  such  would  have  been  the  mode  of  dealing  with  them. 

The  anomalies  of  royal  succession  in  the  sculptured  monu¬ 
ments  are  still  more  striking ;  as  was  perhaps  to  be  expected  in 
documents  prepared  for  the  most  part  with  a  particular  object, 
or  to  gratify  the  caprice  of  individual  sovereigns.  In  the  great 
genealogical  table  of  Abydos,*  the  names  of  the  XVlIlth 


*  This  table,  as  restored  by  Lepsins,  contains  three  rows  of  royal 
rings,  26  in  each  row — in  all  78.  The  rings  of  the  lower  row,  with  the 
last  of  the  centre  one,  consist  solely,  in  alternate  pairs,  of  the  name  and 
surname  of  Ramses  the  Great,  (third  King  of  XIXth  dynasty ;)  whose 
sittiog  figure  also  occupies  the  left  side  of  the  table,  receiving  the 
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dynasty  follow  immediately  upon  that  of  the  last  kin^  but  one 
o'f  the  Xllth;  the  whole  of  those  for  the  intermediate  period 
being  omitted.  In  another  royal  series,  depicted  on  a  palace  of 
Harases  the  Great,  at  Thebes,  we  see,  in  the  first  rank,  Menes, 
chief  of  the  1st  dynasty.  Then  follows  Mentuatep,  a  King  of  a 
much  later  dynasty,  but  prior  to  the  Shepherd  invasion,  sue* 
ceeded,  in  the  third  place,  by  Amos  first  King  of  the  XVI 1 1th. 
Each  of  these  personages  is  separated  from  his  monumental 
neighbour  by  many  centuries,  and  dozens  of  kings,  in  the  lists. 
In  a  similar  series,  on  a  tomb  at  Quorna,  containing  two  rows  of 
royal  personages  (in  all  26,)  the  lower  row  is  headed  by  the 
same  Mentuatep,  followed  by  the  same  Amos,  above  mentioned. 
In  the  upper  row  the  first  place  is  given  to  Amenophis,  second 
King  of  the  XVI  11th  dynasty;  behind  him  sits  his  wife,  and  behind 
her  Sekennen-ra,  another  King  of  the  same  early  dynasty  with 
Mentuatep.  In  none  of  these  cases,  or  in  others  similar  to  which  we 
have  had  access,  is  there  any  inscription  of  such  a  length  or 
nature  as  could  have  supplied  a  solution  of  the  enigma. 
In  the  left  compartment  of  the  great  table  of  Karnak,* 
the  order  of  succession  in  the  Xllth  and  neighbouring 
dynasties,  and  probably  in  others  where  we  have  less 
means  of  ascertaining  it,  is  inverted  and  contorted  in  the 
most  unaccountable  ,  manner.  The  names  in  the  upper  half  of 


homage  of  his  ancestors.  The  rings  immediately  prior  to  his  own  in 
the  centre  row,  are  the  surnames  of  his  predecessors  of  the  XIXth  and 
XVIIIth  dynasties,  preceded  by  those  of  the  Xllth,  as  stated  in  the 
text.  From  hence  upwards,  the  succession  of  the  earlier  Kings,  in  so 
far  as  recognisable,  appears  to  be  more  orderly.  A  great  many  rings 
are  now  effaced.  This  table,  with  the  Turin  Papyrus,  and  most  of  the 
other  authorities  here  appealed  to,  are  cited  from  Dr  Lepsius’  recently 
published  *  Selection  of  the  more  important  Historical  Monuments  of 
Egypt;’  where,besides  many  hitherto  inedited,the  principal  documents  al¬ 
ready  familiar  to  the  public  are  presented  to  usin  thatrigid  state  of  correct¬ 
ness  for  which  the  name  of  the  compiler  is  so  ample  a  voucher.  The  return 
of  this  distinguished  scholar,  within  the  last  few  months,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  where  he  has  for  several  years  past  presided  over  the  Scientific 
Commission  so  munificently  fitted  out  by  his  enlightened  sovereign, 
cannot  fail  to  be  pregnant  with  important  results  to  Egyptian  historical 
research. 

*  This  singular  record,  pictured  on  the  walls  of  a  small  chamber 
in  a  Theban  structure  of  the  X  Vlllth  dynasty,  exhibits,  (as  in  the  annexed 
scheme,)  in  four  horizontal  rows,  sixty-one  sitting  kings  or  royal  per¬ 
sonages.  Each  has  his  surname  and  the  symbol  <  deceased  ’  appended. 
These  rows  are  divided  through  the  centre  into  two  compartments. 
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the  right  compartment  offers,  generally,  the  same  order  of  suc¬ 
cession  as  the  Xlllth  and  following  dynasties  in  the  Papyrus;  but 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  papyrus  contains  at  least  two  for  one 
of  those  in  the  Table,  the  points  of  correspondence  being  sepa¬ 
rated  here  and  there  in  the  former,  by  entries  to  which  no 
parallel  occurs  in  the  latter!  The  difference  in  the  titles 
appended  to  the  royal  rings  throughout  this  Table,  also  implies 
a  difference  of  character  or  rank  in  the  personages  whose  names 
they  contain.  Among  other  examples  there  is  a  series  of  six  in 
one  row  of  the  left  compartment ;  which  M.  Bunsen  (vol.  i. 
p.  68,  seq.')  pronounces,  on  satisfactory  grounds,  to  indicate  colla¬ 
terals  of  the  reigning  family.  Yet  they  follow  the  same  line  of 
succession,  and  otherwise  participate  in  the  monarchal  honours 
of  their  companions.  A  similar  line  of  13  cadets  has  been  ob¬ 
served  by  him  in  the  upper  row  of  the  Table  of  Abydos.  ‘  Here 
‘  we  have,’  as  he  aptly  remarks,  (vol.  ii.  p.  189,)  ‘  specimens  of 
‘  historical  catalogues  by  which  the  names  of  the  Pharaohs  of 
‘  the  ancient  empire  might  have  been  infinitely  multiplied ;  for 
‘  both  here,  and  in  the  parallel  case  of  Karnak,  the  personages  are 


The  figures  in  that  to  the  left  of  the  beholder,  in  all  31,  face  to  the  left, 
the  remaining  30  to  the  right;  so  that  the  inner  figures,  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  compartments,  sit  back  to  back. 
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In  front  of  each  pair  of  rows,  to  the  left  and  right  respectively,  (in  the 
restoration  of  Lepsius,)  is  a  standing  figure  of  King  Tbiit  mes  1 1 1.,  fifth  King 
of  the  XVIlIth  dynasty,  offering  sacrifice  to  the  sitting  figures,  as  the 
Manes,  doubtless,  of  his  predecessors.  About  fifteen  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  names  are  now  effaced.  The  numerals  in  the  scheme  represent 
the  chronological  order — or  rather  disorder — of  the  figures,  as  illustrated 
by  M.  Bunsen.  Of  the  right  compartment  we  have  spoken  in  the  text. 
The  left  compartment  may  be  held  to  represent  generally,  with  great 
discrepancy  in  the  details,  the  period  embodied  in  the  Table  of  Era¬ 
tosthenes.  The  succession  of  the  Xllth  dynasty,  (Nos.  25  to  31  inclu¬ 
sive,)  contorted  as  it  is,  cannot  well  be  questioned.  But  we  have  some 
doubts  of  the  accuracy  of  the  rest  of  M.  Bunsen’s  arrangement,  which  it 
would  require  a  dissertation  on  the  monument  incompatible  with  our 
limits  to  explain. 
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‘  all  equally  styled  Lords  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.’  How  far 
this  chronological  juggling  may  have  been  intelligible  to  the 
learned  of  the  ancient  world,  may  be  a  question  ;  but  it 
could  hardly  fail  to  puzzle  the  Manethos  of  the  Alexandrian 
era  ;  and  it  is  obvious  what  ample  scope  it  offered  to  a  patriotic 
compiler,  with  but  a  very  slight  compromise  of  his  historical 
conscience,  to  magnify  the  antiquities  of  his  country  to  any 
given  extent. 

We  have,  we  trust,  sufficiently  made  good  our  former  remark, 
that  the  eccentricity  of  the  Egyptian  character  was  largely  dis¬ 
played  in  their  modes  of  registering  events.  That  a  people, 
however,  so  intelligent,  as  well  as  methodical  in  all  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  should  have  been  contented,  in  its  naked  absurdity, 
with  so  preposterous  a  plan  of  mystifying  their  national  annals,  is 
not  probable.  In  pronouncing  the  Egyptian  chronologers  to 
have  been  mad,  we  may  at  least  do  them  the  justice  to  suppose 
there  was  method  in  their  madness.  M.  Bunsen  accordingly 
conjectures  that  these  more  vague  documents  were  provided  with 
a  key,  or  illustrative  commentary,  adjusting  the  dates  and  sums, 
and  otherwise  clearing  up,  to  the  practised  eye  of  the  old  Hiero- 
grammatist,  the  irregularities  of  the  process.  That  Eratosthenes 
was  in  possession  of  some  such  key,  whether  elicited  by  his  own 
ingenuity,  or  borrowed  from  native  interpreters  of  better  judg¬ 
ment  than  Manetho,  seems  certain.  M.  Bunsen,  however, 
(vol.  i.  p.  122,)  also  urges,  in  favour  of  the  latter  historian,  a 
claim  to  a  nearer  insight  into  the  spirit  of  his  authorities,  on  the 
strength  of  a  passage  of  Syncellus,  the  full  value  of  which  he 
considers  to  have  hitherto  been  overlooked.  We  have  seen 
that,  on  the  lowest  computation,  the  sum  of  the  whole  lists  of 
Manetho  gives  about  350  reigns  and  5220  years.  But  this  text 
of  Syncellus  mentions  a  reduction  of  ‘  the  XXX  dynasties,  de- 
‘  scribed  in  the  three  volumes  of  Manetho,  to  113  generations, 
‘  and  3555  years.’  We  cannot  agree  with  M.  Bunsen  in  the  im¬ 
portance  he  attaches  to  this  passage,  as  embodying  a  statement 
of  Manetho’s  own  views.  The  existence  of  any  such  digest  of 
his  numbers  on  his  own  part,  or  of  any  key  to  his  lists,  such  as 
we  have  above  supposed  in  the  case  of  Eratosthenes,  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  entire  ignorance  shown  of  any  thing  of  the  sort, 
by  Africanus,  Josephus,  and  every  other  author  who,  either  at 
first  or  second  hand,  quotes  the  work  of  Manetho.  We  have 
already  stated  our  dissent  from  M.  Bunsen’s  view, — that  Africanus 
knew  Manetho  but  from  secondary  sources.  It  is  supported  by  no 
evidence,  and  M.  Bunsen  seems  to  have  been  led  to  its  adoption, 
chiefly  by  what  we  must  consider  his  over-estimate  of  Manetho’s 
critical  fidelity ;  and  a  consequent  desire  to  shift  upon  others  the 
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responsibility  of  any  confusion  or  inaccuracy  observable  in  his 
lists.  That  the  original  work  of  Manetho  was  extant  in  the 
time  of  Josephus  is  not  disputed;  and  it  is  most  improbable  that 
during  the  century  between  that  author  and  Africanus  it  should 
have  perished, — considering  the  interest  attached  to  it  by  the  early 
Christian  chronologers.  Still  less  likely  is  it  that,  if  still  extant, 
it  should  not  have  been  carefully  studied  by  a  Father  of  the 
Church,  characterised  by  M.  Bunsen  himself  as  distinguished 
l)Oth  for  sound  learning  and  judgment ;  and  for  zealous  research 
into  the  original  records  of  Egypt  and  the  East.  M.  Bunsen's 
views  seem  here,  indeed,  not  to  be  very  clearly  digested.  In  his 
commentary  on  the  above  obscure  text  of  Syncellus,  he  first  sur¬ 
mises  it  to  be  an  extract  from  Africanus  himself ;  and  immedi¬ 
ately  afterwards,  as  if  aware  of  some  incongruity,  resorts  to  the 
really  startling  hypothesis,  that  Syncellus,  in  the  Byzantine 
darkness  of  the  ninth  century,  may  have  been  in  possession 
of  the  entire  history  of  Manetho,  which  was  unknown  to  Afri¬ 
canus,  the  enlightened  Christian  chronologer  of  the  second  ; — 
the  same  Syncellus  who,  elsewhere  throughout  his  voluminous 
work,  invariably  quotes  Manetho  at  second-hand  from  the  same 
Africanus !  We  are  persuaded  that  M.  Bunsen,  on  re-con¬ 
sideration,  will  himself  perceive  the  inadmissibility  of  this  hypo¬ 
thesis. 

The  question  of  the  ‘  key,'  however,  appears  to  admit  of  more 
tangible  proof,  from  a  quarter  to  which  no  suspicion  attaches. 
Josephus — admitted  to  have  borrowed  from  the  original — 
gives  us  the  XVIIIth  and  X I Xth  dynasties,  not  only  with  that 
minuteness  of  chronographical  detail,  years,  months,  &c.,  which 
characterized  the  Egyptian  records,  but  with  a  long  verbatim 
extract  from  the  illustrative  text  of  Manetho.  We  have  seen, 
that  in  the  former  dynasty  occur,  in  one  succession,  the  names 
of  four  sovereigns,  whose  collective  years  amount  to  about 
forty  ;  every  one  of  whom  is,  cbroirologically  speaking,  a  super¬ 
numerary,  their  reigns  being  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the 
preceding  King,  Horus.  Yet  Josephus  enumerates  them  with¬ 
out  comment,  and  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms,  as  independent 
consecutive  sovereigns,  with  their  respective  complement  of 
years.  This  were  hardly  conceivable,  had  any  such  key  been 
appended  to  the  list, — especially  on  the  part  of  a  writer  so  ready 
to  detect  anomalies  in  the  text  of  his  Pagan  authorities.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  superfluous  names  of  the  Ramses  family 
in  the  XI  Xth  dynasty,  also  so  ingeniously  detected  by  M.  Bun¬ 
sen  ;  and  for  which,  with  other  lesser  examples  in  the  early  part 
of  the  XVIIIth,  Manetho,  or  his  native  authorities,  are  no 
less  obviously  responsible.  With  such  proof  of  the  absence 
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ofjill  key  in  the  case  of  the  XVIIIth  and  XlXth  dynasties,  it 
were  quite  arbitrary  to  assume  its  existence  in  remoter  anddarker 
periods.  With  the  evidence,  indeed,  which  M.  Bunsen’sown  acute¬ 
ness  has  elicited  throughout  the  whole  lists,  of  confusion  and  blun¬ 
dering  on  the  part  of  Manetho — blunders  which,  from  their  very 
nature,  could  proceed  from  none  but  a  native  compiler — we  are 
the  more  surprised  at  the  tender  partiality  displayed  by  him  all 
along  towards  their  author  ;  at  the  expense  of  so  respectable  a 
chronologer  as  Africanus,  against  whom  no  such  charges  can  be 
substantiated. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  passage  of  Syncellus.  It  ob¬ 
viously  represents  an  abridgement,  by  some  later  chronologer,  of 
the  excessive  numbers  of  Manetho.  The  text  is  corrupt,  as  the 
old  commentators  have  remarked,  and  chiefly  in  its  principal 
clause  ;  Twn  yaj  ....  y£«w»,  h  iumffruat;  X  aiaye- 

alru  [y  o  yjovoi\  raTavru  irri  x  r.X.  It  is  clear, 

at  least,  that  Manetho’s  epitomist  is  not  here  Manetho  himself; 
and  old  Chronus,  however  competent  for  the  task,  can  hardly  be 
admitted  as  his  substitute.  We  think  we  can  discover  in  the 
letters  in  parenthesis,  an  abreviation  of  i  xgon/ygafof,  the  familiar 
title  of  Apollodorus,  Lditor  and  continuator  of  Eratosthenes. 
The  word  refers  to  Manetho  himself,  not  to  his  numbers. 
The  1 13  generations  and  3555  years  are  thus  probably  the 
entire  sum  for  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  according  to  the  system 
of  Eratosthenes,  of  which,  in  his  tabic,  we  have  the  earlier  sub¬ 
division. 

We  should  here  have  the  more  conclusive  evidence  of  that 
table  having  been  originally  prepared  as  a  check  on  the  less 
critically  digested  annals  of  Manetho.  Its  value  at  least,  in  this 
respec*^,  has  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  by  M.  Bunsen’s  in¬ 
genious  collation  of  the  two  systems.  Of  this  important  part  of 
his  work  we  here  subjoin  a  Synopsis  ; — 
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Ekatobtbexes. 
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The  Greek  versions  of  the  names  of  Eratosthenes  have  here  been 
jjiven,  only  in  cases  where  we  have  occasion,  in  our  own  comments, 
to  refer  to  them.  Of  the  monumental  names,*  those  derived  from 
the  Table  of  Abydos  are  marked  by  an  a ;  those  from  Karnak  by 
a  X ;  those  from  the  Turin  papyrus  by  a  <r.  Where  extant  in 
more  than  one,  the  letters  also  show  it.  The  rest  are  from  mis¬ 
cellaneous  sources.  For  M.  Bunsen’s  reduction  of  Manetho’s 
numbers,  as  equipoised  to  those  of  Eratosthenes,  we  must  refer 
to  his  own  text. 

The  correspondence  of  many  of  the  names  in  the  lists  of  the 
two  authors,  especially  in  the  1st,  IVth,  and  XI  1th  dynasties,  is 
self-evident.  Those  of  Menes,  Athothis,  Souphis,  Nitocris, 
Amenemes,  are  the  same ;  while  various  others  offer  a  very  near 
resemblance,  though  not  always  in  their  existing  order.  That 
this  is  not  the  result  of  a  mere  general  sameness  of  royal  appella¬ 
tives,  like  that  of  our  Edwards  or  Henries,  is  evinced  by  the 
circumstance,  that  in  the  far  more  numerous  names  of  the  dynas¬ 
ties  subsequent  to  the  Xllth,  no  such  correspondence  can  be 
traced.  The -full  value  of  M.  Bunsen’s  theory  depends,  however, 
on  his  corrections  of  the  text  of  both  documents;  which  are  often 
as  happy  as  they  are  conclusive, — involving  additional  identities 
of  names  and  numbers.  That  both  have  reached  us  in  a  muti¬ 
lated  state  is  certain.  We  also  willingly  concede  M.  Bunsen’s 
further  claim  to  indulgence,  in  his  efforts  to  enlarge  the  limits  of 
the  connexion,  on  the  ground  of  the  difficulties  necessarily  expe¬ 
rienced  by  his  authorities  in  transferring  the  Egyptian  names  to 
the  Greek  idiom  and  orthography,  of  the  license  which  Greek 
writers  notoriously  permitted  themselves  in  such  cases  for  the 
sake  of  euphony,  and  the  consequent  changes  or  corruptions  the 
names  may  have  undergone,  even  in  the  original  texts.  The 
basis  of  the  whole  theory  of  adjustment  is  the  hypothesis, — I.  Of 
the  admission  by  Manetho  of  contemporary  dynasties  and  sove¬ 
reigns  ;  1 1.  Of  a  multiplication  or  repetition  of  names  in  his  lists, 
through  error  or  misunderstanding,  on  his  own  part,  or  that  of  his 


*  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  from  the  Vlth  dynasty  downwards, 
the  full  royal  name  comprises  two  rings;  the  one  headed  by  the  &ee 
and  plant,  containing  the  imperial  title  or  surname  ;  the  other,  hy  the 
goose  and  disk,  containing  the  family  or  proper  name.  Fur  the  most 
part,  only  one  is  given  in  the  inscriptions,  usually  the  former,  as  the 
more  distinctive  title.  The  earlier  Kings  have  but  one  name,  frequenily 
without  heading.  Unless  in  special  cases,  where  both  require  to  be 
referred  to,  our  own  list  offers  but  the  one  of  most  familiar  occurrence  in 
the  texts. 
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transcribers.  It  were  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  offer  even  i 
a  satisfactory  abridgement  of  the  author’s  development  of  this 
theory.  We  must  be  content  to  indicate  a  few  of  its  more  salient 
points  in  the  way  of  specimen.  That  the  conduct  of  his  intricate 
line  of  analysis  is  distinguished  by  remarkable  sagacity  and  cri¬ 
tical  acumen,  will  be  admitted  by  all  competent  to  appreciate  it. 

Our  chief  objection  to  it  is,  that  he  occasionally  overshoots  his 
mark ;  and  while  striving,  from  an  excess  of  confidence  in  his 
own  resources,  or  in  his  dexterity  in  their  application,  to  prove 
too  much,  damages  perchance  here  and  there  the  effect  of  his 
more  solid  conclusions.  He  may  be  compared  to  a  valiant 
knight-errant,  who,  rendered  Quixotic  by  victories  over  Kings 
or  Giants,  runs  a  tilt  now  and  then  against  a  stone-wall  or  a 
windmill.  A  concise  view  of  his  treatment  of  the  first  portion 
of  the  series,  (vol.  ii.  p.  33,  seq.^')  will  afford  a  fair  general 
sample  both  of  the  strength  and  the  occasional  weakness  of  his 
method. 

The  first  two  names  are  the  same  in  each  list,  and  the  years  - 
of  reign  differ  but  slightly.  In  the  third  pair  of  names  there  is 
no  resemblance,  but  the  identity  is  supported  on  the  strength  of 
the  nearly  equal  numbers  in  the  years,  32  and  31.  On  this 
correspondence  M.  Bunsen,  it  may  be  remarked,  for  reasons 
not  to  us  quite  satisfactory,  professes  to  place  even  a  greater 
reliance  than  on  that  of  names ;  and,  in  oraer  to  obtain  it  to  the 
letter,  he  indulges  occasionally  in  subtle  speculations,  which 
tend  perhaps  as  much  to  complicate  as  to  corroborate  his  argu¬ 
ment.  The  inference,  however,  in  the  present  case,  is  not 
unreasonable;  and  Kenkenes  may  be  allowed  to  pass  as  a  dif¬ 
ferent  title  of  Athothis  the  Second.  In  the  fifth  and 
seventh  Kings  of  the  two  lists  respectively,  the  numbers  tally, 
while  the  names  have  a  certain  general  resemblance.  M.  Bun¬ 
sen  corrects  that  of  Eratosthenes  into  Semphos,  and  supposes 
the  principal  element  of  both  to  be  Sem,  the  title  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Hercules  ;  which  conjecture  derives  support  from  the  trans¬ 
lation  appended  by  Eratosthenes  to  his  name,  Heraclides.  There 
remains  the  fourth  of  Eratosthenes,  Diabies — 19  years — to  be 
identified  with  one  of  the  four  remaining  names  of  Manetho. 

The  sixth  of  Manetho,  Miebaes — 26  years — offers  the  greatest 
resemblance  of  sound.  M.  Bunsen,  however,  in  deference  to 
his  arithmetical  partialities,  prefers  matching  it  with  the  fifth, 
Usaphaes — 20  years.  Then  follow’s  a  very  ingenious,  though 
we  cannot  say  convincing  argument,  to  prove  that  Usaphaes, 
Uenephes,  and  Bieneches,  are  mere  Manethonian  corruptions 
of  Mnevis,  the  genuine  proper  name  of  the  King  in  ques¬ 
tion, — itself  borrowed  from  that  of  the  Bull-god  Mnevis ;  and 
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that  the  original  form  of  both  Diabies  and  Miebaes  is  Maebaes  ; 
which  is  itself  but  a  surname  of  Mnevis,  signifying,  in  the  sacred 
dialect,  ‘  Lover  of  the  Bull.’  In  corroboration  of  this  latter 
conjecture,  appeal  is  made  to  Eratosthenes’  Greek  version  of  the 
word,  f/Xirtgof,  which  M.  Bunsen,  very  happily,  corrects  into 
(piXoravpoi.  Our  own  objections  to  this  theory  are — first,  that 
Manetho,  in  a  comment  to  the  sequel  of  his  list,  the  authority  of 
which  M.  Bunsen  does  not  dispute,  describes  the  worship  of  the 
Bull  Mnevis  as  having  been  first  introduced  under  a  subse¬ 
quent  dynasty ;  and  secondly,  that  the  royal  name  Mnevis 
in  Diodorus,  to  whom  alone  M.  Bunsen  is  indebted  for  it,  is, 
we  are  satisfied,  no  other  than  that  of  the  patriarch  Menes  him¬ 
self, — misunderstood  or  miswritten  by  that  blundering  author. 
There  being,  however,  thus  secured  an — upon  the  whole — 
solid  and  reasonable  adjustment  of  the  chief  points  at  stake, 
we  scarcely  think  the  author’s  further  attempt  to  make  out,  in 
the  way  of  corollary,  that  the  number  23  of  Manetho’s  4th  reign 
is  a  mistake  for  13  ;  or  that  the  two  other  numbers  26,  of  the 
following  reigns,  are  but  repetitions  of  each  other,  and  each  a 
duplication  of  the  conjectural  13,  &c.  &c.,  adds  much  to  the 
value  of  his  main  proposition. 

The  names  of  Menes,  and  the  two  Athothes,  are  competently 
provided  for  by  the  monuments.  The  identity  traced  by  M. 
Bunsen,  between  Semempses  and  Smenteti,  the  right-hand 
name  in  the  upper  row  of  the  Table  of  Karnak,  is  not  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  ; — the  radical  Hieroglyphic  of  the  latter  being  not  Sem,  but 
Men,  a  totally  different  element. 

The  I  Id  dynasty,  in  as  far  as  regards  any  connexion  with 
Eratosthenes,  is  discarded;  together  with  the  Vth,  IXth,  and 
Xth,  as  contemporary  with  the  Hid,  Vlth,  Vllth,  and  Vlllth, 
respectively  ;  of  which  more  in  the  sequel.  The  identity  traced 
between  Momcbeiri  of  the  Table,  and  Sesochris  of  Manetho,  is 
but  an  apparent  transgression  of  this  rule  ;  the  two  last  Kings  of 
the  lid  dynasty  being  assumed,  for  reasons  which  we  cannot  ad¬ 
mit,  to  have  been  misplaced  by  Manetho’s  transcribers,  and  to 
belong  properly  to  the  commencement  of  the  1 1  Id.  The  argu¬ 
ment,  however,  as  confined  to  the  mere  parallel  of  the  names,  is 
ingenious.  The  original  common  reading  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Sesorcheres.  The  translation  appended  to  the  former  name. 
Trig  uvdgog,  is  corrected,  very  happily,  into  vyr,gari§ogi  Sesor,  the 
first  element  of  the  Egyptian  word,  signifying  also  ‘  Leader.’  The 
additional  epithet  of  Eratosthenes,  ‘xt^egtiitKrig,  is  also  aptly 
provided  for,  in  the  notice,  appended  by  Manetho  to  his  name, 
of  the  gigantic  stature  of  its  proprietor. 

Passing  over  the  intermediate  period,  we  come  to  the  more 
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prominent  names  of  the  I  Vth  dynasty — Souphis,  Mencheres, 
&c.  The  correspondence  of  these  with  each  other  in  the  two 
lists — with  the  monumental  titles,  Chufu,  Chnemu-chufu,  Men- 
kera — and  with  the  Cheops  I.  and  II.,  Mykerinus,  and  Cheph- 
ren,  of  Herodotus,  has  been  partially  noticed  by  others,  but  more 
fully  developed  and  confirmed  by  M.  Bunsen.  These,  we  need 
scarcely  remark,  are  the  Kings  so  celebrated  by  our  classical  au¬ 
thorities  as  builders  of  Pyramids ;  and,  doubtless,  the  success  that 
has  attended  JM.  Bunsen’s  efforts  to  elucidate  the  history  of  these 
wonderful  structures,  forms  one  of  the  strongest  claims  of  his 
work  on  the  public  interest.  Their  dark,  and  hitherto  dumb, 
recesses,  have  now  been  made  to  tell  their  own  tale  in  the  clearest 
accents  of  historical  truth.  For  the  materials  of  this  part  of  his 
labours,  the  author  has  been  chiefiy  indebted  to  the  munificent 
enterprise  of  our  countryman.  Colonel  Howard  Vyse ; — an  enter¬ 
prise  which,  as  M.  Bunsen  himself  remarks,  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  proudest  sovereign  in  Europe.  This  gentleman, 
during  the  years  1837-8-9,  planned  and  executed,  with  the  aid  of 
an  accomplished  architect,  at  an  immense  cost,  and  from  his  own 
private  resources,  a  systematic  and  most  successful  series  of  exca¬ 
vations,  in  and  around  almost  every  member  of  these  several  groups 
of  gigantic  Mausolea.  Previous  to  this  undertaking,  the  existence 
of  contemporary  Hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  their  walls  had  not 
been  ascertained  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  such  a  guarantee  of  their 
real  origin,  speculation  was  rife  as  to  their  having  been  the  woik 
of  the  Shepherds,  or  even  of  some  earlier,  perhaps  antediluvian, 
race  of  foreigners.  Colonel  Vyse’s  researches  have  now  brought 
to  light  the  names,  written  in  the  purest  primeval  style,  of  six 
or  seven  Pharaohs,  connected  with  these  monuments  as  builders 
or  dedicators ;  and  among  them  those  recorded  by  Herodotus, 
Diodorus,  and  Manetho.  These,  with  some  other  rare  and 
scanty  inscriptions,  scratched  rather  than  sculptured  on  the  walls 
of  their  adyta^  for  the  most  part  as  builders’  stone-marks,  afford, 
by  the  very  homeliness  of  their  execution,  evidence,  both  of  their 
own  genuine  originality,  and  that,  among  the  ingredients  of  the 
sublime  caprice  which  led  to  such  mighty  undertakings,  mystery 
and  concealment  entered  as  largely  as  even  pride  and  ostentatioii. 
They  are  monuments,  not  more  of  the  grandeur  of  these  early 
Pharaohs,  than  of  the  intense  power  on  their  minds,  of  that  soli¬ 
citude  for  the  fate  of  the  body  after  death,  which  continued  ever 
after  so  characteristic  of  the  Egyptians.  The  enormity  of 
their  dimensions,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  structure,  bespeak 
the  same  twofold  object, — to  render  the  corpse  within  inacces¬ 
sible,  by  the  same  means  that  perpetuated  the  fame  of  its  former 
tenant  Of  what  avail,  then,  were  pompous  inscriptions,  or  gor- 
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geous  blazoning,  upon  walls  raised  for  the  express  purpose  of 
eternally  excluding  the  gaze  of  human  curiosity  I 

The  few  remarks  we  may  have  to  make  on  the  dynasties  from 
the  Vth  to  the  Xlth  inclusive,  will  be  combined  with  those  we 
are  about  to  oflfer  on  the  general  question  of  contemporary  lines 
of  succession.  For  M.  Bunsen’s  restoration  of  the  XI  1th  dy¬ 
nasty,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  own  text.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  it  is  a  most  brilliant  and  successful  specimen  of  critical 
analysis,  to  which  it  were  impossible  within  our  own  limits  to 
render  justice. 

In  proceeding  to  state  our  objections  to  the  author’s  contempo¬ 
raneous  theory,  we  must  observe,  that  the  question  here  is,  not  so 
much  whether  in  Egypt,  as  in  other  countries,  during  periods  of 
internal  anarchy,  rival  members  of  the  Kingly  caste  may  not  have 
succeeded  in  temporarily  establishing  an  independent  rule  in  diffe¬ 
rent  localities.  There  are  symptoms  of  something  of  this  nature,  in 
the  allusions  by  Josephus  to  the  native  chiefs  of  Upper  Egypt, 
under  the  vassalage  of  the  Shepherds.  But  we  deny  that  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  or  consequently 
the  Priestly  registers,  recognised  as  legitimate  such  a  system  of 
divided  Empire  as  we  are  here  called  upon  to  admit.  Our  objec¬ 
tions  are  : — 1.  The  absence  of  all  historical  testimony  as  to  its 
existence ;  2.  Its  great  improbability,  as  it  appears  in  the 
scheme  of  M.  Bunsen ;  3.  The  internal  evidence  of  Mane- 
tho’s  own  text  to  the  contrary ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  reduction 
of  that  historian’s  numbers,  to  effect  which  it  has  been  resorted 
to,  may  be  otherwise  better  provided  for. 

I  The  first  objection  we  consider  in  itself  as  nearly  conclusive. 

Had  such  a  system  been  recognised  during  the  earlier,  and  upon 
the  whole  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Egyptian  Empire,  it 
seems  hardly  conceivable  that  no  allusion  to  it  should  have  been 
dropped  by  a  single  author,  sacred  or  profane.  Setting  aside 
those  accounts  to  which  a  more  critical  value  attaches,  such 
silence  on  the  part  of  the  organs  of  popular  tradition  were  per¬ 
haps  still  less  probable.  Had  the  petty  towns  of  Heracleopolis 
or  Elephantina  been  dignified,  in  these  ancient  and  glorious 
days,  as  seats  of  an  independent  line  of  Pharaohs,  it  was  not 
likely  that  the  fact  would  have  been  kept  secret  in  later  times  ; 
or  that  so  curious  a  feature  in  the  early  history  of  the  country 
should  have  been  overlooked  by  Herodotus,  and  other  diligent 
retailers  of  local  and  vulgar  legend.  As  regards  Manetho,  most 
of  the  arguments  formerly  urged  relative  to  the  supposed  Key 
to  his  lists,  here  apply  with  equal  force.  Had  his  own  text  held 
out  so  powerful  a  handle  as  this  would  have  been,  to  the  subtle 
chronologers  of  the  early  Biblical  school,  for  reducing  his  un- 
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manageable  numbers,  it  were  impossible  to  explain,  not  merely 
their  failure  to  seize  and  turn  it  to  most  unscrupulous  account — 
even  far  beyond  what  the  letter  of  their  author  justified — but 
their,  to  all  appearance,  absolute  ignorance  of  any  thing  of  the 
sort.  Even  admitting  M.  Bunsen’s  hypothesis,  that  Africanus 
knew  not  Manetho  in  his  integrity,  or  had  carelessly  perused 
him,  we  can  as  little  believe,  that  among  the  secondary  sources 
he  consulted,  and  which  must  at  least  have  been  very  copious, 
so  all-important  an  element  of  the  original  could  have  been  so 
studiously  suppressed.  That  Eusebius,  in  as  far  as  he  may  have 
had  access  to  additional  authorities,  was  quite  in  the  dark,  is 
evident,  from  his  having  started  the  notion  of  contemporary  dy¬ 
nasties  as  an  independent  theory  of  his  own.  Had  it  been  in 
his  power  to  confirm  it  by  an  appeal  to  Manetho,  he  would  not 
have  failed  to  do  so.  Nay,  even  upon  M.  Bunsen’s  still  less 
tenable  supposition,  that  an  entire  copy  of  Manetho,  denied  to 
Africanus  and  Eusebius,  had  been  providentially  preserved  for 
the  use  of  Syncellus,  we  should  consider  it  equally  ine.xplicable, 
that  throughout  the  voluminous  commentaries  of  that  learned 
Monk,  not  a  suspicion  on  his  part  should  be  discoverable  of  the 
existence  of  this — to  him — most  momentous  element  of  his 
author’s  system. 

But  while  no  direct  testimony  could  be  expected,  either  from 
Manetho  or  his  epitomists,  as  to  what  we  do  not  believe  ever 
entered  his  head,  we  have,  at  least,  indirect  evidence  of  his  igno¬ 
rance  of  any  such  ordinary  or  habitual  breaches  in  the  unity  of 
the  Egyptian  Empire,  in  his  incidental  allusions  to  them  in  extra¬ 
ordinary  cases.  For  example,  he  describes  the  XVI Ith  dynasty, 
during  the  Ilyksos  usurpation,  as  consisting  of  forty-three  (tri¬ 
butary)  Theban  Kings,  and  as  many  (supreme)  Shepherd  Kings. 
M.  Bunsen,  as  will  be  seen,  would  alter  the  literal  meaning  of 
this  passage.  We  are  not  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  such 
alteration ;  but  even  bis  proposed  new  reading  would  not  here 
affect  the  spirit  of  the  text.  In  either  case  we  find,  in  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  instance  of  two  sets  of  Kings  actually  reigning  at  the 
same  time,  in  different  districts, — the  foreigners  in  Memphis,  the 
native  monarchs  in  upper  Egypt, — that  Manetho  expressly  classes 
the  two  as  contemporary,  in  separate  columns.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  rule,  that  every  author  is  his  own  best  interpreter, 
we  are  surely  entitled  to  infer,  that  where  other  such  cases 
occurred,  he  would  have  done  the  same ;  and,  by  consequence, 
that  the  I  Id  and  Hid,  Vth  and  Vlth,  and  following  dynasties  re¬ 
spectively,  being  so  palpably  noted  as  consecutive,  could  not  be 
meant  to  be  simultaneous.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  during 
the  later  Empire,  from  the  XVIIIth  downwards,  or  during  the 
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whole  period  into  which  we  have  a  clear  historical  insight,  no  con¬ 
temporary  dynasties  existed,  as  M.  Bunsen  himself  admits.  Yet, 
during  this  period,  Manetho  describes  them  as  Theban,  Tanite, 
Suite,  &c.,  in  alternate  succession — precisely  in  the  same  terms 
as  in  the  old  Empire — obviously  with  reference  merely  to  the 
native  place  of  the  head  of  each  royal  house;  and  upon  no 
critical  principle  can  we  consent  to  put  an  interpretation  upon 
one  portion  of  an  author’s  text,  so  plainly  belied  by  his  own 
authority  in  another. 

The  main  argument  on  which  M.  Bunsen’s  theory  seems  to 
rest,  is  founded  on  the  distinctive  title — Thehan,  or  Theban- 
^  Egyptian,  given  to  the  Kings  in  the  catalogue  of  Eratosthenes. 
This  title  he  interprets  as  indicating  an  uninterrupted  possession 
by  those  Kings  of  the  ancient  imperial  seat  of  government ;  and 
thus  indirectly  distinguishing  them  as  the  Imperial  line,  from  the 
lesser  lines  specitied  by  Manetho  as  I'hinite,  Elephantinsean, 
&c.  This  interpretation,  however  specious,  is,  we  are  satisfied, 
fallacious.  Considering  that  Menes,  the  founder,  was  not  a  na¬ 
tive  Theban,  but  a  Thinite, — with  Manetho,  head  of  a  Thinite 
dynasty  ;  considering  that  the  most  celebrated  act  of  his  reign  was 
the  improvement  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  building  of  Memphis ; 
considering  that  Memphis,  as  M.  Bunsen  admits,  was  the 
favourite  residence  of  his  successors  during  this  earlier  period  of 
national  glory,  and  that  their  splendid  Mausolea  are  accumulated 
on  its  territory ;  considering  further,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Thebes  was  preferred  to  Memphis  by  the  Pharaohs  of  the  seeond 
glorious  era,  from  the  XVlIIth  dynasty  downwards,  and  adorn¬ 
ed  by  them  with  its  noblest  monuments; — considering  all  this, 
we  should  certainly  have  expected,  had  either  title  been  adopted 
in  the  sense  of  Imperial,  to  have  found  that  of  Memphite,  rather 
than  of  Theban,  preferred  for  the  line  of  Menes.  Besides,  the 
latter  title  extends,  in  M.  Bunsen’s  own  system,  to  the  fifty-three 
Kings  of  Apollodorus,  vassals  of  the  Shepherds ;  to  whom  it 
never  could,  as  he  fully  admits,  have  been  assigned  in  any  such 
imperial  sense.  We  would  suggest,  as  a  better  interpretation  of 
the  epithet,  that  the  Registers,  from  whence  both  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  chronologers  derived  their  materials  for  adjusting  the  ano¬ 
malies  of  previous  compilers,  were  (as  is  in  fact  stated  by  Syn- 
cellus,  p.  147,)  those  of  Thebes — or  the  Thebaid— during  the 
Hyksos  period,  the  only,  and  probably  at  all  periods,  from  its 
superior  antiquity  and  sanctity,  the  purest  repository  of  the 
Royal  Archives.  The  orderly  line  of  succession  which  thus  re¬ 
sulted,  would  very  naturally,  in  compliment  to  the  source  from 
whence  it  derived,  be  characterised  as  Theban.  We  may  add, 
that  had  Eratosthenes  really  found  other  Kings  recognised  in  the 
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genuine  annals,  as  legitimate  sovereigns  of  a  portion  of  the 
Empire,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  upon  what  principle  he  could  have 
denied  them  at  least  a  subordinate  rank  in  his  list. 

The  fact,  that  both  Thebes  and  Memphis  were  invariably  in 
possession  of  the  same  line  of  Princes  during  the  supposed  pre¬ 
valence  of  these  double  dynasties,  is  not  only  admitted  by  M. 
Bunsen,  but  urged  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  his  view.  To 
us  it  appears  a  strong  one  on  the  opposite  side.  In  a  long,  nar¬ 
row  country  like  Egypt,  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  regions — 
speaking  different  dialects,  and  each  with  distinct,  and  doubtless 
rival  capitals,  jealous  of  each  other’s  privileges — there  was  no¬ 
thing  in  itself  so  improbable,  that  in  unsettled  times  a  rival  race 
of  Princes  might  for  a  time  have  usurped  one  or  other  subdivi¬ 
sion,  to  the  detriment  of  the  legitimate  Lords  of  the  whole.  But 
the  notion  of  the  mighty  Pharaoh,  supreme  in  Memphis  and 
Thebes,  submitting  to  be  bearded,  almost  within  sight  of  his 
palace  walls,  by  a  petty  chieftain  of  This  or  Elephantina,  is  not 
so  credible.  Mr  Bunsen  remarks,  (II.  p.  265,)  as  a  reason  for 
preferring  the  lesser  to  the  greater  Heracleopolis,  for  the  royal 
residence  of  his  IXth  and  Xth  contemporaneous  dynasties — 

*  That  none  but  such  as  held  Manetho’s  history  to  be  but  a  tis- 
‘  sue  of  absurdity  and  contradictions,  could  ever  think  of  a  separate 

*  state  in  the  latter  township,  situated  as  it  was  at  the  very  gates 

*  of  Memphis,  during  the  existence  of  an  imperial  dynasty  in  that 
‘  city.’  His  own  hypothesis  regarding  the  I  Id  dynasty  must 
then  also  fall  to  the  ground  ;  since  This,  its  seat  of  government, 
was  just  about  the  same  distance  from  Imperial  Thebes  itself,  as 
Heracleopolis  from  Memphis,  and  situated  between  the  two 
capitals,  so  as  actually  to  cut  the  Theban-Egyptian  Empire  in 
twain.  The  improbability  in  regard  to  the  IXth  and  Xth  dy¬ 
nasties  is  no  less  startling.  These  two,  each  of  19  Kings,  in  all 
38,  are  supposed  to  have  reigned  (as  we  have  seen)  in  the  Lesser 
Heracleopolis,  contemporaneously  with  the  Vllth  and  Vlllth  of 
imperial  sovereigns.  But  as  these  last  comprise,  in  M.  Bunsen’s 
adjustment,  but  sixteen  Kings  in  all ;  and  as  the  whole  years  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  38  give  to  each  but  a  very  short  average  length  of 
reign,  in  order  to  reconcile  these  various  disproportions,  the  two 
Heracleopolitan  lines  are  further  assumed  to  have  been  contem¬ 
porary,  not  only  with  their  imperial  cousins,  but  with  eacA  other. 
We  should  thus  have  three  dynasties  of  legally  recognised  Pha¬ 
raohs,  two  of  them  reigning  conjointly — in  pairs,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed— in  one  petty  township,  while  the  other  held  the  remain¬ 
der  of  Egypt  with  her  two  mighty  capitals.  Why,  our  own 
popular  legend  of  the  ‘  two  Kings  of  Brentford’  becomes  authentic 
history  in  comparison  with  such  a  state  of  things !  We  could  as 
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readily  believe  in  a  separate  dynasty  of  Tudors  or  Plantagenets, 
during  our  own  middle  ages,  setting  up  their  Throne  in  the 
Town-Hall  of  that  thriving  community,  as  in  nineteen  successive 
pairs  of  kinglings,  reigning  during  several  centuries,  and  recog¬ 
nised  as  legitimate  Pharaohs  in  the  national  annals — for  that  is 
really  the  important  point — in  an  insignificant  borough  of  the 
Delta,  within  a  day’s  journey  of  imperial  Memphis. 

There  are  other,  to  us  inexplicable,  difficulties,  in  M.  Bunsen’s 
arrangement  of  these  secondary  dynasties.  Admitting  their  ex¬ 
istence,  would  Manetho  not  have  assigned  them  also  a  secondary 
place  in  his  lists,  after  his  great  imperial  lines  of  parallel  suc¬ 
cession?  But  instead  of  this,  the  petty  Thinite  lid  is  made  to 
take  precedence  of  the  Imperial  Illd;  while  the  Elephanti- 
naan  Vth  is  assigned  a  similiar  priority  to  the  Theban  Vlth. 
But  this  is  not  all.  We  find  appended  to  the  names  of  the  first 
and  second  Kings  (respectively)  of  the  I  Id  dynasty,  the  following 
historical  notices : — ‘  During  this  reign  a  great  landslip  took 
‘  place  at  Bubastis,  and  many  perished.’  ‘  During  this  reign 
‘  the  worship  of  Apis  was  introduced  at  Memphis,  that  of  Mnevis 
*  at  Heliopolis,’  &c.  Both  these  comments  relate  to  the  affairs  of 
Lower  Egypt.  What  could  induce  Manetho,  or  Africanus,  which¬ 
ever  it  may  have  been,  (see  vol.  i.  p.  108,)  to  connect  such  no¬ 
tices,  wherever  they  may  have  found  them,  with  the  names  of 
petty  chiefs  residing  three  or  four  hundred  miles  up  the  Nile, 
rather  than  with  those  of  the  imperial  monarchs  to  whom  the 
localities  belonged  ?  What  should  we  think  of  an  epitomist  of 
English  history,  who  should  not  only  give  his  bye  chapter  on 
Scotland  or  Wales  a  precedence  of  chronological  rank,  but  should 
append  to  the  names  of  certain  Malcolms  or  Llewellyns  such  re¬ 
marks  as  the  following  : — ‘  In  his  reign  Thomas  a  Becket  was 
‘  canonized.’  ‘  In  his  reign  the  sea  destroyed  many  villages  on 
‘  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire — omitting  all  allusion  to  these  events 
in  his  main  line  of  narrative  ?  The  case  is  still  worse  with  the  note 
appended  to  the  name  of  Achthoes,  chief  of  the  IXth,  one  of  the 
two  doubly  contemporaneous  dynasties  of  Heracleopolis.  Of  him 
it  is  said,  that  he  was  ‘  the  worst  King  that  had  yet  reigned,  and 
‘  cruelly  oppressed  the  people  throughout  the  who/e  land  of  Egypt.' 
({’v  rtasr,  A/yu-rry  )  We  scarcely  think  the  impartial  reader  will 
admit  M.  Bunsen’s  explanation  of  this  text,  as  allusive  merely  to 
an  incursion  of  the  ferocious  little  despot  into  the  upper  country. 
He  will  be  of  our  opinion,  that  it  is  clear  from  Manetho  himself, 
that  Manetho  at  least  knew  nothing  of  any  contemporaneous¬ 
ness  in  either  the  I  Id  or  the  IXth  dynasties.  We  shall  further 
endeavour  to  show,  upon  the  same  authority,  that  he  was  equally 
in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  Vth,  and  by  inference  the  remainder 
of  the  set. 
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In  his  rubric  to  the  Vth  dynasty,  it  is  described  as  consisting 
^aeiXim  f)  ’EXtf  avr/v»i; ;  not  of  eight  Elephantinaean  Kings,  ‘but 
‘  of  eight  Kings  from — literally  out  of — Klephantina  that  is. 
Kings  of  an  Elephantinaean  family,  reigning,  not  obviously  at 
Elephantina,  whence  they  are  said  to  have  come,  but  as  imperial 
Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  doubtless,  like  their  forefathers,  in  Thebes 
and  Memphis.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  reading,  sup¬ 
ported  as  it  is  by  the  garbled  version  of  Eusebius.  The  reason 
why  the  expression  is  here  varied  from  the  form  preferred  in  the 
parallel  cases,  ‘  Thinite  kings,*  ‘  Memphite  kings,’  &c.,  is  also 
apparent.  Elephantina  was  itself  a  term  of  uncertain  usage, 
frequently  occurring  in  the  variety  Elephantis.  Its  gentilic, 
consequently,  as  was  often  the  case  in  Greek,  even  with  more 
familiar  foreign  names,  was  little,  if  at  all  determined,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  be  avoided  as  inelegant.  This  Manetho  does,  by  the 
above  slight  periphrasis.  It  is,  however,  quite  clear,  that  the  im¬ 
port  of  the  phrase  ’EXtpamVjj;,  in  the  one  case,  and  of  0/wr2ii, 
&c.,  in  the  others,  is  precisely  the  same.  Neither  in  the  one  nor 
in  the  others,  therefore,  are  we  justified  in  assuming  local  dynas¬ 
ties,  but  junior  branches  of  the  royal  caste,  settled  in  these  cities, 
and  succeeding,  or  represented  by  Manetho  as  succeeding,  on 
failure  of  the  elder  line,  to  the  imperial  throne ;  just  as  in  the 
corresponding  changes  of  dynasty  in  the  later  Empire. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  How  do  we  account  for  the  circumstance, 
that  the  names  of  Eratosthenes  find  their  parallel  only  in  the 
supposed  imperial  dynasties,  while  no  such  coincidence  is  trace¬ 
able  in  the  others?  Although  not  altogether  satisfied  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  M.  Bunsen’s  argument  even  upon  this  point,*  we 
should  have  no  objection  to  concede  it,  in  so  far  as  the  present 
question  is  concerned ;  as  it  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  our 
last  and  most  satisfactory  objection  to  his  contemporaneous 
theory ;  viz.,  that  the  difiSculties  it  seeks  to  obviate  may  be 
provided  for  by  as  effectual  and  better  authorized  expedients. 
VVe  must  here  revert  to  the  numerous  examples  above  ad- 


*  We  cannot,  for  example,  acquiesce  in  the  transfer  of  the  two  last 
names  of  the  lid  dynasty  to  the  commencement  of  the  1 1  Id,  which  names, 
omitted  by  the  carelessness  of  copyists  in  the  text  of  Africanus,  are  yet 
vouched  for  by  the  number  of  nine  Kings  specified  in  the  rubric. 
The  monumental  name  Schafra,  identified  by  M.  Bunsen  with  Pammes, 
19th  of  Eratosthenes,  also  appears  to  us  to  find  a  better  match  in  the 
Sephres  of  Manetho’s  Vth,  than  in  the  Thamphthes  of  his  IVth  dynasty. 
Nor  do  we  hesitate  to  prefer  identifying  the  ‘  Bull  Tyrant’  Chouther, 
of  Eratosthenes,  with  the  ‘  Tyrant’  Achthoes,  first  of  Manetho’s  IXth 
dynasty,  rather  than  with  the  monumental  King  Mentuatep-Nebtnra,  pre- 
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duced,  of  persona§^cs  represented  in  the  genealogical  records 
of  this  period,  with  attributes  of  royalty,  and  side  by  side 
with  reigning  sovereigns,  but  who  never  themselves  occupied  the 
throne.  In  the  table  of  Karnak,  M.  Bunsen  points  out  six — in 
that  of  Abydos,  thirteen.  Lesser  examples  are  observable  in 
other  cases ;  and  did  the  monuments  of  that  epoch  exist  in  their 
integrity,  many  more  would  doubtless  appear.  Those  we  pos¬ 
sess  afford  at  least  evidence,  that  the  ancestral  pride  of  particular 
Kings  led  them  often  to  substitute  or  interpolate,  in  their  regis¬ 
ters,  certain  favoured  lines  of  royal  forefathers,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  contemporary  reigning  princes ; — and  that  in  such  numbers, 
and  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  afford  scope,  according  to  M.  Bun¬ 
sen’s  own  remark,  ‘  for  multiplying  ad  iujinitum  the  Pharaohs  of 
‘  the  ancient  Empire.’  Supposing  further,  what  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  must  or  may  have  been  the  case,  that  these  col¬ 
lateral  houses  had  been  invested,  perhaps  hereditarily,  by  the 
reigning  Emperors,  with  viceregal  honours,  as  governors  or 
satraps  of  the  provinces  where  they  had  fixed  their  domicile — 
what  more  likely  than  that  they  should,  by  less  critical  compilers 
of  the  national  annals  in  later  times,  and  in  arbitrary  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  dynastic  periods,  such  as  those  of  Manetho  unquestion¬ 
ably  were,  be  allotted  places  in  the  list,  as  Thinite,  Elephanti- 
naean,  or  Heracleopolitan  dynasties?  How  probably  this  may 
have  happened,  we  shall  show  by  evidence  which  M.  Bunsen 
will  hardly  be  prepared  to  gainsay.  We  are,  as  already  said, 
indebted  to  himself  for  the  fact  of  thirteen  non-reigning  Princes 
interpolated  in  the  royal  line  of  Abydos.  They  are  identified 
chiefly  by  the  absence  of  certain  more  imperial  insignia  of  mo¬ 
narchy.  Yet  we  find,  in  his  own  general  table  of  royal  names, 
these  very  personages,  invested  with  the  most  pnequivocal  of  all 
imperial  emblems,  the  Bee  and  plants  (of  which  no  trace  exists 
in  the  Table,)  actually  occupying  their  places,  at  full  length,  as 
the  Vth  Manethonian  dynasty.  Now  when  we  find  the  accom¬ 
plished  historical  critic  of  the  modern  German  school,  brought 


ferred  by  M.  Bunsen  as  one  of  the  missing  names  of  Manetho’sVIIIth.  This 
latter  identity  rests  on  an  alteration  in  the  text  of  Eratosthenes  (Xouitjg 
Tuuoog  rugamj,  into  MEvruarra’ NjjSraufjjs  ru^anog'),  which  seems  to  ns  to 
transgress  the  legitimate  bounds  of  conjectural  correction.  Besides, 
this  is  the  same  Mentuatep  whom  we  have  seen  treated  with  such  dis¬ 
tinguished  honours  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  in  their 
monuments,  ranking  in  their  processions  by  the  side  of  their  chief  Amos, 
or  even  of  Menes  himself.  He  must  therefore  have  been  a  King  of 
popular  and  illustrious  memory.  How,  then,  could  be  have  been  entered 
in  the  Theban  Register  as  a  tyrant  ? 
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up  at  the  foot  of  its  Gamaliel — himself,  perhaps  at  this  day,  its 
greatest  master — guilty  of  such  a  slip ;  are  we  not  entitled  to 
assume  that  the  work  of  an  Egyptian — synonymous  with  con¬ 
fused  and  blundering — chronicler,  composed  in  the  comparative 
infancy  of  the  critical  art,  may  have  teemed  with  similar  irregu¬ 
larities,  especially  with  the  Egyptian  object  in  view  of  magnify¬ 
ing  the  antiquity  of  his  native  monarchy  ? 

We  have  enlarged  the  more,  and  with  greater  freedom,  on  our 
objections  to  this  part  of  M.  Bunsen’s  system,  from  a  conviction 
that,  could  we  persuade  him  to  abandon  it,  the  substitute  we 
propose  would  strengthen  rather  than  invalidate  his  general 
theory  of  adjustment. 

The  ensuing  era,  from  the  Xlllth  to  the  XVIIth  dynasty 
inclusive,  is  the  darkest  in  Egyptian  history  ;  marked,  doubtless, 
at  its  commencement,  by  internal  weakness  and  anarchy — at  its 
close,  by  foreign  conquest  and  national  humiliation.  The  list  of 
Eratosthenes  fails  us.  Few  names  have  been  recorded  by 
Manetho.  The  numbers  are  most  intractable.  The  monu¬ 
ments,  unprovided  with  a  key  to  their  own  interpretation,  afford 
in  their  turn  but  little  assistance  ;  while  the  discrepancy  between 
our  two  best  guides,  Josephus  and  Africanus,  is  irreconcilable. 
We  subjoin  a  synopsis  of  Manetho’s  account  of  the  period,  as 
transmitted  by  these  two  authors  : — 


Africanus. 

Dyn. 

Yrs. 

XII 1.  CO  Diospolite  kings, ....453 

XIV.  76  Xoi'te  kings,... 

XV.  Six  Shepherd  kinijs. 

Phoenician  invaders 

and  conquerors. 

1  Saites . 

19 

2  Beon,  . 

44 

3  Pachnan, . 

61 

4  Staan, . 

50 

5  Archies, . 

49 

6  Aphohis, . 

61—284 

XVI.  .32  Shepherd  kin"s,...518  ^ 
[Euseb.  5.]  I 
yvtI  i  Shepherd  kings  1  , ; 
^43  Diospolite kings  J 

1590: 


Josephus. 


ivasion.  Conquest,  and  Empire  ol 

Phoenician  Shepherds.* 

Yrs.  m. 

Salatis, . . 

Beon, . . 

Apachnas, ... 

. 36  7 

Apophis, . 

. 61 

Janias . 

.  50  1 

Assis, . 

. 49  2 

259  10 

These  kings. 

with  their  descend- 

ants,  reigned  in  all  511  years. 
After  which  the  Shepherds  were 
expelled  by  the  native  princes. 


•  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  Phoenician  Shepherds  are  the 
personages  who,  when  ejected  from  Egypt,  figure  in  Greek  tradition  as 
Danaus,  Cadmus,  &c.  They  also  appear  in  Palestine  as  Philistines  ; 
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.  We  cannot  say  that  M.  Bunsen’s  efforts  to  enlighten  this  dark 
era,  appear  to  us  equally  successful  with  his  researches  into  the 
previous  and  subsequent  periods.  The  fault,  however,  is  not  so 
much  his  own,  as  that  of  the  materials  he  has  to  deal  with.  We 
question  whether  human  ingenuity  could  extract,  out  of  our  ex¬ 
isting  stock,  any  thing  possessing  even  a  provisional  claim  on 
our  critical  conviction,  to  the  character  of  an  authentic  record  of 
events.  Here,  again,  the  contemporaneous  theory  comes  into 
extensive  operation.  The  Xlllth  and  XlVth  dynasties  of  native 
princes  are  made  parallel  totheXVth,  XVIth,  and  XVIIthof 
foreigners.  The  invasion  of  these  last  is  assumed  to  have  taken 
place  under  the  last  King  of  Eratosthenes,  =  to  one  of  the 
earlier  Kings  of  the  Xlllth  dynasty.  The  63  nameless  Kings  of 
Apollodorus  then  succeed,  as  zz  to  the  60  tributary  Theban  (Dios- 
polite)  princes  of  the  same  dynasty,  the  number  of  years  of  which, 
in  Manetho’s  genuine  text,  is  assumed  to  have  been  953  instead  of 
453.  The  51 1  years  of  Josephus  are  held  to  be  another  version 
of  the  518  of  Africanus  for  the  XVIth  dynasty  ;  the  remaining 
years  of  Shepherd  rule  to  have  been  dishonestly  suppressed  or 
slurred  over  by  the  Jewish  historian.  For  the  XVI  1th  dynasty, 
the  genuine  number  of  Kings  is  assumed  to  be  the  five  of 
Eusebius,  erroneously  ascribed  by  that  author  to  the  XVIth ; 
and  this  head  of  entry  in  Africanus,  with  the  exception 
of  the  151  years,  which  are  retained  for  the  five  Kings  of 
Eusebius,  is  treated  as  a  corruption  of  Manetho’s  sum¬ 
mary  or  epilogus  of  the  whole  number  of  reigns,  foreign  and 
native,  for  the  entire  period.  This  number  for  the  Shepherds  is 
retained  at  43  ;  for  the  Thebans,  is  converted  into  the  53  of 
Apollodorus  as  above.  The  XIVth  Xoite  dynasty  is  made 
doubly  contemporaneous,  viz.  with  the  Xlllth  Theban,  and  the 
three  Shepherd  dynasties; — somewhat  as  in  the  previous  case  of 
the  IXth  and  Xth.  The  numbers  of  the  Shepherd  dynasties,  thus 
remodelled,  are  adopted  as  the  most  authentic ;  and  the  whole 
period  is  made  to  comprehend  43  Shepherd  Kings  ;  53  contem- 


both  these  names  being  derived  from  Pheles,  (Pelusium,)  their  strong¬ 
hold  in  Lower  Egypt.  Hence,  in  the  figurative  genealogy  of  Scripture, 
we  find  the  Philistines,  although  an  Aramaic  race,  described  as  descended 
from  Mizraim,  (Egypt.)  Hence,  the  ‘  men  of  Gath,’  who  slew  the  sons 
of  Ephraim,  (1  Chron.  vii.  21,)  are  described  as  ‘  born  in  that  land 
the  land,  namely,  of  Goshen  in  Lower  Egypt,  formerly  their  own,  then 
occupied  by  the  Hebrew’  Shepherds.  Some  years  ago  we  sketched  out, 
but  never  matured,  an  article  embracing  these  and  other  similarly  curious 
points  of  enquiry.  We  may  possibly  have  an  opportunity  of  resuming 
the  subject,  with  reference  to  the  promised  sequel  of  M.  Bunsen’s  re¬ 
searches. 
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porary  Theban,  and  76  Xoi'te  Kings;  and  260  518  -f-  151  = 

929  years.*  The  thirty  Kings  of  the  right  compartment  of 
Karnak  are  understood  to  represent  (in  the  same  general  way  as 
the  left  compartment  the  previous  dynasties)  the  succession  of 
native  sovereigns  for  this  period  ;  whether  the  Theban  line  alone, 
or  the  whole  129  of  Thebes  and  Xois  united,  is  left  doubtful. 
The  thirty  of  the  Table  are  supposed  to  have  been  selected  by 
King  Thutmes  as  especial  objects  of  veneration  ;  for  what 
reason,  or  upon  what  conceivable  principle,  it  would  bailie 
CEdipus  himself  to  conjecture.  The  first  fourteen,  as  we  formerly 
remarked,  are  also  swelled  to  some  50  in  the  papyrus,  while  the 
sequel  of  the  two  documents  oiTers  no  correspondence  whatever. 
In  readily  admitting  the  ability  here  displayed  by  M.  Bunsen  in  his 
series  of  subtle  combinations,  yet,  as  the  foundations  on  which 
they  rest  appear  to  us  essentially  insecure  and  problematical,  we 
feel  the  less  disposed  to  enter  upon  any  closer  analysis  of  the 
process  by  which  they  have  been  attained.  For  the  further 
elucidation  of  this  obscure  period,  we  must  look  to  a  better  supply 
of  monuments,  of  a  more  specific  and  intelligible  character,  than 
those  we  at  present  possess. 

From  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  downwards,  M.  Bunsen,  on  a 
retrospect  of  his  previous  course,  may  be  likened,  if  not  to  a 
traveller  in  a  beaten  track,  at  least  to  an  engineer  engaged  in 
constructing  a  road  through  a  comparatively  easy  country, 
already  in  part  surveyed  to  his  hand.  His  readjustment  of  the 
XVTllthand  XlXth  dynasties,  reducing  the  former  to  but  nine 
successive  Kings,  and  discarding,  here  and  in  the  sequel,  the 
supernumeraries  of  Manetho,  is  a  masterly  piece  of  criticism  ;  and 
the  whole  remainder  of  the  series  is  treated  with  equally  happy 
effect.  This  period  comprehends  about  1300  years;  to  which, 
adding  929  for  the  middle  era,  and  1076  for  the  Table  of  Eratos¬ 
thenes,  we  have  about  3300  for  the  whole  Egyptian  Empire, — 
from  Menes  down  to  the  conquest  by  Darius  Ochus,  about 
340  years  B.c.  This  gives  3640  b.c.  for  the  epoch  of  Menes. 
M.  Bunsen,  however,  further  assumes,  what  is  indeed  self-obvious, 
that  the  Egyptian  people  must  have  existed  for  a  long  period, — 


*  This  we  presume  to  be  the  substance  of  the  author’s  system,  although 
there  is  certainly  some  ambiguity  in  the  mode  of  its  statement.  We  do 
not  understand,  for  example,  how,  after  haring  assumed  the  period  of  the 
53  kings  of  Apollodorus  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  43  Shepherd  kings, 
viz.  929  years,  he  should  be  at  pains,  in  the  sequel  of  the  same  pages, 
(21,  36,)  where  it  seems  to  be  so  settled,  to  account  for  the  small  average 
length  of  reigns  that  results  for  each  Theban  King,  on  dividing  by  their  sum 
53,  not  the  929  years  of  the  whole  period,  but  the  453  of  the  Xlllth 
dynasty  alone. 
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say,  at  the  least,  hve  centuries,  in  their  early  less  settled  state, — 
before  they  reached  the  point  of  civilization  at  which  Menes 
consolidated  them  into  a  {^reat  united  Empire.  This  brings  us 
back  to  upwards  of  4000  years  b.c.  Such  a  result  may  possibly 
prove  a  staggering  obstacle,  with  some  of  our  readers,  to  the 
admission  of  M.  Bunsen’s  claim  to  any  authority  whatever  in  such 
matters ;  from  its  incompatibility  with  what  is  familiarly  called 
the  *  Mosaic  chronology.’  If  at  one  with  our  author  upon  ail 
other  points,  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  ditfer  with  him  upon 
this.  We  admit  his  general  rule,  that  upon  no  rational  principle, 
historical  or  doctrinal,  can  the  chronology  of  the  Jews  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  part  of  the  inspired  element  of  Scripture.  In  the  case 
more  immediately  before  us,  we  have  qualihed,  as  above,  the 
term  *  Mosaic  chronology’,  from  a  belief  that  many  of  those  who 
habitually  use  it  as  a  watchword  of  orthodoxy,  have  no  clear 
notion  of  its  import.  Are  they  aware  that  there  are  three  versions 
of  this  chronology — the  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and  Septuagint — 
all  professing  to  represent  the  genuine  Mosaic  tradition  ;  all 
advocated  by  authorities  in  high  odour  of  orthodoxy;  yet  dif¬ 
fering  from  each  other  to  the  extent  of  some  thousand  years'^ 
Are  they  aware,  that  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint, 
(the  two  most  popular  of  the  three,)  the  discrepancy,  in  the 
reckoning  from  Adam  to  Abraham,  amounts  to  nearly  1400 
years ;  in  that  from  the  Deluge  to  the  latter  patriarch,  to  nearly 
800  ;  and  that  proportional  variations  are  observable  in  respect 
to  later  periods  ?  For  long,  the  Hebrew  dates  were  held  as 
infallible  in  the  Protestant  churches.  Of  late,  however,  the  tide 
of  orthodoxy  has  turned,  and  continues  to  set  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  Septuagint, — the  numbers  of  which  were  formerly  con¬ 
demned  as  forgeries  of  Alexandrian  Jews.  This  stigma  is 
now  transferred  to  the  Hebrew,  and  its  Rabbinical  compilers  of 
the  Byzantine  age.  Now  we  hold  it  to  be  a  primary  article  of 
true  Christian  orthodoxy,  that  those  portions  of  Scripture  which 
embody  the  divinely  inspired  truths  essential  to  human  salvation, 
have  been,  and  will  be  preserved,  in  their  genuine  integrity,  by 
the  same  Providence  which  ordained  and  promulgated  them. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  believe  them  to  have  been 
delivered  to  us  in  a  corrupt  form,  are  heretics  of  the  rankest 
description  ; — as  denying  the  purity  of  God’s  word — making  God 
himself,  as  it  were,  a  party  to  the  delusion  of  his  worshippers. 
This  sin  must,  demonstrably,  lie  at  the  door  of  those  who  attach 
the  authority  of  divine  inspiration  to  systems  of  numbers,  thus 
liable  to  be  rejected,  in  their  turn,  by  truly  pious  Christian  profes¬ 
sors,  as  cheats  or  forgeries.  It  is  obvious  that  systems  differing 
from  each  other,  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  years  or  two, 
cannot  all  be  right ;  but  it  is  a  legitimate  inference  that  they  may 
all  be  wrong ;  and  it  were  surely  a  service  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
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as  well  as  of  history,  could  the  common  error  be  corrected  by  the 
aid  of  authentic  monuments,  whether  derived  from  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan,  the  Euphrates,  or  the  Nile. 

The  strange  part  of  the  matter  is,  that,  while  the  advocates 
of  any  one  of  these  conflicting  versions  stigmatize  its  rivals  as 
Rabbinical  impostures,  those  who  are  the  dupes,  and  in  so  far  the 
accomplices  of  the  fraud,  escape  the  charge  of  heresy.  But  no 
sooner  does  an  impartial  enquirer,  with  a  judgment  free  from  all 
Rabbinical  trammels,  propose  to  adjust  the  dispute  by  an  appeal 
to  other  testimony,  than  all  parties  combine  against  him,  as  a 
common  enemy  to  this  most  paradoxical  standard  of  orthodoxy ! 
We  find  it  ditficult  to  perceive  in  what  respect  the  man  who  is 
deluded  from  its  paths  by  lying  Jews,  is  better  than  one  who 
errs  on  the  faith  of  Egyptian  monuments.  We  think  it  strange 
that  an  interpreter  who  transforms  the  days  of  Daniel  into  years, 
should  be  entitled  to  brand  as  a  heretic  one  who  supposes  the 
nine  hundred  years  of  Seth  or  Canaan  to  denote  primitive  eras 
or  stages  of  human  development,  rather  than  the  life  of  a  single 
natural  man; — as  M.  Bunsen,  we  expect,  will  do,  in  his  ensuing 
volume  on  the  Scriptural  connexion. 

Such  attempts  to  stifle  free  enquiry  into  the  real  nature  of 
that  connexion,  we  consider  as  among  the  most  serious  obstacles 
to  the  elucidation  of  Christian  truth  ;  and  we  feel  grateful  to 
M.  Bunsen  for  his  efforts  to  expose  and  resist  them.  The  real  dan¬ 
ger  here  lies,  much  less  frequently  in  the  speculations  denounced 
as  dangerous,  than  in  the  illiberal  spirit  in  which  they  are  met. 
W’e  need  scarcely  remark,  that  we  have  not  here  to  deal  with  a 
scoffer,  or  insidious  enemy  to  Revealed  Religion,  but  with  a  most 
zealous  and  successful  labourer  in  its  cause.  If  his  doctrines  be 
true,  proclamations  of  their  danger  will  not  disprove  them.  If 
they  be  false,  they  will  yield  to  the  force  of  reason  and  argument. 
But  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  fatal  blow  to  the  real  interests 
of  Religion,  than  the  establishment,  by  incontrovertible  evidence, 
of  facts,  which  are  declared  by  the  accredited  keepers  of  the 
Christian  conscience  of  the  community,  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  fundamental  articles  of  their  faith. 

We  will  conclude  by  tendering  M.  Bunsen  our  best  thanks, 
for  the  distinguished  services  he  has  rendered  to  this  important 
and  interesting  branch  of  historical  enquiry  ;  and  by  expressing 
our  sanguine  wishes  for  the  further  successful  prosecution  of  his 
labours.  Should  the  objections  we  have  urged  to  any  portion  of 
his  system  contribute  to  its  improvement  or  correction,  it  will 
not  be  to  us  a  source  of  greater  satisfaction,  than,  should  they, 
by  provoking  more  stringent  researches,  tend  more  firmly  to  es¬ 
tablish  his  own  opinions,  and  convince  us  of  the  fallacy  of  ours. 
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Art.  VI. — Narrative  of  the  United  States’  Exploring  Expedition, 
during  the  Years  1838-1842.  By  Charles  Wilkes,  U.S.N. 
Five  volumes  8vo.  London  :  1845. 

^Hhe  work  before  us  contains  a  history  of  the  only  expedition 
hitherto  undertaken  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purposes  of  maritime  discovery.  Its  principal  objects,  as 
stated  in  the  official  instructions  received  by  its  Commander,  were, 
to  explore  the  Southern  and  Pacific  Oceans ;  to  ascertain,  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  possible,  the  situation  of  that  part  of  the 
great  Antarctic  Continent  which  was  supposed  to  extend  to  the 
southward  of  Australia  ;  and  to  resolve  various  questions  respect¬ 
ing  the  navigation  of  the  Polynesian  seas, — important  to  all  ves¬ 
sels  engaged  in  commerce  beyond  Cape  Horn,  and  especially  to 
those  employed  in  the  Southern  whale-fishery.  Upon  these  im¬ 
portant  services  the  Squadron  was  employed  nearly  four  years  ; 
three  of  which  were  passed  in  the  unknown  and  perilous  seas 
which  separate  Southern  Asia  from  Western  America ;  and  it 
completed  the  entire  Circuit  of  the  Globe  before  its  return  to  the 
United  States. 

We  cannot  promise  much  amusement  to  our  readers  from  the 
brief  account  of  the  ‘  Exploring  Expedition,’  which  we  are  about 
to  lay  before  them.  There  is  little  romantic  adventure,  and  still 
less  picturesque  description,  to  be  found  among  the  technical  and 
scientific  details  which  chiefiy  fill  Captain  Wilkes’  pages.  But 
his  work  contains  some  geographical  and  nautipal  information, 
and  some  sketches  of  manners  and  customs,  calculated  to  recom¬ 
mend  it,  notwithstanding  its  rather  cumbrous  and  unattractive 
style,  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  these  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  Government,  the  western 
frontier  of  whose  territory  borders  upon  the  largest  and  richest 
wilderness  in  the  world,  should  have  much  attention  to  bestow 
upon  unknown  rocks  and  islands  at  the  Antipodes  ;  and  it  was 
still  less  probable  that  a  people,  whose  interest  is  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year  becoming  more  completely  diverted  from  maritime  affairs, 
by  the  vast  field  of  adventure  which  lies  at  its  very  door,  should 
display  any  general  anxiety  for  information  about  the  coral  reefs 
and  sand-banks  of  the  Pacific  Archipelagos.  Accordingly  we 
find,  that  the  present  expedition  had  been  so  long  and  abortively 
planned,  and  so  repeatedly  deferred,  as  to  be  regarded,  by  all 
who  had  concerned  themselves  in  its  objects,  with  disgust  and 
disappointment.  It  was  in  March  1838  that  it  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Wilkes ;  and  we  presume  that  we  are 
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justified  in  ascribing  its  after  rapid  and  successful  organization 
principally  to  his  zeal  and  ability.  The  vessels  placed  under  his 
orders  were  the  Vincennes  and  Peacock  sloops  of  war,  the  Por¬ 
poise  brig,  and  the  Seagull  and  Flying-fish  tenders.  It  is  a 
somewhat  remarkable,  though  not,  we  believe,  an  unprecedented 
circumstance,  that  Captain  Hudson,  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  Peacock,  was  superior  in  rank  to  his  temporary  chief ;  and 
that,  with  a  readiness  equally  creditable  to  his  own  liberality  and 
to  the  high  professional  and  scientific  reputation  of  Captain 
Wilkes,  he  consented  to  waive  his  seniority  for  the  purposes  of 
the  expedition. 

On  the  18th  of  August  1838,  the  Squadron  got  under  weigh 
from  New  York,  and  proceeded  on  their  voyage.  Their  first 
destination  was  Madeira,  and  they  afterwards  recrossed  the  At¬ 
lantic,  visited  Rio  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayres,  doubled  Cape 
Horn,  and  touched  at  Valparaiso  and  Callao.  We  shall  not  fol¬ 
low  Captain  Wilkes  through  his  prolix  description  of  these  well- 
known  scenes ;  nor  through  his  long,  and  in  our  opinion  irrele¬ 
vant,  digressions  respecting  the  political  history  of  Brazil  and 
Peru.  Nor  do  we  consider  any  of  the  events  which  occurred  to 
the  Squadron,  during  the  eleven  months  occupied  in  this  part  of 
the  voyage,  as  worthy  of  particular  notice ;  except  the  disastrous 
loss  of  the  Seagull, — supposed  to  have  foundered  in  a  gale  off 
'J'erra  del  Fuego. 

On  the  13th  of  July  1839,  the  Vincennes,  Peacock,  Porpoise, 
and  Flying-fish,  sailed  from  Callao;  and  on  the  10th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  after  touching  at  some  of  the  small  islands  composing 
the  Paumotu  group,  they  arrived  at  Tahiti. 

The  dreams  of  Rousseau  and  Condorcet,  which  represent  man 
as  weakened  and  depraved  by  the  artificial  training  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  have  been  by  no  means  so  universally  forgotten,  at  least  in 
France,  as  some  of  our  readers  may  imagine.  Sentimentalists 
are  still  to  be  found,  who  delight  in  contrasting  the  moral  and 
physical  excellence  of  some  imaginary  barbarian,  with  the  fri¬ 
volous  mind  and  enervated  body  of  the  modern  European.  Some 
Parisian  Novelists  of  the  day  have  eagerly  embraced  an  opinion 
so  well  suited  to  their  liveliness  of  fancy,  to  their  love  of 
glittering  novelty,  and  to  that  incredible  ignorance  of  foreign 
nations,  by  which  they  have  so  frequently  merited  the  derisive 
astonishment  of  their  contemporaries.  One  of  the  most  popular 
of  their  number — noted  alike  for  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
his  invention,  his  meretricious  style,  his  vehement  prejudices, 
and  the  grotesque  extravagance  of  his  imagination — has  lately 
been  pleased  to  adopt,  as  one  of  his  favourite  characters,  a  youth¬ 
ful  Hindoo  Rajah,  the  patriotic  victim  of  English  ambition ;  and 
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has  displayed  much  fantastic  eloquence  in  contrasting  the  untu¬ 
tored  dignity  and  simple  virtues  of  the  royal  exile,  with  the 
inanity  and  corruption  of  his  polished  hosts.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  from  a  Parisian  homme  de  lettres  any 
knowledge  of  a  fact  familiar  to  all  other  educated  Europeans, 
that  the  native  Princes  of  Hindostan  are  a  race  far  more  artifi¬ 
cial  in  their  habits,  and  far  more  enslaved  by  formal  etiquette, 
than  ever  were  the  most  obsequious  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV. 
It  might  be  unreasonable  to  complain  of  the  reckless  ignorance 
which  has  painted  the  eifeminate  debauchees  of  the  East  as 
Patriarchal  Chiefs,  presiding  over  a  race  of  brave  and  simple 
Foresters ;  and  substituting  the  noble  pursuits  of  war  and  the 
chase,  for  the  Asiatic  recreations  of  chewing  hang^  and  gloating  on 
dancing-girls.  But  if,  passing  over  the  ludicrous  absurdity  of  M. 
Sue’s  inventions,  we  look  simply  at  the  theory  which  he  intends 
them  to  illustrate,  we  know  no  part  of  the  world  in  which  we  could 
find  so  strong  a  proof  of  its  fallacy  as  the  Polynesian  Isles.  There, 
if  any  where,  nature  has  been  left  to  herself ;  and  there,  if  any 
where,  she  could  dispense  with  interference.  A  delicious  climate — 
a  soil  so  rich  as  scarcely  to  require  cultivation — a  race  of  men  su¬ 
perior  in  natural  intelligence,  and  in  physical  comeliness,  to  most 
uncivilized  nations — every  thing,  in  short,  combines  to  render 
easy  the  enjoyment  of  a  golden  age,  if  human  nature  is  indeed  cap¬ 
able  of  such  a  condition.  But  no  sober-minded  man  can  examine 
any  trustworthy  account  of  the  state  of  society  in  these  Islands, 
without  becoming  convinced,  that  these  favoured  regions  present 
scenes,  in  comparison  with  which  the  most  loathsome  cellar  in  St 
Giles’s,  or  the  most  miserable  hovel  in  Connaught,  is  a  temple 
of  virtue  and  happiness.  It  has  been  said,  and  we  believe  most 
truly,  that  no  man,  whatever  his  experience  of  vice  and  misery 
may  have  been,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  brutal  depravity  of 
which  human  nature  is  capable,  until  he  has  witnessed  the 
habitual  life  of  lawless  savages. 

We  leave  out  of  the  question  all  the  restraints  imposed  by  re¬ 
ligion  and  morality — or  by  those  vague  notions  of  religion  and 
morality  which  the  most  ignorant  can  scarcely,fail  to  pick  up  in 
a  Christian  country — when  we  declare  our  belief,  that  the  mere 
power  of  self-command,  which  every  member  of  a  civilized  com¬ 
munity  is  compelled  by  the  most  vulgar  motive — the  fear  of 
punishment  by  the  law — habitually,  in  some  degree,  to  exert,  is 
alone  sufficient  to  raise  him  far  above  the  highest  limit  of  barba¬ 
rian  virtue.  The  most  violent  and  vindictive  European  feels 
himself  under  the  perpetual  control  of  a  superior  authority,  and 
is  well  aware  that  he  can  only  give  full  indulgence  to  his  pas- 
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sions  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  life.  This  may  he  insufficient 
to  make  him  a  good  man — perhaps  insufficient  to  deter  him  from 
the  occasional  commission  of  crimes — but  at  least  it  preserves 
us  from  the  wretchedness  of  living  in  a  society  of  beings 
possessing  at  once  the  resolution,  the  physical  strength,  and 
the  deadly  weapons  of  full-grown  men,  and  the  blind  and 
reckless  selfishness  of  mischievous  children.  To  say  that  the 
savage  will  take  life  upon  the  most  trifling  provocation,  is  to 
say  but  little.  He  will  do  so  in  cold  blood  to  save  himself 
from  a  moment’s  inconvenience.  If  his  child  disturbs  him  by  its 
cries,  he  dashes  out  its  brains — if  he  becomes  tired  of  supporting 
a  sick  or  aged  parent,  he  murders  him  or  leaves  him  to  starve. 
In  saying  this,  we  are  using  no  exaggerated  or  figurative  lan¬ 
guage.  We  are  stating  the  ordinary  customs  of  the  Polynesian 
Islanders.  Captain  Wilkes  has  recorded  it  as  a  well-known  fact, 
that  few  of  these  savages,  except  their  Chiefs,  ever  live  to  an 
advanced  age ;  because  those  who  reach  the  decline  of  life  are 
almost  invariably  put  to  death  by  their  children  or  relations,  in 
order  to  rid  themselves  of  the  burden  of  their  maintenance. 

With  these  vices — the  ordinary  characteristics  of  utter  barbar¬ 
ism — the  tribes  of  the  Pacific  appear  to  unite  much  of  that  cohl 
and  merciless  apathy,  which  is,  in  general,  the  worst  effect  of  a 
corrupt  and  effeminate  semi-civilization.  Of  natural  affection, 
beyond  the  mere  animal  instincts  which  they  share  with  the 
beasts  of  the  brute  creation,  they  appear  to  be  nearly  destitute ; 
and  of  that  spirit  of  nationality  which  produces  such  powerful 
and  ennobling  effects  among  many  savage  races,  they  have 
not  the  slightest  tincture.  In  the  numerous  cases  of  parri¬ 
cide  and  fratricide  mentioned  by  Captain  Wilkes,  as  having 
occurred  among  the  Polynesian  Chiefs,  we  are  struck — not 
so  much  by  the  atrocity  of  the  crimes  themselves,  the  most 
of  which  may  unhappily  find  parallels  in  every  age  and  na- 
I  tion — as  at  the  callous  indifference  with  which  the  kinsmen  of 

the  parties  seem  to  have  regarded  the  catastrophe.  We  find 
[  more  than  one  instance  of  a  family  of  Island  Princes,  whose  pre- 

I  vious  history  might  rival  that  of  the  house  of  Atreus  or  Pelops, 

I  living  together  in  apparent  insensibility  to  their  mutual  injuries ; 

I  and  we  can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  worst  vices 

of  more  generous  dispositions  are  virtues  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
I  these  insensible  and  ruthless  barbarians.  There  would,  we  are 

\  convinced,  be  great  injustice  in  attributing  this  absence  of  na- 

I  tural  feeling  to  any  thing  but  intrinsic  levity  and  feebleness  of 

■  character.  Neither  barbarism  nor  civilization,  powerful  agents 

I  as  they  are,  can  develope  propensities  which  do  not  naturally 
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exist.  We  find,  for  instance,  in  our  own  countrymen,  the 
fferms  of  the  most  formidable  vices  indulged  in  by  their  Scan¬ 
dinavian  ancestors — pride,  intemperance,  violence  of  temper, 
and  delight  in  war;  and  we  see  that,  when  the  restraints  of 
social  life  are  removed,  these  characteristics  display  themselves 
as  strongly  in  an  English  soldier,  as  in  a  Norwegian  berserkar. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  very  Scandinavians,  ferocious  as  they 
were,  were  still  not  incapable  of  the  virtues  which  have  adorned 
the  most  enlightened  of  their  descendants.  The  ties  of  kindred, 
of  country,  of  brotherhood  in  arms,  w’ere  observed  by  them  with 
a  fidelity  never  surpassed.  We  do  not,  we  trust,  undervalue  the 
powers  of  religion,  and  we  profess  the  highest  admiration  for  the 
honest  zeal  of  the  many  good  men  who  are  exerting  themselves, 
and  in  some  instances  with  eminent  success,  to  extend  its  in¬ 
fluence  ;  but  we  cannot  disguise  our  conviction,  that  the  Poly¬ 
nesians,  however  improvable  in  many  respects,  are,  and  are 
too  likely  long  to  continue,  a  very  imperfect  variety  of  the 
human  race. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  account  given  by  Captain  Wilkes 
of  the  present  condition  of  Tahiti,  while  confirming  in  some  de¬ 
gree  our  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the 
natives,  is  still  a  strong  testimony  to  the  effect  produced  by  re¬ 
ligious  instruction,  in  removing  the  more  revolting  peculiarities 
of  their  character.  He  speaks  of  them  as  a  peaceable,  honest, 
and  trustworthy,  though  far  from  a  striking  or  interesting  race  ; 
and  ascribes  their  improvement  to  the  imperfect  civilization 
already  introduced  among  them — a  change  which  some  sen¬ 
timentalists  have  designated  as  the  irreparable  corruption  and 
degradation  of  a  harmless  and  innocent  people.  Still,  Cap¬ 
tain  Wilkes,  while  admitting  the  striking  improvement  of  the 
Tahitian  character,  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  struck 
by  those  amiable  and  graceful  peculiarities  in  their  manners  and 
appearance,  with  which  some  English  voyagers  have  endowed 
them.  He  speaks  very  lightly  of  the  beauty  of  their  females,  and 
can  see  nothing  in  their  national  songs  and  dances  to  redeem  the 
licentiousness  which  has  compelled  the  Missionaries  strictly  to 
prohibit  such  amusements.  And  in  particular,  he  is  greatly,  and 
we  must  acknowledge  very  naturally,  scandalized  by  the  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  the  most  powerful  Tahitian  Chiefs  contended  for 
the  profit  of  washing  linen,  and  supplying  stores  for  the  American 
ships ! — a  practice  which  certainly  exhibits  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  scrupulous  dignity  which  the  North  American  Indian 
is  known  to  maintain  in  his  intercourse  with  Europeans. 

Up  on  the  29th  of  September  the  Vincennes  sailed  from 
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Tahiti;  and  upon  the  7th  of  October  made  Rose  Island,  the  most 
easterly  of  the  Samoan  or  Navigator  group.  Until  the  8ih  of 
November,  Captain  Wilkes  and  the  oflicers  of  the  squadron  were 
engaged  in  making  accurate  surveys  of  this  Archipelago;  which 
consists  of  eight  small  islands,  the  principal  bearing  the  names 
of  Savaii,  Upolu,  and  Tutuila.  He  appears  to  have  found  the 
natives  superior  to  those  of  Tahiti,  both  in  physical  form,  and  in 
natural  energy  of  character.  They  are  considerably  under  the 
influence  of  their  Missionaries ;  and,  above  all,  their  females  are 
remarkable  for  modesty,  parental  affection,  and  fidelity  to  their 
husbands — virtues  almost  unknown  throughout  the  rest  of  Poly¬ 
nesia. 

Departing  from  Savaii,  the  American  Squadron  reached 
Port  Jackson  on  the  2!)th  of  November.  Three  chapters  are  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  remarks  of  Captain  Wilkes  upon  the  Australian 
colony  ;  and  by  his  account  of  several  visits  made  to  the  interior 
by  himself  and  his  oflicers.  We  pass  over  a  part  of  his  narrative 
about  matters  comparatively  familiar  to  most  English  readers ; 
but  wre  cannot  omit  to  express  our  gratification  at  the  cordial 
tone  in  which  he  acknowledges  the  hospitable  attention  paid  him 
by  the  colonial  authorities,  and  at  the  friendly  feelings  which 
prevailed  between  the  colonists  in  general,  and  the  officers  and 
men  of  his  squadron. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  the  Vincennes,  accompanied  by  the 
Peacock,  Porpoise,  and  Flying-fish,  sailed  from  Port  Jackson  on 
her  Antarctic  cruise — a  service  for  which,  as  Captain  Wilkes 
more  than  hints,  they  had  been  very  indiflferently  provided. 
This  want  of  the  special  equipments  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
the  undertaking  was  in  a  great  measure  common  to  the  whole 
Squadron;  but  the  Peacock  in  particular  was  in  other  respects  so 
defective  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  any  but  a  short  and  easy  voy¬ 
age  ;  and  it  was  not  without  the  most  serious  misgivings  that 
Captain  Wilkes  yielded  to  the  zealous  anxiety  of  Captain  Hudson 
to  accompany  the  squadron,  instead  of  remaining  at  Sydney  to 
refit.  The  proceedings  of  the  expedition  during  the  two  succeed¬ 
ing  months,  form  perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
narrative.  Among  all  the  perilous  and  exciting  adventures  of  a 
seaman’s  life,  there  are  none  to  be  compared,  either  in  formidable 
aspect,  or  in  actual  danger,  with  those  experienced  among  the 
floating  ice  of  the  Polar  regions.  Neither  the  iron-bound  coasts 
and  devouring  whirlpools  of  the  temperate,  nor  the  thunder¬ 
storms  and  tornados  of  the  torrid  zone,  can  equal  the  terrific 
situation  of  the  mariner,  who  finds  himself  driving  helplessly 
before  a  gale,  among  a  shoal  of  drifting  Icebergs.  In  no 
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situation,  if  we  may  believe  the  hardy  voyagers  who  have  re¬ 
turned  from  these  fearful  enterprises,  is  danger  so  acutely  felt  by 
the  bravest ;  because  in  none  is  the  utter  inability  of  human 
skill  to  exert  the  slightest  influence  over  the  event,  so  over- 
poweringly  manifest.  And  yet,  even  the  desperate  chances  of 
such  a  struggle,  must  be  a  comparatively  harmless  prospect  to 
the  seaman  who  has  beheld  his  vessel  imbedded  in  a  held  of 
ice ;  while  the  short  summer  is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  every 
day  is  diminishing  his  hope  of  escape  from  the  horrors  of  a  Polar 
winter. 

Few  voyagers  have  experienced  more  of  these  formidable  en¬ 
counters  within  a  short  period  than  Captain  Wilkes.  On  New- 
Year’s  day  1840,  the  Flying-fish  parted  company  from  the  Squa¬ 
dron.  The  insufficient  size  and  accommodation  of  the  Tender  had 
excited  the  surprise  of  her  visitors  at  Sydney  ;  many  of  whom, 
witlj  more  concern  for  the  safety  of  their  American  friends,  than 
consideration  for  their  feelings,  had  not  hesitated  to  predict  the 
fate  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  for  her  crew.  These  disadvantages 
were  now  severely  felt;  and  her  Commander  was  at  length  com¬ 
pelled,  by  tbe  failing  health  of  his  men,  to  abandon  the  intention 
of  rejoining  his  consorts.  The  Flying-fish  altered  her  course  to 
the  northward,  on  the  2nd  of  February,  and  reached  New  Zealand 
on  the  9th  of  March.  On  the  10th  of  January,  the  Vincennes, 
Peacock,  and  Porpoise  fell  in  with  the  first  Iceberg,  being  then 
in  the  62d  degree  of  south  latitude ;  and  in  a  few  days  they 
were  constantly  surrounded  with  floating  pieces  of  ice.  On  the 
16th,  land  was  clearly  discovered  from  all  the  vessels,  in  the 
shape  of  a  large,  round-headed  mountain ;  altogether  different 
in  shape  and  colour  from  the  intervening  Icebergs.  They  were 
now  off  the  coast  of  the  great  southern  continent,  at  a  point 
nearly  to  the  south-south-east  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  On  the 
20th,  the  Peacock  and  Porpoise  were  directed  to  part  company 
from  the  Vincennes,  and  to  explore  to  the  eastward  ;  and  on  the 
24th  the  former  vessel  met  with  an  accident,  which  rendered  her 
immediate  return  to  Sydney  a  measure  of  absolute  necessity. 
After  penetrating  the  tract  of  floating  ice  which  forms  a  bulw'ark 
to  every  coast  in  these  latitudes,  and  enduring  several  dangerous 
collisions,  by  which  her  rudder  was  entirely  disabled ;  the  ship 
was  at  length  driven  stern  foremost  against  a  large  Iceberg, 
with  a  violence  which  threatened  instant  destruction.  For¬ 
tunately  she  rebounded  from  the  shock  without  sticking  fast ; 
but  scarcely  had  she  moved  her  own  length,  when  a  vast 
mass  of  ice  and  snow,  which  the  blow  had  loosened,  fell  close 
to  her  stern  with  a  crash ;  which,  had  it  taken  place  one  second 
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sooner,  would  have  crushed  her  to  atoms.  A  more  tremen¬ 
dous  instance  of  the  risks  attending  this  perilous  species  of 
navigation,  was  probably  never  witnessed  by  any  voyager  who 
survived  to  relate  it;  and  such  were  the  injuries  inflicted  upon 
the  vessel,  that  it  became  a  doubtful  question,  not  whether 
she  could  continue  her  cruise,  but  whether  she  could  hope 
to  reach  a  port  in  safety.  She  immediately  stood  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  upon  getting  clear  of  the  floating  ice;  and  on  the  2 1st 
of  February,  being  favoured  by  the  weather,  arrived  in  a  very 
shattered  state  at  Sydney.  The  Porpoise  reached  New  Zea¬ 
land  on  the  20th  of  March,  having  continued  exploring  the  coast 
until  the  14th  of  February. 

We  now  return  to  tlie  Vincennes.  She  entered  the  icy 
barrier  a  few  days  after  her  separation  from  her  consorts,  and 
commenced  exploring  the  coast  to  the  westward.  On  the  29th 
of  January  she  encountered  one  of  the  most  formidable  dangers 
to  which  the  Polar  voyager  is  liable — a  gale  of  wind  among 
floating  Icebergs.  For  several  hours  she  continued  to  drive  ra¬ 
pidly  through  a  heavy  sea,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  these  fear¬ 
ful  companions — now  dimly  seen  through  the  mist  and  sleet, — 
now  heard  crashing  and  plunging  in  the  darkness ;  but  always 
close  to  the  vessel,  and  threatening  to  overwhelm  her  at  every 
moment.  When  the  night  closed  in,  without  any  diminution  of 
the  tempest  or  dispersion  of  the  ice,  thesituationofthe  Vincennes 
became  so  perilous  as  to  be  nearly  desperate.  All  hands  were 
on  deck,  and  Captain  Wilkes  acknowledges,  that  he  repeatedly 
gave  up  every  hope  of  escaping  destruction.  They  were  often 
warned  of  their  narrow  escape  from  striking  on  an  Iceberg,  by 
the  sudden  calm  which  the  invisible  monster  produced,  as  the  ship 
passed  under  his  lee ;  and  they  more  than  once,  when  apparently 
driving  directly  upon  a  field  of  ice,  escaped  through  openings  so 
narrow  as  to  have  been  unperceived  in  the  darkness.  At  length, 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  J30th,  the  vessel  entered  a  small  open 
tract  of  sea,  where  she  lay  to,  in  comparative  safety,  until  the  bad 
weather  was  over ; — having  certainly,  to  judge  from  the  calm  and 
unadorned  narrative  of  Captain  Wilkes,  passed  a  night  of  as 
frightful  danger,  as  we  can  remember  in  the  annals  of  naval 
adventure.  For  nearly  two  months  longer,  the  Vincennes  con¬ 
tinued  her  toilsome  progress  along  the  coast  of  the  Antarctic 
Continent, — constantly  surrounded  by  ice,and  liable  at  every  mo¬ 
ment  to  a  renewal  of  the  awful  scene  from  which  she  had  been 
so  wonderfully  extricated.  The  weather  was,  however,  upon 
the  whole,  favourable ;  but  her  crew  suffered  severely  from  cold 
and  fatigue,  and  it  was  not  without  remonstrance  from  his 
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medical  officers,  that  Captain  Wilkes  completed  his  cruise. 
The  ship  was  constantly  in  sight  of  the  land,  but  in  no  instance 
do  any  of  her  people  appear  to  have  succeeded  in  reaching  it. 
Several  views  of  its  appearance  are,  however,  inserted  in  Cap¬ 
tain  Wilkes’  work,  and  more  wild  and  desolate  scenes  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  It  presents  a  long  undulating  range  of 
snowy  mountains,  stretching  inland  to  the  horizon — mountains 
which,  in  all  probability,  no  living  creature  has  ever  trodden 
since  the  climate  of  our  globe  assumed  its  present  temperature. 
At  length,  on  the  21st  of  February,  after  having  explored  the 
coast  from  east  to  west,  through  nearly  60  degrees  of  longitude, 
the  Vincennes  put  her  head  to  the  northward.  Her  passage  was 
favourable,  and,  on  the  1 1th  of  March,  she  arrived  safe  at  Syd¬ 
ney,  with  all  her  crew  restored  to  health. 

On  the  19th,  Captain  Wilkes  took  his  final  departure  from 
Australia ;  and,  on  the  30th,  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  at 
New  Zealand,  where  he  found  the  Porpoise  and  Flying-fish.  The 
New  Zealanders,  though  always  remarkable  for  tbeir  warlike 
and  sanguinary  habits,  have  generally  borne  a  character  higher, 
in  some  respects,  than  the  other  Polynesian  tribes.  Most  voy¬ 
agers  have  given  them  credit  for  their  prowess  as  resolute  and 
fearless  warriors ;  and  for  some  share  of  the  manly  dignity  and 
honourable  pride  which  usually  accompany  personal  bravery. 
But  Captain  Wilkes,  while  acknowledging  the  common  opinion 
of  their  merits  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  his  own,  seems  in¬ 
clined  to  place  them  among  the  most  degraded  and  uninteresting 
of  the  savages  whom  he  has  visited.  He  considers  them  as  in¬ 
ferior  in  intelligence,  and  inhospitable  in  disposition  ;  and  seems 
particularly  struck  by  their  unprepossessing  appearance,  and  by 
another  defect  uncommon  among  the  amphibious  islanders  of 
that  tepid  ocean — their  extreme  personal  slovenliness. 

On  the  6th  of  April  the  Squadron  sailed  from  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and,  on  the  ‘24th,  they  reached  Tonga,  the  largest  of 
the  Friendly  Islands,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  Peacock, 
from  Sydney,  on  the  1st  of  May.  'Hie  Tongese  appear  to  have 
struck  Captain  Wilkes  as  superior  to  any  of  the  other  natives  of 
the  Pacific  Islanders,  and  as  greatly  resembling  the  Samoans, 
though  superior  in  many  respects  even  to  these.  But  his  inter¬ 
course  with  the  natives,  cautious  and  well-disposed  as  he  inva¬ 
riably  found  them,  was  rendered  difficult,  by  the  existence  of  a 
desperate  civil  war  between  the  Christian  and  Heathen  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  island — a  calamity  which,  we  are  sorry  to  find.  Cap¬ 
tain  Wilkes  attributes  to  the  hasty  and  intolerant  zeal  of  the 
former  party.  The  American  Commander  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  to  reconcile  the  two  iactions ;  but  his  media- 
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tion  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  very  little  success  ;  as  a 
bloody  battle  was  fought  immediately  after  his  departure,  in 
which  the  converted  natives  W’ere  entirely  defeated,  and  most  of 
their  principal  Chiefs  slain.  The  squadron  sailed  from  Tonga 
on  the  4th  of  May,  and  the  next  day  made  the  Feejee  Islands. 

The  Feejee  or  Viti  Archipelago  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Tonga ; 
and  consists  of  two  large  islands,  named  Vitilevu  and  Vanualevu, 
besides  a  great  number  of  smaller  ones.  Their  climate  is  de¬ 
lightful,  and  they  abound  in  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful 
scenery;  but  the  inhabitants  of  this  favoured  spot  are,  without 
exception,  the  most  savage  and  treacherous  race  in  the  Pacific. 
In  personal  appearance  they  are  rather  a  fine  race,  of  a  deep- 
black  complexion,  with  closely  curled  hair, — di>playing  none 
of  the  negro  deformities  of  face  and  figure  ;  but  they  effectually 
disfigure  themselves  by  dressing  their  hair  in  a  thick  wiry  wig, 
clipped  into  the  most  grotesque  shapes;  somewhat  resembling 
in  texture  and  appearance  the  fantastic  masses  of  foliage,  into 
which  the  gardeners  of  the  last  century  took  so  much  pains  to 
torture  certain  trees  and  shrubs.  They  appear  to  possess  more 
spirit  and  energy  than  most  of  their  neighbours ;  but  this  does 
not  prevent  them  from  displaying  all  the  indolent  selfishness,  the 
insensibility  to  shame,  the  irreclaimable  and  a)iparently  instinc¬ 
tive  mendacity,  which  characterise  the  worst  Polynesian  races. 
They  are  a  most  dangerous  and  sanguinary,  as  well  as  an  un- 
amiable  nation, — perpetually  engaged  in  civil  war,  which  they 
carry  on  with  the  most  vindictive  ferocity  ;  and  dreaded  for  their 
inhospitable  treachery  by  every  mariner  acquainted  with  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  Pacific.  With  respect  to  their  habits  of  life,  they 
are  Cannibals  of  the  most  inveterate  kind  ;  licentious  in  their 
manners  beyond  even  the  neighbouring  tribes;  reckless  of  each 
others’  lives  to  an  almost  inconceivable  degree ;  and,  in  short, 
as  Captain  Wilkes  indignantly  calls  them,  ‘  wretches  in  the 
*  strongest  sense  of  the  term.’  Such  is  the  forbidding  picture 
which  the  American  Commander  draws  of  this  savage  race, 
and  we  shall  presently  see  that  his  worst  opinion  was  confirmed 
by  unhappy  experience. 

On  the  8th  of  May  the  V'^incennes  and  Peacock  arrived  off  Ovo- 
lau,  a  small  island  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Vitilevu,  which  lies 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  anchored  in  the  harbour  of 
a  town  named  Levuka.  On  the  1 1  th,  they  were  joined  by  the  Flying- 
fish  ;  and  on  the  12th,  these  vessels  were  visited  by  Tanoa,  King  of 
the  neighbouring  district  of  Ambau,  and  the  most  powerful  Chief 
in  the  Feejee  Islands.  On  the  loth,  the  Peacock  sailed  from 
Levuka  fur  llewa,  an  anchorage  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Vitilevu ; 
to  which  place  she  was  originally  dispatched,  merely  for  the  ordi- 
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nary  purposes  of  the  expedition.  But  shortly  after  her  departure, 
Captain  Wilkes  received  information  that  a  most  atrocious  and 
treacherous  massacre  had  taken  place  in  1834,  at  Kantavu,  an 
Island  to  the  southward  of  Vitilevu;  in  which  a  mate  and  some  sea¬ 
men,  belonging  to  an  American  merchantman,  had  been  murdered 
by  the  natives ;  and  that  the  assailants  had  been  commanded,  on 
that  occasion,  by  a  chief  named  Vendovi,  brother  to  the  King 
of  Rewa,  and  now  residing  in  that  neighbourhood.  Captain 
AVilkes  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of  bis 
defenceless  countrymen,  to  convince  these  ferocious  Islanders 
that  every  such  outrage  was  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  meet  with 
just  retribution.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  strongly  a  tribe  of 
savages  must  be  tempted  to  robbery  and  violence  by  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  large  ship,  freighted  with  what  are  to  them  the  most 
inestimable  treasures,  and  defended  by  only  twenty  or  thirty  men — 
the  majority  of  whom,  unrestrained  by  the  imperfect  discipline 
of  a  merchant  vessel,  are  generally  wandering  unarmed  on  shore. 
It  is  only  by  the  dread  of  retaliation, — severe  in  proportion  to  the 
delay  and  uncertainty  of  its  infliction,  that  the  savage  can  be 
induced  to  let  such  a  prize  escape  him.  And  we  therefore  think 
that  Captain  Wilkes  carried  his  forbearance  quite  as  far  as  was 
justiiiable,  in  merely  ordering  Captain  Hudson  to  seize  and  se¬ 
cure  the  person  of  Vendovi ;  and  in  declining  to  enter  into  general 
hostilities  with  the  guilty  district,  unless  the  other  Chiefs  should, 
by  endeavouring  to  protect  their  ringleader,  openly  declare  them¬ 
selves  his  accomplices.  The  Peacock,  on  her  arrival  at  Rewa, 
was  received  with  great  hospitality  by  the  King  and  two  of  his 
brothers,  whose  barbarous  names  and  titles  we  spare  our  readers ; 
but  the  guilty  Vendovi  did  not  make  bis  appearance,  though  it 
subsequently  appeared  that  the  American  officers  had,  on  one  oc¬ 
casion,  been  in  his  company  on  shore.  It  happened,  however,  that 
the  day  after  the  receipt  of  Captain  Wilkes’  special  orders,  had 
been  fixed,  for  a  formal  visit  to  his  ship,  by  all  the  native  dignitaries. 
'I'liey  were  of  course  permitted  to  come  on  board  as  usual,  but 
Vendovi  was  still  absent.  Captain  Hudson  now  thought  himself 
justified  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  of  the  Chiefs,  to  com¬ 
pel  them  to  do  justice  with  regard  to  his  complaints ;  and  he  there¬ 
fore  communicated  to  them  his  orders,  and  informed  them  that  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  coiiaider  them  as  enemies,  and  consequently 
as  prisoners,  unless  the  actual  perpetrator  was  surrendered. 
Those  who  are  accustomed  to  place  that  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  and  forbearance  of  their  neighbours,  which  the  habits  of 
civilized  life  justify,  can  form  little  idea  of  the  consternation  with 
which  a  party  of  Pacific  Islanders,  accustomed  to  see  blood  shed 
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upon  the  most  trifling  provocation,  received  this  announcement. 
The  Chiefs  expected  nothing  short  of  an  immediate  massacre; 
and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  Captain  Hudson  persuaded 
them  that  no  injury,  or  even  disrespect,  was  intended  to  their 
persons,  unless  they  chose  to  assume  the  character  of  enemies 
to  his  nation.  At  this  explanation  their  relief  was  great,  and 
they  eagerly  joined  in  admitting  the  justice  of  his  demand. 
Vendovi,  indeed,  had  long  been  dreaded  and  disliked,  even  by 
his  ferocious  countrymen,  for  his  turbulent  and  sanguinary  dis¬ 
position.  Some  years  before  the  massacre  at  Kantuvu,  he  had 
murdered  one  of  his  own  brothers  in  cold  blood,  for  a  bribe ; 
and  he  was  now  upon  very  doubtful  terms  with  the  survivors. 
It  was  accordingly  agreed  that  one  of  the  three  Chiefs  detained 
on  board,  should  go  on  shore  and  bring  him  off  as  a  prisoner ; 
which,  contrary  to  all  reasonable  expectation,  was  effected  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  resistance,  or  even  expostulation,  on  the  part  of 
the  culprit.  On  the  surrender  of  Vendovi,  his  countrymen  were 
of  course  set  at  liberty,  and  he  was  confined  on  board  ;  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  his  guilt  being  fully  established  by  his  own  con¬ 
fession.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Vincennes,  when  the  two 
vessels  next  joined  company,  and  continued  a  prisoner  during  the 
remainder  of  the  voyage,  but  fell  sick  and  died  about  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  squadron  in  the  United  States. 

The  Vincennes  lay  at  Levuka  for  several  weeks;  during  the 
whole  of  which  time.  Captain  Wilkes  continued  upon  the  most 
amicable  terms  with  the  neighbouring  Chiefs,  some  of  whom  had 
been  expected  to  resent  the  capture  of  their  ally  Vendovi.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Tender  was  busily  employed  in  surveying  the 
intricate  straits  and  reefs  lying  between  Ovolavu  and  Vitilevu ;  as 
well  as  the  islands  forming  the  southern  division  of  the  Feejee 
group.  She  afterwards,  commanded  by  Captain  Wilkes  in 
person,  visited  for  the  first  time,  the  large  island  of  Vanualevu, 
which  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Vitilevu  ;  on  whose  coast  she  was 
joined  by  the  Porpoise,  which  had  parted  company'  from  her 
consorts  the  morning  of  their  arrival  at  Levuka  ;  and  had  since 
been  occupied  in  exploring  the  range  of  small  islands  forming 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Feejee  group. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  the  Vincennes  put  to  sea  from  Levuka, 
and,  on  the  2d  of  July,  anchored  in  a  bay  named  Savu-Savu,  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Vanualevu  ;  and,  on  the  5th,  she  removed 
to  Sandalwood  Bay,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  same  Island, 
where  she  found  the  Peacock  just  arrived.  The  latter  ship  had 
left  Kewa  on  the  23d  of  May,  and  had  since  been  employed  in 
surveying  the  western  coasts  of  Vitilevu  and  Vanualevu.  On  the 
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16th,  the  Tender,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  boats  belonging 
to  the  Vincennes  and  Peacock,  and  commanded  by  Captain 
Wilkes  himself,  left  Sandalwood  Bay  on  an  exploring  excursion  ; 
and  the  next  day  they  fell  in  with  the  Porpoise,  which  had  been 
engaged  among  the  small  Islands  to  the  north-east,  ever  since 
she  last  parted  company  from  the  Tender.  The  detachment  then 
proceeded  to  survey  the  Asaua  islands, — a  string  of  rocks  forming 
the  north-western  boundary  of  the  Feejee  Archipelago.  But  just 
as  this  duty  was  completed,  and  as  preparations  were  making  for 
their  return  to  the  ships.  Captain  Wilkes  received  intelligence, 
that  at  Malolo,  the  southernmost  island  of  the  Asaua  group, 
situate  on  the  western  coast  of  Vitilevu,  a  treacherous  attack 
had  been  made  by  the  natives  upon  one  of  his  boats  ;  and 
that  the  assailants  had  been  repulsed  with  difficulty  and  loss, 
leaving  two  officers — the  lieutenant  in  command  of  the  party,  and 
a  young  midshipman — dead  on  the  spot. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  perplexing  point  of  international 
law,  than  the  question — in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent,  a 
civilized  voyager  is  entitled  to  inflict  retaliation  upon  a  tribe  of 
barbarians  for  such  outrages  as  this.  He  has  none  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  obtaining  redress.  There  is  no  municipal  law 
to  fi.x  the  punishment  incurred  by  the  offenders  ;  no  magistrate 
whose  business  it  is  to  see  justice  done;  no  government  to  be 
made  responsible,  if  other  means  fail.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
rely  upon  the  reluctant  protection  of  some  savage  Chief, — himself, 
perhaps,  the  instigator  of  the  crime  complained  of ;  whose  first 
measure  would,  undoubtedly,  be  the  concealment  of  the  real 
perpetrators — probably  the  boldest  and  most  valuable  warriors 
of  his  tribe — and  tbe  murder  of  a  few  useless  or  obnoxious  slaves 
as  a  substitute.  It  would  be  equally  absurd  to  employ  a  party  of 
seamen,  to  explore  the  woods  and  fastnesses  of  an  unknown 
island,  constantly  exposed  to  be  cut  off  by  treachery,  in  the  hope 
of  their  being  able  to  recognise,  among  thousands  of  tattooed  and 
painted  savages,  a  few  individuals  never  seen  but  once  before, 
and  then  in  the  confusion  of  a  deadly  scuffle.  And  yet,  few  Com¬ 
manding-officers  would  have  the  firmness  to  use  the  only  effec¬ 
tual  means  of  punishment ;  and  to  inflict  the  horrors  of  war  upon 
a  community  of  suppliant  and  defenceless  savages  ;  all  of  whom 
possibly  might  be  wholly  innocent  of  the  oflFence  committed. 

Fortunately  for  the  ends  of  justice,  no  such  difficulty  arose  in 
the  present  case.  The  inhabitants  of  Malolo — long  renowned 
and  dreaded  among  their  neighbours,  for  their  warlike  and  piratical 
propensities — had  an  overweening  opinion  of  their  own  powers, 
and  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  formidable  weapons  of  civilized 
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'warfare.  It  was  soon  found  that  their  Chiefs,  so  far  from  entertain¬ 
ing  any  wish  to  exculpate  themselves,  or  to  offer  redress,  were 
busily  employed  in  preparing  to  receive  the  American  detach¬ 
ment  with  open  defiance.  This  conduct  clearly  left  Captain 
Wilkes  no  alternative  ;  and  the  Brig,  Tender,  and  boats,  after 
burying  their  murdered  companions,  with  all  the  honours  of 
war,  upon  a  small  desert  island  between  Malolo  and  Vililevu, 
proceeded  to  inflict  signal  punishment  upon  the  guilty  tribe. 

The  Island  of  Malolo  contained  two  towns  or  villages ;  one 
named  Sualib,  on  the  southern  coast,  and  the  other  named  Arro, 
on  the  northern.  The  Brig  was  anchored  off  the  south-eastern 
end  of  the  Island,  and  near  the  former  place.  Four  of  the  boats, 
commanded  by  Captain  Wilkes,  and  accompanied  by  the  Tender, 
then  proceeded  to  Arro ;  while  the  remainder,  under  Captain 
llingold  of  the  Porpoise,  landed  at  Sualib.  The  foimer  division 
took  possession  of  the  town,  and  entirely  destroyed  it,  without 
the  slightest  opposition  ;  the  warriors  having  all  intrenched  them¬ 
selves  in  a  certain  citadel  or  stockade  at  Sualib,  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  perfection  of  Feejee  military  architecture ;  and  had 
the  reputation  of  being  absolutely  impregnable.  In  this  strong¬ 
hold,  the  natives  defended  themselves  for  some  time  with  con¬ 
siderable  spirit ;  but  at  length,  the  huts  being  set  on  fire  by 
rockets,  and  the  garrison  having  sustained  considerable  loss  by 
musketry,  the  assailants  entered  the  place  and  found  it  deserted. 
Some  of  the  natives,  who  attempted  to  escape  in  their  canoes, 
were  overtaken  and  captured  by  one  of  the  boats  ;  and  the  rest 
took  refuge  among  the  rocks  and  woods,  in  the  interior  of  the 
Island,  where  their  women  and  children  had  previously  been  con¬ 
cealed.  Their  total  loss  was  believed  to  have  amounted  to  fifty- 
seven  men  killed ;  that  of  the  Americans  being  one  man  mortal¬ 
ly,  and  a  few  others  slightly  wounded. 

On  the  day  after  the  engagement,  the  natives  sent  on  board 
the  Porpoise,  to  request  peace  and  make  offers  of  reconciliation. 
But  Captain  Wilkes  was  too  much  acquainted  with  Feejee 
customs  and  feelings,  and  too  well  awaie  of  the  excessive  im¬ 
portance  attached  by  all  warlike  savages  to  the  particular  tokens 
of  success  or  defeat,  which  may  constitute  their  point  of  honour, 
to  receive  their  submission  in  so  unceremonious  a  manner.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  American  Indian  considers  it  no  triumph 
to  exterminate  a  hostile  tribe,  unless  he  can  carry  off  the  scalps  of 
his  victims  ;  and  by  a  fantastic  refinement  of  the  same  kind,  the 
Feejee  Islander  never  considers  himself  defeated,  until  he  has 
been  compelled  to  do  homage  to  his  enemy,  in  a  certain  recognised 
form.  Upon  this  public  acknowledgment  of  defeat.  Captain 
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Wilkes  very  wisely  and  properly  thought  it  necessary  to  insist, 
and  it  was  accordingly  performed  upon  the  beach  near  Sualib,  by 
all  the  surviving  Chiefs  and  Warriors  of  the  Island. 

With  what  motives,  or  upon  what  arguments,  the  conduct  of 
Captain  Wilkes,  throughout  this  lamentable  affair,  has  been, 
as  he  himself  informs  jUs,  accused  as  ‘  cruel,  merciless,  and 
‘tyrannical,’  we  are  unable  to  conjecture.  Assuming  —  as 
surely,  in  dealing  with  facts  so  notorious,  we  safely  may — that 
bis  public  account  of  the  matter  is  correct,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  that  further  hesitation  in  commencing  hostilities,  would 
have  been  nothing  short  of  unpardonable  weakness,  in  any  man 
recognising  the  lawfulness  of  self-defence;  and  that,  hostilities 
being  actually  begun,  any  irresolution  in  continuing  them,  until 
the  complete  submission  of  the  enemy,  would  have  given  the 
attempt  the  character  of  useless  and  therefore  unjustifiable  re¬ 
venge,  instead  of  necessary  chastisement.  We  are  to  remember 
that  the  question  is  not  whether  a  civilized  Commander  can 
afford  to  overlook,  with  contemptuous  compassion,  an  insult  to 
his  national  flag;  or  can  bring  himself,  as  a  Christian,  to  pardon 
the  cruel  murder  of  his  friends.  The  question  is,  whether 
some  fifty  or  sixty  hostile  savages  shall  be  put  to  death,  in  just 
and  open  warfare;  or  whether  the  crew  of  every  vessel  which 
approaches  their  shores  shall  be  exposed  to  massacre,  until  some 
maritime  nation  is  roused  to  the  determination  of  making  a 
terrible  example,  and  the  infatuated  islanders  are  exterminated 
to  a  man.  Could  a  Feejee  Chief  be  brought  to  comprehend  the 
power  of  the  countries,  to  whose  commerce  in  the  Pacific  the 
incorrigible  piracies  of  his  countrymen  had  for  so  many  years 
been  a  constant  grievance,  he  would  readily  acknowledge,  that 
such  conduct  as  that  of  Captain. Wilkes  was  the  truest  humanity ; 
not  merely  to  those  who  may  be  exposed  to  future  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence,  but  to  those  who  might  be  tempted  to  commit  them. 

After  leaving  Malolo,  the  boats  returned  directly  to  Sandal¬ 
wood  Bay;  and  shortly  after,  the  Vincennes  and  Peacockgot  under 
weigh,  and  anchored  off  Mali — a  small  island  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Yannaleon — in  readiness  to  sail  on  the  9th  of  August: 
they  were  joined  at  this  station  by  the  Porpoise  and  the  Seagull, 
which  had  been  dispatched  from  Malolo  to  revisit  Kantavu,  Le- 
vuka,  and  Ambau.  And  on  the  1 1  tb,  the  surveys  and  other  duties 
of  the  squadron  being  complete,  they  put  to  sea  from  Mali ;  and 
to  the  great  delight  of  all  on  board,  except  the  exiled  Vendovi, 
lost  sight  of  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Feejee  Archipelago 
for  the  last  time. 

On  the  24th  September,  the  Vincennes,  having  parted  com¬ 
pany  from  her  consorts  on  the  passage,  reached  the  Sandwich 
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Islands,  and  anchored  in  the  roads  of  Honolulu,  the  capital  of  the 
Island  of  Oahu.  The  Tender  was  already  at  anchor ;  the 
Peacock  arrived  on  the  30th ;  and  the  Porpoise,  which  had  been 
left  behind  to  make  some  additional  surveys  in  the  Feejee  p;roup, 
on  the  7th  of  October.  The  Kin"  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
Kamehameha  III.,  arrived  at  Honolulu  on  the  29th  of  September, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  welcoming  the  American  officers. 
He  is  a  young  man,  and  his  appearance  and  manners  made  a 
very  favourable  impression  on  Captain  Wilkes.  His  portrait, 
with  its  closely  shaven  face,  short  mustache,  and  well-fitted 
uniform,  contrasts  strangely  with  those  of  his  kinsmen,  the  grim 
Chiefs  of  Ambau  and  Rewa ;  though  we  are  far  from  certain 
that,  in  point  of  picturesque  dignity,  the  advantage  is  on  the 
side  of  the  more  civilized  Polynesian.  The  Sandwich  Islanders — 
or  Kanakas,  as  they  call  themselves — are,  like  the  Tahitians,  re¬ 
claimed  and  softened  by  semi-civilization.  Notwithstanding  the 
stain  left  upon  their  character,  by  the  treacherous  murder  of  the 
illustrious  voyager  who  first  discovered  their  country,  they  are 
in  general  a  harmless  and  well-disposed  race  ;  and  appear  to  be 
more  trustworthy,  and  to  have  more  regard  for  truth  and 
honesty,  than  the  tribes  of  the  southern  Pacific.  But  they  are 
dull,  indolent,  and  timid  ;  and  it  is  clear  from  several  incidents 
related  by  Captain  Wilkes,  as  having  occurred  during  the  sub¬ 
sequent  ascent  of  Mauna  Loa,  that  they  retain  all  the  want  of 
sympathy  for  each  other,  and  all  the  thoughtless  selfishness 
which  forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  inert  and  feeble 
character  of  the  Polynesian  mind. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  the  Vincennes  sailed  from  Honolulu, 
and  stood  to  the  south-east;  on  the  8th  she  made  the  Island  of 
Hawaii,  the  largest  of  the  Sandwich  Isles ;  and  on  the  9th  she 
anchored  in  Hilo  Bay.  The  principal  object  of  her  visit  to 
Hawaii,  was  to  survey  a  large  volcanic  mountain  named  Mauna 
Loa,  whose  summit  is  nearly  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  party  employed  in  this  duty  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Wilkes  himself,  and  consisted  of  several  officers  and 
scientific  gentlemen,  ten  seamen,  and  about  two  hundred 
natives,  who  acted  as  guides  and  porters.  They  left  the  ship 
on  the  14th,  and  encamped  for  the  night  beside  a  vast  volcanic 
lake  or  crater,  at  a  place  named  Kilauea,  at  the  south-eastern 
base  of  Mauna  Loa.  The  17th  was  passed  in  surveying  the 
crater  of  Kilauea  ;  which  is  an  oval  pool  or  lake  of  fire,  about 
1500  feet  by  1000  in  diameter,  lying  in  the  centre  of  a  rocky 
and  precipitous  valley  nearly  ten  miles  in  circumference.  Cap¬ 
tain  Wilkes,  who  himself  descended  to  its  edge,  gives  a  most 
appalling  description  of  the  narrow  escape  experienced  some 
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•days  afterwards  by  one  of  his  party,  who  was  surprised  by  a 
sudden  rising  of  the  lava,  while  collecting  specimens  within  the 
surrounding  descent.  On  the  18th  the  ascent  of  Mauna  Loa 
was  commenced  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  the  exploring 
party  encamped  at  the  height  of  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Here  they  were  joined  by  fifty  officers  and  men  from  the 
Vincennes,  whose  assistance  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  pro¬ 
cure,  on  account  of  the  indolence,  insubordination,  and  continual 
disputes  of  the  Kanakas ;  so  that  the  party  now  consisted  of 
nearly  three  hundred  men.  The  20th,  being  Sunday,  was 
passed  in  repose  ;  but  on  the  21st  the  ascent  was  resumed,  and 
they  reached  a  large  cave,  which  was  subsequently  very  useful 
as  a  depot  for  stores ;  and  a  shelter  for  those  who  became 
disabled  by  the  mountain  sickness, — from  this  circumstance 
called  the  Recruiting  Station.  A  lieutenant  and  a  party  of  men 
were  left  at  this  place ;  and  on  the  22d  the  party  reached 
another  encampment,  afterwards  known  as  the  Flag  Station, 
where  a  party  was  also  left.  At  length,  on  the  24th,  they 
reached  their  last  and  highest  station,  a  point  called  by  the 
sailors  Pendulum  Peak ;  and  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  crater,  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  All  hands  were 
employed  in  constructing  a  camp  upon  this  exposed  point ;  which 
was  at  length  imperfectly  effected  by  building  walls  with  the 
loose  fragments  of  lava,  so  as  to  shelter  the  tents  from  the  pier¬ 
cing  and  stormy  winds  continually  blowing.  In  this  dreary 
situation,  several  days  were  passed;  and  on  the  12th  of  January 
1841,  Captain  Wilkes  ascended  the  highest  summit  of  the  moun¬ 
tain — a  point  almost  exactly  opposite  to  Pendulum  Peak.  From 
this  elevation  he  measured  the  height  of  the  neighbouring  moun¬ 
tain  of  Mauna  Kea,  which  he  found  to  be  193  feet  above  him  ; 
thus  settling,  in  favour  of  the  latter,  the  question  of  supremacy 
throughout  the  Pacific  Ocean.  During  their  long  stay  upon 
the  summit  of  Mauna  Loa,  the  whole  of  the  adventurous  party 
were  more  or  less  affected  by  very  distressing  symptoms  of  in¬ 
disposition  ;  but  no  serious  illness  occurred,  nor  did  any  danger¬ 
ous  accident  take  place,  except  in  the  case  of  a  single  seaman  ; 
who  was  accidentally  left  behind,  exhausted,  during  the  ascent  of 
a  small  detached  party  from  the  Recruiting  to  the  Flag  Station, 
and  was  not  discovered  until  nearly  frozen  to  death.  On  the 
13th  the  party  broke  up  from  the  encampment  at  Pendulum  Peak; 
and  on  the  1 4th,  they  completed  their  descent,  and  reached  the 
crater  of  Kilauea. 

Several  weeks  were  passed  in  various  surveys  and  experiments 
at  Kilauea  and  elsewhere  in  the  Island ;  and  on  the  5th  of 
March  the  Vincennes  sailed  from  Hilo  Bay.  On  the  6th  she 
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anchored  in  Lahaina  roads,  oflf  the  island  of  Maui,  which  lies  to 
the  north-west  of  Hawaii,  in  a  line  between  that  Island  and 
Oahu.  On  the  17th  she  left  her  anchorage,  and  on  the  18th 
returned  to  Honolulu.  On  the  23d  she  was  joined  by  tbe  Por¬ 
poise,  which  had  sailed  on  the  16th  of  November ;  and  had  since 
been  employed  in  making  a  more  accurate  survey  of  the  Pau- 
motu  group  of  islands.  The  Peacock  and  the  Flying-fish  had 
left  Honolulu  on  the  2d  of  December,  and  were  still  absent. 
On  the  5th  of  April  the  Vincennes  and  Peacock  sailed  from 
Honolulu  forthe  North  American  coast.  On  the  28th  they  arrived 
off  the  Columbia  river  ;  but  the  weather  was  so  unfavourable, 
and  the  surf  upon  the  bar  so  dangerous,  that  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  defer  entering  it.  They  accordingly  proceeded  to  the 
northward,  and  on  the  1st  of  May  entered  the  straits  of  San 
Juan  de  Fuca,  and  anchored  in  Port  Discovery.  On  the 
succeeding  days  they  continued  to  advance  into  Admiralty  In¬ 
let,  and  on  the  1  Ith  reached  its  extremity,  and  moored  off  Fort 
Nisqually, — a  stronghold  erected  to  protect  the  property  of  the 
Hudson- Bay  Company. 

From  this  day  until  the  17th  of  June,  their  time  was  passed  in 
various  scientific  experiments  at  Nisqually  ;  and  in  expeditions  to 
explore  the  neighbouring  prairies  and  rivers, — particularly  the 
Columbia  and  its  tributaries.  The  Vincennes  and  Porpoise 
then  removed  from  Nisqually  to  New  Dungeness,  an  anchorage 
within  the  straits  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  for  the  purpose  of  sur¬ 
veying  the  winding  creeks  and  inlets  of  the  bay  ;  and  while 
lying  at  this  place,  Captain  Wilkes  received  the  disastrous  news 
that  the  Peacock,  whose  non-arrival  had  for  some  time  caused 
him  great  anxiety,  had  been  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia. 

On  the  fid  of  August  the  Vincennes  and  Porpoise  put  to  sea 
from  New  Dungeness,  and  on  the  6th  arrived  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia.  Here  they  were  joined  by  tbe  Flying-fish,  on 
board  which  vessel  was  Captain  Hudson,  from  whom  Captain 
Wilkes  now  received  the  report  of  the  late  misfortune. 

It  appeared  that  after  departing  from  Oahu,  eight  months 
previously,  the  Peacock  and  Flying-fish  had  continued  for  seve¬ 
ral  weeks  cruising  to  the  southward,  in  search  of  various  small 
islands  and  coral  reefs  which  had  been  reported  to  exist ;  but 
most  of  which  they  were  unsuccessful  in  discovering.  On  the 
28th  of  January  1841  they  discovered  an  Island,  previously  un¬ 
known,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Samoan  group,  which  Captain 
Hudson  named  Bowdich  Island ;  and  on  the  6th  of  February 
the  Peacock  arrived  off  the  island  of  Upolu,  and  anchored  in  the 
harbour  of  Apia  on  its  northern  coast.  On  the  6th  of  March 
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they  left  the  Samoan  group,  and  stood  to  the  north-west,  and  on 
the  14th  they  made  the  most  southerly  island  of  the  Ellice  group. 
They  continued  their  course  in  the  same  direction  for  nearly 
two  months,  during  which  time  they  touched  at  most  of  the  small 
islands  comprising  the  Ellice  and  Kingsmill  groups.  They  found 
great  diversity  of  character  among  the  natives  :  but  the  gene¬ 
rality  appear  to  have  displayed  the  worst  characteristics  of  the 
Polynesian  race;  and  on  one  occasion  their  treacherous  ferocity 
was  the  occasion  of  very  serious  mischief.  This  was  at  Tapu 
tcouea,  or  Drummond’s  Island  ;  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Kings 
mill  group,  and  supposed  to  contain  about  ten  thousand  inhabi 
tants.  The  natives,  who  appeared  a  remarkably  warlike  and 
ferocious  race,  had  been  repeatedly  guiliy  of  insulting  behaviour 
to  their  visitors  ;  and  had  more  than  once  shown  a  very  suspicious 
wish  to  decoy  them  into  situations  unfavourable  to  defence.  At 
length  one  of  the  Peacock’s  seamen,  who  had  gone  on  shore  to 
visit  a  town  named  Utiwa,  failed  to  reappear  on  board.  Every 
enquiry  was  made  without  effect,  until  no  doubt  remained  of  his 
assassination  by  the  natives.  Captain  Hudson  then  resolved  to 
punish  the  outrage ;  and  on  the  9th  of  March  sent  on  shore 
ids  boats,  with  orders  to  destroy  Utiwa.  They  were  opposed 
in  landing  by  a  flotilla  of  canoes,  which  they  dispersed  with 
a  loss  of  twelve  men  killed  ;  after  which  they  burned  the  town, 
and  returned  on  board  without  having  been  able  to  find  any 
traces  of  their  unfortunate  shipmate.  We  have  already  shown 
the  necessity  of  prompt  and  effectual  retaliation  in  all  cases 
of  this  sort;  and  we  may  add,  that  in  the  present  case  it 
the  more  indispensable;  because  the  natives,  in  their  entire 
ignorance  of  civilized  war,  might  very  easily  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  entertain  a  most  dangerous  opinion  of  their  own 
superiority.  On  the  8th  of  May,  being  then  nearly  in  the  lati 
tude  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Captain  Hudson  resolved  to  pro 
ceed  at  once  to  his  rendezvous  in  the  Columbia.  The  Peacock 
therefore,  altered  her  course  to  the  eastward ;  and  on  the  17th  of 
July,  after  stopping  for  a  few  days  at  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
arrived  oft'  the  mouth  of  that  river.  The  bar  at  this  place  is 
well  known  to  be  extremely  dangerous  of  passage ;  nor  was  there 
any  pilot  to  be  procured  at  the  time  of  the  Peacock’s  arrival ; 
but  Captain  Hudson  being  considerably  behind  the  time  fixed 
for  his  presence,  and  having  with  him  certain  written  instructions 
upon  which  he  consi<lered  himself  justified  in  relying,  resolved 
to  make  the  attempt.  On  the  18th,  accordingly,  the  Peacock 
stood  for  the  shore ;  but,  though  every  possible  precaution  was 
taken  as  she  approached  it,  she  struck  in  a  very  short  time  upon 
a  shoal,  and  remained  immovably  grounded.  It  was  soon  found 
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that  her  situation  was  hopeless;  on  the  19th  her  crew  reached 
the  land  without  loss,  though  not  without  considerable  difficulty 
and  danger;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  20ih,  it  was/ound  that 
the  ship  had  gone  to  pieces  in  the  night.  We  must  not  omit  to 
add,  that  Captain  Wilkes  expresses  himself  perfectly  convinced 
of  the  propriety  of  Captain  Hudson’s  determination  to  attempt 
the  passage  of  the  bar ;  and  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his 
conduct  during  the  shipwreck. 

The  loss  of  the  Peacock  made  it  necessary  to  alter,  in  some 
degree,  the  general  plan  of  the  expedition.  The  Vincennes, 
under  Captain  Ringold,  was  immediately  dispatched  to  San 
Francisco;  while  Captain  Wilkes,  with  the  Porpoise  and  Tender, 
passed  the  bar,  and  anchored  off  the  town  of  Astoria.  His  first 
care  was  to  provide  a  vessel  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Peacock’s  crew,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  the  future  operations  of 
the  squadron ;  and  this  he  fortunately  found  means  to  effect. 
An  American  merchant  Brig,  then  lying  in  the  river,  was  pur¬ 
chased  on  behalf  of  the  government,  named  the  ‘  Oregon,’  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Captain  Hudson.  While  the 
necessary  alterations  in  the  equipment  of  their  new  consort  were 
going  on,  the  Porpoise  and  Flying-fish  proceeded  to  explore 
the  navigable  part  of  the  Columbia.  They  left  Astoria  on  the 
18th  of  August,  and  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  Fort  Vancouver; 
where  they  were  very  hcspitably  received  by  the  officers  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  They  remained  at  this  place  from  the 
28th  of  August  to  the  14th  of  September;  during  which  time 
parties  were  constantly  employed  in  surveying  the  surrounding 
country ;  and  on  the  latter  day  they  set  out  on  their  return  to 
Astoria,  where  they  anchored  on  the  1st  of  October. 

On  the  .'ith  of  October,  the  weather  being  favourable,  the 
Porpoise  and  Oregon  passed  the  bar;  and  on  the  10th  they  were 
joined  by  Captain  Wilkes  with  the  Tender.  The  three  vessels 
then  stood  to  the  southward ;  and  arrived  in  San  Francisco  Bay 
on  the  19th,  where  they  found  the  Vincennes  at  anchor.  Cap¬ 
tain  Ringold,  who  had  arrived  in  the  bay  on  the  14th  of  August, 
had  already  made  considerable  progress  in  exploring  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  river ;  and  in  a  few  days  every  thing  was  in  readiness  for 
the  final  departure  of  the  Squadron  from  the  north-west  coast. 
On  the  22d  of  October,  the  V’incennes,  Porpoise,  Oregon,  and 
Flying-fish  left  the  harbour,  and  on  the  17  th  they  arrived  at 
Honolulu.  On  the  27th  of  November  the  squadron  again  put 
to  sea,  and  took  their  last  leave  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The 
Vincennes  and  Flying-fish  then  parted  company  from  their  con¬ 
sorts;  and  standing  to  the  westward,  entered  the  Sea  of  China,  and 
anchored  in  the  roads  of  Manilla  on  the  13th  of  January  1842. 
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On  the  21st  they  left  Manilla  ;  the  Vincennes,  parting  company 
from  the  Tender,  crossed  the  Sooloo  Sea  to  the  southward,  and 
on  the  3d  of  February  anchored  off  the  town  of  Soung,  which  is 
the  capital  of  Sooloo,  a  small  island  lying  to  the  north-east  of 
Borneo. 

The  late  Captain  Basil  Hall  has,  with  his  usual  vivacity, 
described  the  forcible  impression  which  the  different  habits  of 
different  nations  make  upon  the  seaman  ;  who,  instead  of  passing 
from  one  to  the  other  by  the  gradual  progress  of  a  land  traveller, 
has  nothing  but  the  difference  of  climate  to  prepare  his  imagina¬ 
tion  for  the  change  from  the  bustle  of  an  English  port  to  the 
blooming  solitude  of  a  Tropical  Island,  or  to  the  silent  desolation 
of  a  Polar  coast.  There  could  scarcely  be  a  stronger  contrast 
between  two  inhabited  regions,  than  between  the  scenes  at  pre¬ 
sent  visited  by  the  Vincennes,  and  the  savage  cannibals  of  the 
Feejee  Isles,  or  the  sordid  fishermen  of  the  north-east  coast, 
^lanilla  is  a  true  Spanish  colony  ;  and  the  colonists  have  intro¬ 
duced  among  the  natives  all  the  picturesque  and  voluptuous 
indolence  of  their  national  manners.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
ourselves  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  when  we  read  of  the  Prado  with 
its  groups  of  smoking  or  gambling  loungers ;  of  the  Tertulia  with 
its  guitars,  dances,  and  lemonade ;  or  of  the  courteous  officials, 
with  their  sonorous  names  and  formal  politeness.  The  natives 
of  Sooloo,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  all  respects  Asiatics ;  and, 
with  their  slender  forms  and  effeminate  features,  bear  far  greater 
resemblance  to  the  Hindoo  than  to  the  Malay  or  Polynesian 
race.  It  is  curious  to  recognise,  in  the  deportment  of  the  petty 
despot  of  this  obscure  island,  the  same  puerile  eagerness  to  dis¬ 
play  dignity  and  compel  servility,  which  has  so  often  excited  the 
surprise  of  European  Embassies  at  the  splendid  courts  of  Delhi 
or  Ispahan.  In  other  respects,  these  islanders  seem  to  bear  a 
very  indifferent  character ;  being,  according  to  the  description  of 
Captain  Wilkes,  perfidious  and  cowardly  in  disposition,  and,  like 
most  of  the  natives  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelagos,  inveterate 
pirates. 

On  the  1 2th  of  February  the  Vincennes  left  Sooloo,  passed 
to  the  westward  of  Borneo,  and  anchored  on  the  19th  in  the  road 
of  Singapore ;  where  she  found  the  Porpoise,  Oregon,  and 
Flying-fish.  The  place  is  a  perfect  Emporium  of  Eastern  com¬ 
merce;  but  its  prevailing  character  appears  to  be  Chinese;  and  the 
temples,  joss-houses,  and  junks  of  the  natives,  are  adorned  with 
all  the  ingenious  deformities  which  characterise  the  labours  of 
that  singular  people.  At  this  place  the  Flying-fish  was  re¬ 
ported  unseaworthy,  and  was  consequently,  to  the  great  regret 
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of  the  whole  Squadron,  disposed  of  by  public  sale.  Captain 
Wilkes  expresses  the  natural  regret  of  a  seaman,  in  patting  with 
a  faithful  companion  of  a  long  and  dangerous  expedition ;  but 
the  recollection  of  the  melancholy  fate  which,  three  years  before, 
had  befallen  the  Seagull,  a  vessel  of  the  same  class  and  size, 
deterred  him  from  making  the  attempt  to  carry  her  to  the  United 
States. 

We  may  now  pass  briefly  over  the  uneventful  conclusion  of 
these  voyages.  On  the  26th  of  February  the  Vincennes,  Porpoise, 
and  Oregon  sailed  from  Singapore;  and  on  the  10th  of  June, 
after  touching  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  St  Helena,  the 
former  vessel  arrived  in  safety  at  New  York. 

Such  is  the  outline — in  itself,  no  doubt,  suflBciently  dry  and 
uninteresting — of  one  of  the  longest  and  most  laborious  cruises 
ever  undertaken.  To  the  unimaginative  reader,  our  barren  list 
of  dates  and  localities  will  be  little  mere  than  a  detached  table 
of  contents  ;  only  worth  setting  down  for  the  practical  purpose  of 
saving  him  some  trouble  in  exploring  a  voluminous  work.  But 
to  those  who,  themselves  engaged  in  the  tranquil  occupations  of 
civilized  life,  can  appreciate  the  courage  required  to  endure  a 
lasting  separation  from  its  enjoyments,  we  rather  think  that 
our.  sketch  will  appear  a  record  of  some  interest.  There  is 
surely  something  striking,  even  in  the  common-place  simplicity 
with  which  such  voyagers  as  Captain  W’ilkes  generally  relate 
their  adventures; — apparently  unconscious  that,  in  passing  years 
among  dangerous  seas  and  Cannibal  Islanders,  they  have  been 
employed  in  any  manner  different  from  the  ordinary  routine  of 
their  profession.  The  patient  zeal  necessary  for  such  an  enter¬ 
prise,  is  very  different  from  the  hardihood  which  we  have  seen 
prompting  seme  spirited  young  men  to  serve  a  campaign  with 
Don  Carlos,  or  to  pass  a  hunting  season  with  the  Paunee  Indians.' 
It  differs  from  the  mere  love  of  excitement  and  adventure,  as  the 
courage  of  a  martyr  diflers  from  the  courage  of  a  soldier ;  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  many  a  naval  Commander  has 
obtained  the  honours  of  a  hero,  by  a  display  of  firmness  and 
talents  far  inferior  to  that  which  can  only  gain  for  Captain 
W’ilkes  the  sober  reputation  of  a  judicious  and  scientific  voyager. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  La  Pairie  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  la  Situation 

Politique^  son  Principe ^  ses  Ressources,  son  Avenir.  Par  M. 

Charles  Duveyrier.  8vo.  Paris:  1842. 

2.  Lettres  Politiques.  Par  M.  Charles  Duveyrier.  8vo. 

Paris:  1843. 

^pHERE  are  several  causes  which  make  the  Political  Writings 
produced  at  the  present  time  in  France,  an  instructive 
study  to  intelligent  observers  in  all  countries  of  Europe. 

In  the  first  |:nace,  there  is  much  truth  in  the  boast  of  French 
writers,  that  France  marches  in  the  van  of  the  European  move¬ 
ment  The  fact  is  not  necessarily  of  the  highly  complimentary 
character  with  which  those  writers  generally  choose  to  invest  it. 

.  Movement  is  not  always  progress ;  and  progress  itself  may  be 
in  a  downward,  as  well  as  in  an  upward  direction.  To  be  fore¬ 
most  in  the  road  which  all  are  travelling,  is  not  of  necessity  the 
most  honourable  position  ;  but  it  is  a  position  pre-eminently  inte¬ 
resting  to  those  who  follow.  And  such,  in  the  present  period  of 
the  world’s  history,  is  the  situation  of  France.  The  two  strongest 
tendencies  of  the  world  in  these  times  are  towards  Democracy 
and  Revolution  ;  meaning  by  Democracy — social  equality,  under 
whatever  form  of  government ;  and  by  Revolution — a  general 
demolition  of  old  institutions  and  opinions,  without  reference  to 
its  being  effected  peaceably  or  violently.  In  this  twofold  career, 
France  is  the  furthest  advanced  of  the  European  nations.  The 
feelings  of  her  people  are  nearly  as  democratic  as  in  the  United 
States  ;  the  passion  for  equality  almost  as  strong.  Her  institu¬ 
tions  indeed  infringe  upon  that  equality,  by  limiting  to  a  narrow 
class  the  privilege  of  electing,  or  being  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  But  even  these  privileges  are  not  hereditary,  and  carry 
with  them  no  direct  accession  of  personal  rank.  In  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  in  that  of  private  society,  there  is  less  difference  between 
man  and  man  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  other 
European  nations  are  steadily  following  in  the  direction  of  that 
social  equality  which,  as  far  as  regards  the  male  sex,  France  has  in 
a  great  measure  realized.  That  England  is  undergoing  this  change 
as  rapidly  as  the  rest,  has  long  been  clear  to  every  Englishman 
who  knows  any  thing  more  of  the  world  he  lives  in  than  the  forms 
of  it.  Those  forms,  indeed,  subsist  with  less  alteration  than  in 
some  other  countries ;  but  where  are  the  feelings  which  gave 
meaning  to  them  ?  Not  the  intelligent  mechanic  only,  but  the 
stupidest  clown,  at  heart  thinks  himself  as  good  as  a  nobleman  ; 
or  rather  (what  is  not  exactly  equivalent)  thinks  that  a  nobleman 
is  no  better  than  he ;  and  there  are  a  good  many  things  which 
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indicate,  that  the  nobleman  himself  secretly  thinks  much  the 
game. 

Not  less  is  France  ahead  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  in  what  may 
properly,  and  independently  of  the  specific  consequences  flowing 
from  it,  be  called  Revolution.  Other  nations  are  gradually 
taking  down  their  old  institutions:  France,  by  the  saciifice  of 
a  generation,  made  a  clean  sweep  of  hers  ;  and  left  herself  a  fair 
stage,  clear  of  rubbish,  for  beginning  to  build  anew.  France 
has  had  her  Revolution  ;  has  cleansed  her  Augean  stable.  She 
has  completed  the  business  of  mere  destruction  ;  and  has  come 
into  direct  contact  with  the  positive,  practical  question  of  the 
Art  of  Politics — what  is  to  be  done  for  the  governed  ?  Other 
nations,  and  England  more  than  any,  are  in  the  middle  of 
their  Revolution.  The  most  energetic  minds  are  still  occupied 
in  thinking,  less  of  benefits  to  be  attained,  than  of  nuisances  to 
be  abated  ;  and  every  question  of  things  to  be  done,  is  entangled 
with  questions  of  things  which  have  first  to  be  undone ;  or  of 
things  which  must  not  be  undone,  lest  worse  should  follow’. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny,  that  a  nation  whose  institutions 
have  no  historical  basis,  and  are  not  surrounded  by  that  revereir- 
tial  attachment  which  mankind  so  much  more  easily  accord  to 
what  is  made  for  them,  than  to  what  they  themselves  have 
made,  lies  under  some  serious  practical  disadvantages  ;  on  which 
this  is  not  the  occasion  to  expatiate,  no  more  than  on  the  ad¬ 
vantages  by  which  they  are  more  or  less  completely  compen¬ 
sated.  But  whatever  may  be  the  inconvenience,  in  point  of 
practical  working,  of  what  has  been  called  a  *  geometrical 
polity,’  in  political  discussion  its  effects  are  wholly  beneficial. 
It  makes  disputation  turn  on  the  real  merits  of  the  matter  in 
dispute.  Under  it,  measures  are  attacked  and  defended  much 
less  on  the  ground  of  precedent  and  practice,  or  of  analogy  to 
the  institutions,  and  conformity  to  the  traditions  of  the  particular 
nation  ;  and  much  more  on  adaptation  to  the  exigencies  of 
human  nature  and  life,  either  generally,  or  at  the  particular 
time  and  place.  The  discussion,  therefore,  has  an  interest 
reaching  beyond  those  who  are  immediately  affected  by  its  re¬ 
sult;  and  French  writers  say,  hitherto  not  unjustly,  that  while  the 
voice  of  the  English  Journals  and  Legislative  Assemblies  has 
little  echo  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  British  Empire,  the  contro¬ 
versies  of  their  Tribune,  and  of  their  Periodical  Press,  are  watch¬ 
ed  for  and  studied  all  over  Europe. 

The  writings,  then,  in  which  intelligent  and  instructed 
Frenchmen  promulgate  their  opinions,  on  the  principal  topics  of 
public  discussion  in  France,  have  a  twofold  interest  to  foreigners ; 
because  the  questions  discussed  are  such  as  either  already  are^ 
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OT  will  soon  become,  to  them  also,  of  great  practical  moment ; 
and  because  the  principles  and  premises  appealed  to  are  not 
peculiarly  French,  but  universal. 

In  both  these  points  of  view,  the  Lettres  Politiques,  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  have  a  claim  to  attention.  Ori¬ 
ginally  published  as  a  series  of  Weekly  Pamphlets,  and 
since  reprinted  in  two  octavo  volumes,  they  form  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Dissertations  on  the  topics,  present  or  probable  future, 
of  French  Politics,  to  which  recent  English  discussion  has  pro¬ 
duced  nothing  in  its  kind  comparable.  Not,  certainly,  that 
among  our  public  writers  there  are  not  several  with  abilities 
fully  equal  to  M.  Duveyrier,  but  because  their  abilities  are 
otherwise  employed  ;  because  they  have  not  yet  turned  to  con¬ 
sider  systematically  how  the  institutions  of  the  country  may  be 
worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  country;  because  in  England  there 
is  still  too  much  to  be  undone,  for  the  question,  ‘  what  is  to  be 
*  done,’  to  assume  its  due  importance:  and  the  ablest  thinkers, 
when  they  descend  from  the  height  of  purely  abstract  science, 
find  sufficient  scope  for  their  practical  energies,  in  the  war  still 
raging  around  the  shattered  bulwarks  of  the  great  practical 
abuses ;  and  small  chance  of  followers,  or  even  of  spectators,  for 
any  other  enterprise. 

Among  many  things  in  these  volumes,  significant  of  the 
character  which  French  political  discussion  of  the  higher  order 
has  of  late  assumed,  two  are  specially  remarkable  to  an  English 
reader.  One  is,  the  total  absence,  through  the  twenty-five  Letters, 
of  discussion  on  any  constitutional  subject.  There  are  no  dis¬ 
quisitions  in  favour  of,  or  even  in  deprecation  of,  organic 
changes.  All  such  questions  are  assumed  to  be  settled,  and 
treated  as  not  requiring  notice.  The  other  is,  that  with  the 
most  passive  acquiescence  in  the  structure  of  the  government, 
as  circumstances  have  made  it,  is  combined  the  strongest  and 
most  active  spirit  of  political  reform.  This  is  a  conjunction 
which  of  late  has  occasionally  been  heard  of  in  England,  but  we 
cannot  say  we  ever  saw  it  realized.  We  are  promised  indeed  a 
‘  new  generation  ’  of  Church-and-King  philanthropists,  by  whom 
every  institution  grounded  upon  contempt  of  the  people,  is  to  be 
worked  for  every  purpose  of  kindness  to  them.  But  we  see  no 
very  brilliant  embodiment  of  this  vision  in  half  a  dozen  dreaming 
young  men,  whose  ideal  is  Laud.  For  England  the  day  of 
Conservative  reformers  is  yet  to  come. 

We  know  not  whether  M.  Duveyrier  is  expressing  his  sincere 
opinion,  or  adapting  his  tone  to  the  audience  whom' he  desires 
to  influence ;  but  he  professes  himself  satisfied  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  constitution  of  France.  He  designates  all  discussions  of  its 
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defects  as  old  quarrels,  ‘which  divert  the  public  mind  from  the, 

*  real  business  of  the  country,  and  statesmen  from  the  transac- 

*  tion  of  that  business.’  *  Short-sighted  as  this  view  of  thinga 
would  be,  if  applied  to  such  questions  considered  generally, 
there  must  be  something  in  it  which  adapts  itself  well  to  the 
existing  state  of  feeling  in  France,  t  It  is  certain  that  this 
avowed  contentment  with  ‘  things  as  they  are,’  in  respect  to  the 
distribution  of  power,  is  connected  with  no  optimism  as  to  the^ 
mode  in  which  power  is  employed.  The  question,  who  shall 

f govern  ?  may  be  for  the  present  in  abeyance  ;  but  there  is  the 
iveliest  interest  in  the  question,  how  ? — not  by  what  hands, 
but  for  what  purposes,  and  according  to  what  maxims  and  rules, 
the  powers  of  government  shall  be  wielded. 

In  England  also,  it  has  been  easy  to  perceive,  for  some  years 
past,  especially  since  the  advent  of  the  Peel  Ministry,  that  a 
similar  change  of  feeling  and  tone  is  in  progress,  both  in  the 
public  and  in  the  more  thinking  minds  ;  though  it  has  not 
reached  by  any  means'  so  advanced  a  stage.  The  interest  in 
constitutional  questions  has  much  abated, — in  part,  from  the 
hopelessness,  for  the  present,  of  any  further  organic  changes  ; 
and,  partly,  from  a  growing  scepticism,  even  among  ardent 
supporters  of  popular  institutions,  as  to  their  being,  after  all,  the 
panacea  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  for  the  evils  that 
beset  our  social  system.  Sincere  Democrats  are  beginning  to 
doubt  whether  the  desideratum  is  so  much  an  increased  influence 
of  popular  opinion,  as  a  more  enlightened  use  of  the  power 
which  it  already  possesses.  But  in  this  new  tendency  of  opinion, 
France  is  as  much  ahead  of  England  as  she  was  in  the  previous 
democratic  movement.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our 
conviction,  that  in  France  at  least  this  change  has  taken  place 
prematurely.  Not  that  opinion  eould  be  too  soon,  or  too  ear> 
nestly,  directed  to  the  ends  of  government ;  but  it  may  be,  and 
we  think  has  been,  too  soon  averted  from  the  means.  The 
theory  of  Representative  Government  and  Constitutional  rights, 
which  guided  the  public  mind  during  the  fifteen  years’  struggle 


*  Pairie,  p.  2. 

t  *  Study  the  masses  and  you  will  see  that  there  is  something  passing 
iu  their  minds,  not  unlike  the  disposition  which  preceded  Louis  Four¬ 
teenth’s  majority  after  the  Fronds,  and  the  estahlisliment  of  the  Con¬ 
sulate  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  same  lassitude,  the  same 
disgust  with  bustle  and  agitation,  the  same  abatement  of  the  spirit  of 
distrust,  the  same  indifference  to  the  political  rights  which  that  spirit 
had  created.’— /’aim,  pp.  36-7. 
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against  the  Bourbons,  has  been  discarded  before  it  had  finished 
its  work.  France  is  still  a  country  where  twenty  persons 
cannot  form  an  association,  or  hold  a  meeting,  without  permission 
from  the  Police ;  where  the  personal  freedom  of  the  citizen  is 
hardly  better  secured  than  in  the  most  despotic  monarchies  of 
the  Continent ;  where  no  agent  of  government  can  be  legally 
prosecuted  for  the  most  enormous  offence,  without  permission 
from  the  government  by  whose  directions  that  offence  may 
have  been  committed  ;  and  where  the  election  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Legislature,  for  a  population  of  thirty>four  mil¬ 
lions,  resides  in  about  two  hundred  thousand  persons, — distribut¬ 
ed  mostly  in  bodies  of  from  one  to  three  hundred  each;  enabling 
the  separate  interests  of  particular  localities  and  of  influentfal 
electors  to  decide  the  fortunes  of  Cabinets  and  the  course  of 
Legislation.  In  these  things,  however,  France  has  for  the 
present  acquiesced.  In  what  manner  her  government  should  be 
constituted,  and  in  what  manner  checked,  are  not  the  questions 
which  just  now  interest  her.  But  it  is  not  because  she  is  blind 
to  the  disgraceful  manner  in  which  her  constitution  works, 
and  which  throughout  these  volumes  is  incessantly  adverted 
to,  as  the  most  undeniable  and  the  most  familiar  of  daily 
phenomena. 

Constitutional  Government — Governraentin  which  thesupport 
of  a  majority  in  a  representative  assembly  is  necessary  to  office 
— has  only  had  a  real  existence  in  France  since  1830 ;  and  in 
this  short  period  it  has  rivalled  the  worst  corruptions  of  the 
English  rotten  boroughs.  Bribery,  indeed,  in  its  coarser  forms  is 
comparatively  unknown ;  because  the  electors  are  in  a  rank  of 
life  which  commands  hypocrisy.  But  a  majority  of  the  electors 
in  a  majority  of  the  electoral  colleges,  is  not  too  numerous  a 
body  to  be  bought;  and  bought  it  is,  by  distributing  all  public 
employments  among  the  electors  and  their  protiyes;  and  by 
succumbing  to  the  pretensions  of  every  locally  influential  class 
interest;  or,  rather,  the  nominal  government  is  but  their  instru¬ 
ment — they  are  not  so  much  bought,  as  they  are  themselves  the 
governing  body,  and  claim  to  themselves  in  this  shape  the 
profits  of  power.  Their  position  is  not  that  of  the  voters  in  our 
small  boroughs ;  it  more  resembles  that  of  the  borough  holders. 
The  gratification  of  their  cupidity  is  the  condition  they  are 
able  to  impose  on  any  set  of  men  whom  they  permit  to  be  a 
Ministry. 

*  When  a  place,  great  or  small,  becomes  vacant,  what  happens  ?  Of  the 
four  hundred  and  fifty  deputies  who  are  au  cowrant  of  every  thing,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  the  right  to  penetrate  each  day  and  every  hour  into  the 
bureaux  of  the  ministry,  there  are  twenty  or  thirty  who  begin  the  siege. 
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Their  tactics  are  simple:  They  say  to  the  Minister,  “  You  will  appoint 
such  and  such  a  relation  or  an  elector  of  mine,  or  I  withdraw  my  sup¬ 
port."  What  can  the  Minister  do  ?  He  temporizes ;  opposes  one  set 
of  pretensions  and  demands  to  another ;  gives  hopes  to  all,  and  puts  off 
his  decision  until  some  new  vacancy  occurs,  to  give  the  hope  of  an 
equivalent  to  the  unsuccessful  applicants.  Happy  the  Departments,  like 
that  of  the  navy,  of  Tenregrstrement  et  les  domaines,  of  the  army,  where 
the  modes  of  admission  and  of  promotion  have  been  fixed  beforehand 
by  general  rules  I  And  even  there,  what  latitude  is  allowed  to  favour ; 
and  in  the  Execution,  too  often,  what  contempt  of  justice !  Favour  is 
the  moral  ulcer,  the  chronic  malady  of  the  government.  The  delegates 
of  the  bourgeoisie  finding  the  privileged  class  swept  away,  instead  of 
abolishing  privileges,  seized  on  them  for  themselves ;  and  the  electors, 
instead  of  being  indignant  and  finding  fault  with  their  deputies  for 
usurping  the  privilege  of  the  greater  offices,  found  it  simpler  and  more 
advantageous  to  possess  themselves  of  the  smaMet.’—iLettresPolitimtes, 
i.  168.) 

W'hat  else  could  be  expected?  There  are  but  200,000  elec¬ 
tors,  and  130,000  places*  (without  reckoning  the  army)  in  the 
gift  of  the  government.  Again : 

‘  The  grand  distributor  of  favours  now-a-days,  is  the  electoral  body; 
which  takes  up  the  attention  of  its  representatives  solely  with  interests 
of  locality  and  relationship,  and  circumscribes  their  hopes  of  re-election 
in  an  infinity  of  circles  so  different  one  from  another,  so  changing,  so 
personal,  that  there  is  no  Minister  who  can  take  in  hand  a  great  enter¬ 
prise  of  public  utility  with  assurance  of  success ;  witness  M.  Mole  with 
the  question  of  railways ;  M.  Guizot  with  the  customs  union ;  M.  Cunin- 
Gridaine  with  the  sugar  laws,’  &c.  &c. 

With  the  keen  sense  which  the  author  every  where  shows  of  this 
great  evil,  by  which  the  sacrifices  that  France  has  made  to  obtain 
good  government,  are  to  so  great  a  degree  stultified  and  rendered 
abortive,  it  may  appear  strange  that  he  should  not  contend  for 
a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  legislature.  Such,  however,  is 
not  his  expedient.  W’e  know  not  whether  it  is  conviction  or 
policy  which  prevents  him  from  being  a  Parliamentary  Reformer; 
whether  an  enlargement  of  the  basis  of  the  representative  system 
appears  to  him,  in  the  present  condition  of  France,  not  desirable, 
or  merely  not  attainable.  For  whatever  reason,  he  affirms  that 
agitation  for  this  purpose  does  no  good,  and  only  interferes  mis¬ 
chievously  with  what  he  upholds  as  the  true  corrective  of  the 
present  vicious  mode  of  government ; — the  formation  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  public  opinion.  He  maintains  that  petty  and  selfish 
interests  predominate  in  the  government  only  because  there  are 


Lettres  Politiques,  i.  431. 
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no  recognised  principles  on  which  it  can  be  conducted  in  any 
other  manner :  That  the  public  mind  is  uninformed,  and  has  no 
fixed  opinion  on  any  subject  connected  with  government,  except 
the  constitution  of  it:  That  without  clear  and  definite  views, 
difi'used  and  rooted  among  the  public,  on  the  chief  practical 
questions  of  government,  there  is  nothing  to  restrain  petty  in¬ 
trigues  and  cabals,  or  to  support  an  honest  Minister  in  resistance 
to  the  unjustifiable  pretensions  of  classes  and  coteries.  That 
the  men  at  the  head  of  the  government  would  be  glad  to  have 
such  a  support ;  that  they  are  better  than  the  system  they  admi¬ 
nister,  and  that  it  is  not  willingly  that  they  succumb  to  it — he 
assumes  as  a  thing  of  course.  We  cannot  doubt  that  he  has 
reason  to  do  so.  It  is  not  credible,  that  men  who  are  among 
the  most  instructed  and  enlightened  in  France,  who  have  enlarged 
the  domain  of  thought,  as  well  as  contributed  largely  to  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  its  results ;  that  philosophers  like  Guizot,  Villemain, 
Duchatel,  would  not  gladly  wash  their  hands  of  turpitudes  as 
lowering  to  the  personal  dignity,  as  discreditable  to  the  integrity  of 
those  involved  in  them.  They  are  men  with  convictions,  and  who 
wish  their  convictions  to  prevail ;  and  it  cannot  be  agreeable  to 
them  to  be  dependent,  not  on  the  steady  adherence  of  a  powerful 
party  pledged  to  their  opinions,  but  on  their  success  in  bargain¬ 
ing  for  the  local  influence  of  notabilites  de  clocher,—t\\e  oracles 
of  this  and  that  distant  and  backward  arrmdissement.  From  this 
position  M.  Duveyrier  seeks  to  relieve  them.  It  is  ideas,  he 
says,  that  are  wanted: — principles  of  government  capable  of  in¬ 
spiring  attachment,  and  stirring  the  imagination  ;  principles  suf¬ 
ficiently  practical,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  commanding 
and  generous,  to  rally  a  large  mass  of  opinion  around  them. 

‘  Vous  n’avez,’  he  says  to  M.  Guizot — 

‘  Vous  n’avez  devant  vous  aucun  de  ces  4v4nemen8  irremediables* 
aucune  de  ces  positions  fatales,  qu’ii  ne  soit  pas  dans  la  volonte  de 
rhomme  de  transformer  .  .  .  Redoutez  les  petites  choses,  les  petits 
moyens,  ennoblissez  les  debate,  posez  des  principes  dont  la  France  soit 
fiere,  et  toutes  ces  questions  dont  on  vous  menace,  loin  d’augmenter  vos 
embarras,  viendront  a  votre  aide,  et  vous  offriront,  pour  la  consolidation 
du  cabinet,  un  appui  inesper^. 

‘  Mais  je  prevois  votre  reponse ;  ce  que  vous  me  demandez,  e’est 
une  politique  grande,  g^nereuse,  Fran9aise  1  Eh  !  que  deviendrait-elle, 
mon  Dieu  !  au  milieu  des  interOts  ardens  des  localites,  de  I’egoisme  in- 
dividuel,  des  intrigues,  des  cabales  de  I’amour  propre  ? 

*  Je  le  reconnais ;  ces  exigences  secondaires  sont  aujourd’hui  toutes 
puissantes ;  elles  frappent  les  regards  I  Ce  sont  les  etoiles  qui  brillent 
au  ciel  la  nuit,  quand  elles  y  rfegnent  seules.  Mais  n’oubliez  pas  que 
leur  eclat  palit  aux  approches  du  jour,  et  qu’a  la  place  oil  elles  sont  encore 
I’oeil  les  cherche  vainement  quand  le  soleil  a  jete  dans  I’espace  sa  chaleur 
et  sa  clart6.’ — {Letlres  Politics,  i.  66-67.) 
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This  doctrine,  that  the  moral  evils  of  the  present  political  sys¬ 
tem  of  France  arise  from  an  intellectual  cause — from  the  absence 
of  convictions  in  the  public  mind  — is  dwelt  upon  by  the  author 
with  a  persistency  and  iteration  for  which  the  periodical  form 
of  the  Letters  afforded  great  advantages.  In  a  letter  to  M. 
Chambolle,  an  opposition  deputy,  and  editor  of  a  leading  oppo¬ 
sition  Journal,  he  combats  the  idea,  that  any  peculiar  baseness  is 
imputable  to  the  electoral  class.  The  press  and  the  public,  he 
says,  are  not  at  all  more  immaculate.  'I'he  very  men  who  job 
their  electoral  influence  for  places  for  their  sons,  are  men  of  hon¬ 
our  in  their  private  concerns. 

‘Politics,  say  they,  have  changed  their  aspect;  men’s  minds  are 
calmed  ;  affairs  are  no  longer  in  the  critical  state  in  whica  grand  princi¬ 
ples,  strong  passions,  great  public  interests,  come  into  play — of  what 
consequence  is  it  that  the  candidate  is  a  trifle  more  or  a  trifle  less 
with  the  opposition?  it  makes  but  the  difference  of  a  few  words  more  or 
less  on  one  or  the  other  side.  Frankly,  when  one  finds  the  statesmen 
most  opposed  to  each  other  declaring  that  they  would  govern  in  very 
much  the  same  manner,  has  not  the  elector  a  right  to  treat  questions  of 
persons  with  indifference,  and  to  transfer  to  his  own  private  interest  the 
degree  of  solicitude  which  he  would  otherwise  have  granted  to  those 
questions  ? 

‘  But  this  is  terrible  I  the  constitution  is  perverted  in  its  first  princi¬ 
ples;  the  very  meaning  of  a  representative  government  is  one  in  which 
the  sincere  opinions  of  the  country  are,  above  all,  represented. — Most 
true.  But  what  if  the  country  has  no  opinions  ?  That  is  an  incident  which 
the  constitution  has  not  provided  for  .  .  .  Do  not  wonder,  then,  if 

numbers  of  people  are  led  away  by  this  naif  calculation : — Here  is  one 
candidate  who  is  for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  another  who  is  for  the 
good  of  the  country  and  for  mine  also  ;  I  should  be  a  fool  to  hesitate.’ — 
{Lcttres  Politlqucs,  ii.  171-2.) 

Accordingly,  so  far  as  a  determinate  public  opinion  does 
exist,  questions  are  decided,  and  the  government  conducted  not 
by  this  shameful  appeal  to  personal  and  local  interests,  but  on 
grounds  which,  right  or  wrong,  are  at  least  of  a  public  character. 

‘There  have  existed,  since  1830,  two  different  kinds  of  politics. 

‘  The  one,  which  may  be  termed  constitutional  politics,’  (la  poli¬ 
tique  constituante,)  ‘  was  directed  to  founding  the  constitution,  de¬ 
veloping  it,  and  defending  it  against  the  attacks  of  parties  and  the  re¬ 
pugnances  of  Europe. 

‘  The  other,  which  may  be  called  the  politics  of  business,’  (la  politique 
des  affaires,)  ‘  aimed  at  protecting  and  encouraging  the  interests  and 
labours  of  society,  in  the  arts,  the  sciences,  religion,  military  and  diplo¬ 
matic  organization,  internal  administration,  commerce,  agriculture,  and 
manofaciures.’ 

In  the  former  branch,  in  constitutional  or  organic  politics,  the 
government  has  proceeded  on  fixed  and  determinate  principles; 
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and  has  accordingly  been  able  to  carry  the  Chambers  with  it,  by 
large  and  certain  majorities. 

*  Unhappily  it  is  not  so  with  the  politics  of  business.  Statesmen 
have  not  yet  any  programme  for  that  department,  any  system  of 
government  specially  applicable  to  it.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the 
existence  of  the  monarchy  is  no  longer  threatened,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  constitution  no  longer  in  question,  what  do  we  behold  ? 
The  government  becomes  feeble,  uncertain,  embarrassed ;  its  majority 
breaks  up  into  an  infinity  of  minute  fractions  .  .  .  Time  has 
resolved  most  of  the  questions  of  constitutional  politics  which  were 
stirred  up  internally  and  externally  by  the  establishment  of  the  new 
government ;  and  the  politics  of  business  have  now,  in  France  and  in 
Europe,  assumed  the  ascendant.  But  there  is  not  yet  in  France  any 
system  of  government  in  matters  of  business.  The  opposition,  in  this 
respect,  is  not  more  advanced  than  the  majority.  .  .  .  Were  the 
cabinet  overthrown,  its  successors  would  encounter  the  same  attacks  and 
the  same  embarrassments,  and  would  have  even  less  strength  to  over* 
come  them ;  for  they  would  not  (like  the  present  ministry)  come  into 
office  to  repair  faults,  and  save  the  country  from  a  dangerous  enframe- 
ment ;  no  important  situation  would  connect  itself  with  their  ministerial 
existence. 

‘  Once  suppose  any  general  principles  of  government  in  the  business 
department,  and  the  situation  is  changed.  If  the  principles  are  accepted 
by  the  most  eminent  minds  of  all  sections  of  the  majority,  one  of  two 
things  must  happen ;  either  the  ministry  will  adopt  them,  and  will,  in 
that  case,  owe  its  safety  to  them  ;  or  it  will  disdain  them,  and  the  system 
will  become  an  instrument  of  opposition,  from  which  will  issue  sooner 
or  later  a  durable  cabinet. 

‘  Such,  at  bottom,  is  the  true  political  situation  of  the  country ;  its 
difficulties,  and  its  exigencies.  The  greatest  service  which  could  now 
be  rendered  to  the  nation,  would  be  to  introduce  into  the  midst  of  its 
affairs,  so  languid,  thorny,  and  complex,  a  general  system  of  government, 
capable  of  overmastering  the  intrigues  and  petty  passions  of  the  coteries 
which  have  succeeded  the  factions  of  former  days ;  and  of  introducing 
into  discussions  a  new  public  interest,  sufficiently  considerable  to  impose 
on  rival  industries  and  rival  localities,  union  and  agreement. 

‘  Twelve  years  of  parliamentary  omnipotence  have  proved  this  task  to 
be  above  the  strength  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  greatest  of  the 
embarrassments  arise  from  its  own  composition.  It  is  not  from  that 
Chamber  that  we  can  expect  a  remedy.’— ^i^o/n'e,  pp.  3-6.) 

M.  Duveyrier’s  first  pamphlet  (from  which  this  extract  i» 
taken)  was  on  the  Chamber  of  Peers;  being  an  attempt  to  per¬ 
suade  that  body  to  consider  as  theirs  the  task  which  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  appeared  to  have  abandoned.  The 
circumstances  which),  in  his  opinion,  mark  out  the  less  popular 
branch  of  the  French  legislature,  for  the  office  of  introducing 
matured  and  systematic  principles  of  government  into  the  public 
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affairs  of  France,  are,  first,  its  independence  of  the  partial  and 
local  interests  of  constituencies,  and  secondly,  the  composition 
of  its  personnel. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers,  even  when  hereditary,  was  a  body  of 
a  very  different  character  from  the  House  of  Lords.  It  con¬ 
sisted  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  like  that  assembly,  of  the 
wealthiest  landed  proprietors;  but,  in  England,  to  represent 
these  is  to  represent  the  principal  power  in  the  state ;  while, 
in  France,  ‘  the  monarchy  of  the  middle  class’ — wealth,  as  such, 
has  but  little  political  power,  and  landed  wealth  rather  less  than 
even  Commercial;  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  therefore,  was  a  body  of 
exceedingly  small  importance.  Once  and  once  only,  for  a  short 
period,  the  accidental  coincidence  between  its  tendencies  and 
those  of  public  opinion,  invested  it  with  a  popularity  not  its  own  ; 
W'hen,  with  the  caution  inherent  in  a  body  of  old  and  rich  men, 
it  withstood  the  counter-revolutionary  madness  of  Charles  X., 
which  at  last  cost  him  his  throne.  He  swamped  it  by  a  large 
creation,  and  it  relapsed  into  insignificance.  In  1831,  its  destruc¬ 
tion,  in  its  pristine  character,  was  completed  by  the  abolition  of 
its  hereditary  privilege.  But,  in  losing  this,  it  received  what  in 
our  author’s  view  was  far  more  than  an  equivalent  In  ceasing 
to  represent  the  remains  of  what  had  once  been  powerful,  the 
noblesse  and  la  grande  proprieti^  it  became  the  representative 
of  an  existing  power — of  one  of  the  leading  influences  in  society 
as  at  present  constituted. 

The  King  names  the  Peers  for  life ;  but  he  is  only  empowered 
to  name  them  from  certain  enumerated  classes  or  ‘  categories ;’ 
consisting  chiefly  (members  of  the  Institute  being  almost  the 
sole  exception)  of  persons  who  have  served  the  state  for  a 
certain  number  of  years ;  either  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or 
as  functionaries  in  the  different  departments  of  the  government. 
The  peerage,  therefore,  is  naturally  composed  of  the  most 
eminent  public  servants — those  who  combine  talents  with  ex¬ 
perience  ;  and  it  represents  a  class  of  great  importance  in  exist¬ 
ing  society — the  administrative  body. 

‘  Every  people  comprises,  and  probably  will  always  comprise,  two 
societies,  an  administration  and  a  public;  the  one,  of  which  the  gen¬ 
eral  interest  is  the  supreme  law,  where  positions  are  not  hereditary, 
but  the  principle  is  that  of  classing  its  members  according  to  their 
merit,  and  rewarding  them  according  to  their  works ;  and  where  the 
moderation  of  salaries  is  compensated  by  their  fixity,  and  especially  by 
honour  and  consideration.  The  other,  composed  of  landed  proprietors, 
of  capitalists,  of  masters  and  workmen,  among  whom  the  supreme  law 
is  that  of  inheritance,  the  principal  rule  of  conduct  is  personal  interest, 
competition  and  struggle  the  favourite  elements. 
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<  These  two  societies  serve  mutually  as  a  counterpoise  ;  they  continu¬ 
ally  act  and  react  upon  one  another.  The  public  tends  to  introduce  into 
the  administration  the  stimulus  naturally  wanting  to  it,  the  principle  of 
emulation.  The  administration,  conformably  to  its  appointed  purpose, 
tends  to  introduce  more  and  more  into  the  mass  of  the  public,  elements 
of  order  and  forethought.  In  this  twofold  direction,  the  administration 
and  the  public  bare  rendered,  and  do  render  daily  to  each  other,  reel* 
procal  services.’ — {La  Pairie,  p.  12.) 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  (he  proceeds  to  say,)  represents 
the  public  and  its  tendencies.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  repre¬ 
sents,  or  from  its  constitution  is  fitted  to  represent,  those 
who  are  or  have  been  public  functionaries :  whose  appointed 
duty  and  occupation  it  has  been  to  look  at  questions  from  the 
point  of  view  not  of  any  mere  local  or  sectional,  but  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  interest;  and  who  have  the  judgment  and  knowledge  result¬ 
ing  from  labour  and  experience.  To  a  body  like  this,  it  naturally 
belongs  to  take  the  initiative  in  all  legislation,  net  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  or  organic  character.  If,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
well-considered  views  of  policy  are  any  where  to  be  looked  for, 
it  must  be  among  such  a  body.  To  no  other  acceptance  can 
such  views,  when  originating  elsewhere,  be  so  appropriately  sub¬ 
mitted — through  no  other  organ  so  fitly  introduced  into  the  laws. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  the  considerations  by  which  the 
author  attempts  to  impress  upon  the  Peers  this  elevated  view 
of  their  function  in  the  commonwealth.  On  a  new  body,  starting 
fresh  as  a  senate,  those  considerations  might  have  influence. 
But  the  senate  of  France  is  not  a  new  body.  It  set  out  on  the 
discredited  foundation  of  the  old  hereditary  chamber;  and  its 
change  of  character  only  takes  place  gradually,  as  the  members 
die  off.  To  redeem  a  lost  position  is  more  difficult  than  to  create 
a  new  one.  The  new  members,  joining  a  body  of  no  weight, 
become  accustomed  to  political  insignificance ;  they  have  mostly 
passed  the  age  of  enterprise  ;  and  the  Peerage  is  considered  little 
else  than  an  honourable  retirement  for  the  invalids  of  the  public 
service.  M.  Duveyrier’s  suggestion  has  made  some  impression 
upon  the  public ;  it  has  gained  him  the  public  ear,  and  launched 
his  doctrines  into  discussion ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Peers  has  been  at  all  affected  by  it.  Energy  is  precisely 
that  quality  which,  if  men  have  it  not  of  themselves,  cannot  be 
breathed  into  them  by  other  people’s  advice  and  exhortations. 
There  are  involved,  however,  in  tnis  speculation,  some  ideas  of 
a  more  general  character  ;  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  those 
who  concern  themselves  about  the  social  changes  which  the 
future  must  produce. 

There  are,  we  believe,  few  real  thinkers,  of  whatever  party. 
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who  have  not  reflected  with  some  anxiety  upon  the  views  which 
have  become  current  of  late ;  respecting  the  irresistible  tendency 
of  modern  society  towards  democracy.  The  sure,  and  now  no 
longer  slow,  advance,  by  which  the  classes  hitherto  in  the  ascen¬ 
dant  are  merging  into  the  common  mass,  and  all  other  forces 
giving  way  before  the  power  of  mere  numbers,  is  well  calculated 
to  inspire  uneasiness ;  even  in  those  to  whom  democracy  per  se 
presents  nothing  alarming.  It  is  not  the  uncontrolled  ascen¬ 
dency  of  popular  power,  but  of  any  power,  which  is  formidable. 
There  is  no  one  power  in  society,  or  capable  of  being  constituted 
in  it,  of  which  the  influences  do  not  become  mischievous  as  soon 
as  it  reigns  uncontrolled — as  soon  as  it  becomes  exempted  from 
any  necessity  of  being  in  the  right,  by  being  able  to  make  its 
mere  will  prevail,  without  the  condition  of  a  previous  struggle. 
To  render  its  ascendency  safe,  it  must  be  fitted  with  correctives 
and  counteractives,  possessing  the  qualities  opposite  to  its  charac¬ 
teristic  defects.  Now,  the  defects  to  which  the  government  of 
numbers,  whether  in  the  pure  American,  or  in  the  mixed  English 
form,  is  most  liable,  are  precisely  those  of  a  public,  as  compared 
with  an  administration.  Want  of  appreciation  of  distant  objects 
and  remote  consequences ;  where  an  object  is  desired,  want  both 
of  an  adequate  sense  of  practical  difficulties,  and  of  the  sagacity 
necessary  for  eluding  them  ;  disregard  of  traditions,  and  of 
maxims  sanctioned  by  experience  ;  an  undervaluing  of  the 
importance  of  fixed  rules,  when  immediate  purposes  require 
a  departure  from  them — these  are  among  the  acknowledged 
dangers  of  popular  government ;  and  there  is  the  still  greater, 
though  less  recognised,  danger,  of  being  ruled  by  a  spirit  of 
suspicious  and  intolerant  mediocrity.  Taking  these  things  into 
consideration,  and  also  the  progressive  decline  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  checks  and  counterpoises,  and  the  little  probability  there 
is  that  the  influence  of  mere  wealth,  still  less  of  birth,  will  be 
sufficient  hereafter  to  restrain  the  tendencies  of  the  growing 
power,  by  mere  passive  resistance  ;  we  do  not  think  that  a  nation 
whose  historical  antecidens  give  it  any  choice,  could  select  a 
fitter  basis  upon  which  to  ground  the  counterbalancing  power  in 
the  State,  than  the  principle  of  the  French  Upper  House.  The 
defects  of  Representative  Assemblies  are,  in  substance,  those  of 
unskilled  politicians.  The  mode  of  raising  a  power  most  com¬ 
petent  to  their  correction,  would  be  an  organization  and  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  skilled.  History  affords  the  example  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  carried  on  for  centuries  with  the  greatest  consistency  of 
purpose,  and  the  highest  skill  and  talent,  ever  realized  in  pub¬ 
lic  afi'airs ;  and  it  was  constituted  on  this  very  principle.  The 
Roman  Senate  was  a  Senate  for  life ;  composed  of  all  who  had 
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filled  high  offices  in  the  State,  and  were  not  disqualified  by  a 
public  note  of  disgrace.  The  faults  of  the  Roman  policy  were 
in  its  ends  ;  which,  however,  were  those  of  all  the  States  of  the 
ancient  world.  Its  choice  of  means  was  consummate.  This 
government,  and  others  distantly  approaching  to  it,  have  given 
to  aristocracy  all  the  credit  which  it  has  obtained  for  constancy 
and  wisdom.  A  Senate  of  some  such  description,  composed  of 
persons  no  longer  young,  and  whose  reputation  is  already  gain* 
ed,  will  necessarily  lean  to  the  Conservative  side ;  but  not  with 
the  blind,  merely  instinctive,  spirit  of  conservatism,  generated 
by  mere  wealth  or  social  importance,  unearned  by  previous 
labour.  Such  a  body  would  secure  a  due  hearing  and  a  reason¬ 
able  regard  for  precedent  and  established  rule.  It  would  dis¬ 
arm  jealousy  by  its  freedom  from  any  class  interest ;  and  while  it 
never  could  become  the  really  predominant  power  in  the  State, 
still,  since  its  position  would  be  the  consequence  of  recognised 
merit  and  actual  services  to  the  public,  it  would  have  as  much 
personal  influence,  and  excite  as  little  hostility,  as  is  compatible 
with  resisting  in  any  degree  the  tendencies  of  the  really 
strongest  power. 

There  is  another  class  of  considerations  connected  with  Re¬ 
presentative  Governments,  to  which  we  shall  also  briefly  advert. 
In  proportion  as  it  has  been  better  understood  what  legislation  is, 
and  the  unity  of  plan  as  well  as  maturity  of  deliberation  which 
are  essential  to  it,  thinking  persons  have  asked  themselves  the 
question — Whether  a  popular  body  of  658  or  459  members,  not 
specially  educated  for  the  purpose,  having  served  no  apprentice¬ 
ship,  and  undergone  no  examination,  and  who  transact  business 
in  the  forms  and  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  a  debating  society, 
can  have  as  its  peculiarly  appropriate  office  to  make  laws  ? 
Whether  that  is  not  a  work  certain  to  be  spoiled  by  putting  such 
a  superfluous  number  of  bands  upon  it?  Whether  it  is  not 
essentially  a  business  for  one,  or  a  very  small  number,  of  most 
carefully  prepared  and  selected  individuals  ?  And  whether  the 
proper  office  of  a  Representative  Body,  (in  addition  to  controlling 
the  public  expenditure,  and  deciding  who  shall  hold  office,)  be 
not  that  of  discussing  all  national  interests  ;  of  giving  expression 
to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  country  ;  and  granting  or  with¬ 
holding  its  consent  to  the  laws  which  others  make,  rather  than 
of  themselves  framing,  or  even  altering  them  ?  The  law  of  this 
and  most  other  nations  is  already  such  a  chaos,  that  the  quality 
of  what  is  yearly  added,  does  not  materially  affect  the  general 
mass  ;  but  in  a  country  possessed  of  a  real  Code  or  Digest,  and 
desirous  of  retaining  that  advantage,  who  could  think  without 
dismay  of  its  being  tampered  with  at  the  will  of  a  body  like  the 
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House  of  Commons,  or  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ?  Imperfect 
as  is  the  French  Code,  the  inconveniencesarising  from  this  cause 
are  already  strongly  felt ;  and  they  afford  an  additional  induce¬ 
ment  for  associating  with  the  popular  body  a  skilled  Senate,  or 
Council  of  Legislation,  which,  whatever  might  be  its  special  con¬ 
stitution,  must  be  grounded  upon  some  form  of  the  principle 
which  we  have  now  considered. 

M.  Duveyrier  does  not  often  return',  except  in  the  way  of  in¬ 
cidental  allusion,  to  his  idea  respecting  the  Peers  ;  but  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  administration,  or  corps  of  public  functionaries,  as 
the  social  element  to  which  France  must  look  for  improvements 
in  her  political  system,  is  carried  through  the  whole  series  of 
Pamphlets ;  and  he  attempts  to  avail  himself  of  every  side- 
current  of  opinion  to  steer  into  this  harbour.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  seen  in  his  Letter  to  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  on  The 
State  and  Prospects  of  Aristocracy  in  France.  According  to 
this  Letter,  there  is  now  a  distinct  acknowledged  tendency  in  the 
French  mind  towards  aristocracy ;  a  tendency  hailed  by  some, 
dreaded  and  rejected  by  others,  but  denied  by  no  one.  ‘  The 
‘  best  and  sincercst  thinkers  cannot  see  without  alarm  the  narrow 
‘  interval  which  separates  the  two  forces  between  which  the 

*  government  is  divided.’  Experience  proves,  that  *  when  the 
‘  popular  and  the  royal  power  stand  singly  opposed  to  one 
‘  another,  a  struggle  commences,  and  one  inevitably  overpowers 

*  the  other.  Men  ask  themselves,  were  some  unforeseen  cir- 
‘  cumstance  to  rekindle  the  conflict,  on  which  side  would  be  the 
‘  victory,  and  whether  a  Republic  or  an  Absolute  Monarchy  is 

*  most  to  be  dreaded?  And  a  Republic  is  not  considered  as 
‘  the  most  imminent  nor  the  most  formidable  danger.  The 
‘  wisdom  of  the  King,  men  say,  has  fortified  the  regal  power; 

*  but  the  precautions  by  which  the  popular  power  has  attempted 
‘  to  ensure  its  control,  have  turned  to  its  confusion.  The 
‘  bourgeoisie  only  uses  its  influence  to  break  up,  by  intrigue, 

*  cabinets  which  only  maintain  themselves  by  the  distribution  of 
‘  favours.  Thus  lowered  in  its  own  esteem,  and  in  that  of 

*  others,  what  salutary  restraint  can  it  impose  upon  the  execu- 
‘  tive  power,  which  the  interest  of  the  ministers  lies  in  extend- 
‘  ing  perpetually?  France,  therefore,  marches  by  a  sort  of 

*  fatality  towards  Despotism.  But  after  Despotism  come  revo- 

*  lutions,  and  in  revolutions  dynasties  disappear.’ 

Not  only  on  these  political,  but  also  on  moral  grounds,  M. 
Duveyrier  contends  for  the  necessity  of  intermediate  ranks,  and 
a  third  power  interposed  between  the  Royal  and  the  Popular. 
We  give  these  passages  in  his  own  words ; — 

<  La  plaie  que  tout  le  monde  signale,  dont  tout  le  monde  soufTre, 
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n’est-elle  pas  ce  nivellement  hors  de  nature,  qui  pretend  s’imposer  a 
routes  les  situations,  a  toutes  les  intelligences,  a  tons  les  int^rSts ;  cette 
personality  brutale,  ce  demon  de  I’cnvie,  cet  amour  effr4ny  de  soi-meme, 
qui  s’empare  de  tout — families,  cit^s,  industries  ?  ’ 

No  degree  of  jealousy  of  natural  superiorities,  he  continues, 
can  prevent  them  from  existing ;  talents,  riches,  even  historical 
descent,  are  still  instruments  of  power  ;  but  the  social  arrange- 
incnts  not  being  such  as  to  make  these  powers  available  for 
public  uses,  they  work  only  for  the  personal  ends  of  the 
possessors. 

‘  Et  pourquoi  s’en  4tonner  ?  Qnand  la  grandeur  et  I’utilite  des  oeuvres 
ne  suflisent  plus  pour  enrichir,  pour  ennoblir  celui  qui  les  produit, 
quand  on  refuse  les  ^gards  les  plus  legitimes  aux  dyvoumens,  a  la 
gloire,  aux  services  publics,  pourquoi  s’^tonner  que  le  talent  se  rende  a 
liii-mt-me  Thommage  qu’on  lui  refuse,  et  qu’il  tourne  en  vil  metier  les 
plus  sublimes  professions  ? 

‘  On  a  cru  fonder  Je  regne  de  I’ygalite ;  vaine  erreur  I  L’aristocratie 
n'est  plus,  mais  le  monde  est  plein  d’aristocrates.  Toute  la  difference, 
e’est  que  les  privil4gies  sont  desunis  ;  qu’ils  ne  forment  plus  corps  ;  qu’il 
n'exibte  plus  entre  eux  de  point  d'lionneur.  Ils  sont  toujours  au  dessus 
de  la  foule  ;  ils  peuvent  plus  qu'elle  ;  mais  a  cette  superiorite  d’influence 
n’est  attacb4e  la  pratique  d’aucune  vertu,  ni  desintcressement,  ni  bra- 
voure,  ni  magnificence,  aucune  obligation  morale,  aucun  service 
patriotique.  La  conscience  d’une  superiorite  de  nature  et  de  droits  est 
toujours  la  meme ;  le  niveau  n'a  passe  que  sur  les  devoirs.’ 

These  arguments  for  an  Aristocracy  have  not  so  much  novel¬ 
ty  or  originality,  as  the  views  which  our  author  promulgates 
respecting  the  mode  of  supplying  the  desideratum.  An  aris¬ 
tocracy,  he  says,  can  never  be  constituted  but  on  the  basis  of  a 
public  function.  Even  the  feudal  nobility  ‘  originated  in  the 

*  diversity  of  certain  military  functions,  and  in  the  relations  of 
‘  subordination  which  arose  between  them.  Dukes  were  com- 
‘  manders  of  armies ;  Marquises  were  guardians  of  the  frontiers ; 
‘  Counts,  governors  of  provinces ;  the  Barons  were  the  principal 
‘  officers  attached  to  the  person  of  the  Monarch  ;  Chevaliers  were 
‘  inferior  officers.  Most  of  these  functions  were  originally  per- 
‘  sonal,  and  the  nobility  which  they  conferred  was  so  too.’  Nor 
was  the  title  ever,  during  the  vigour  of  the  institution,  dis¬ 
severed  in  the  minds  of  men  from  the  duties  which  it  imposed. 

*  Noblesse  oblige!  Such  was  the  first  lesson  inculcated  upon 
‘  the  heir  of  the  title.  He  was  considered  to  be  under  the  obli- 
‘  gation  of  all  generous  sentiments,  of  magnificence,  of  intrepi- 

*  dity;  so  universal  was  the  opinion  that  the  title  was  only  the 
‘  sign  of  a  function,  and  the  privileges  conferred  by  it  the  just 
‘  reward  of  public  services,  of  duties  from  which  the  tiiulaire 

*  could  not  withdraw  himself  without  meanness  and  dishonour.* 
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But  although  feudal  dignities,  as  he  justly  says,  were  origi¬ 
nally  symbols  of  services,  he  treats  with  deserved  contempt 
the  idea,  that  any  useful  end  could  be  answered  by  merely 
creating  from  the  ranks  of  personal  merit,  after  the  foolish 
example  of  Napoleon,  Dukes,  Counts,  and  Barons. 

<  The  question  is  not  about  ennobling  men  by  distributing  among 
them  the  titles  of  public  functions  which  for  the  last  eight  or  teu 
centuries  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  question  is  of  ennobling  the 
functions  and  puldic  employments  of  modern  times ;  of  raising  them 
gradually  to  such  a  degree  of  honour,  that  their  denoiuinatiuns  may  be¬ 
come,  fur  future  ages,  real  titles  of  nobility. 

‘  The  nobility,  then,  which  we  have  now  to  create,  is  la  noblesse 
gouvernemeniale  ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  there  has  never  existed  any 
other.  If  there  be  understood  by  aristocracy  a  body  of  individuals  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  titles  and  designations  to  which  are  nut  attached  any 
attributes  of  government,  be  assured  that  the  nobility  meant  is  a  nobility 
in  its  decline.  At  its  origin,  or  in  the  time  of  its  greatest  eminence, 
every  aristocracy  governs.  What  requires  to  be  ennobled  now,  is 
office,  power,  public  trusts.  We  should  desire  to  see  the  idea  become 
general,  that  every  one  who  takes  a  share  in  the  government  of  his 
country  is  bound  to  show  more  virtue,  more  patriotism,  more  greatness 
of  soul  than  the  vulgar.  This  was  already  the  spirit  of  the  old 
noblesse.  In  the  time  of  its  splendour,  there  was  one  sort  of  people 
who  might  postpone  the  interest  of  the  state  to  that  of  their  families; 
there  were  others  fur  whom  it  was  a  per|>etual  duty  to  sacrifice  their 
families  to  the  state.  The  former,  when  the  enemy  invaded  their 
native  soil,  mi^ht  without  dishonour  avoid  the  danger,  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  houses,  preserve  themselves  for  their  w  ives  and  children — 
these  were  the  bourgeois  and  the  “  vilains,  taillables  et  corv  cables;” 
but  the  others  were  obliged  to  quit  every  thing,  wives,  children,  lands 
and  inunurN,  and  rush  to  meet  the  enemv — these  were  the  nobles,  who 
owed  to  tlKir  country  the  impost  of  blood.’ — (Lettres  Polittques,  i. 
69-84.) 

We  are  thus  brought  back,  by  a  rather  circuitous  course,  to 
our  author’s  idea  respecting  the  class  of  public  functiouaries,as 
the  only  material  from  which  a  distinguished  class, — a  new  Aris¬ 
tocracy, — can  arise.  Does  he  propose,  then,  to  make  them  an 
aristocracy  ?  An  aristocracy,  according  to  him,  cannot  be  made. 
It  must  make  itself.  The  Judicial  Order,  the  noblesse  dc  robcy 
made  itself  an  aristocracy  by  its  own  conduct.  The  new  aristo¬ 
cracy  must  do  the  same.  He  asks  no  privileges  for  it;  least 
of  all,  any  hereditary  privilege.  He  aims  at  investing  the  class 
with  the  various  conditions  necessary  to  make  them  deserve, 
and,  by  deserving,  obtain,  the  respect  and  consideration  of  the 
public. 

‘  Pixity,  in  the  first  place.  Nothing  is  more  adverse  to  the  influence 
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which  the  administrator  should  possess  over  his  than  those 

frequent  changes  of  residence,  which  permit  only  a  very  small  number 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  special  wants  of  their  localities,  and 
to  acquire  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

‘  Responsibility,  in  the  second  place.  The  excessive  centralization 
which  keeps  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministers  (who  alone  are  responsible) 
the  decision  of  even  the  simplest  questions,  and  the  distribution  of  even 
the  most  trifling  employments,  takes  away  from  official  station  its  con¬ 
sideration  and  its  authority.  The  influence  which  every  employe  in  the 
lower  grades  is  able  to  exercise  through  some  deputy,  so  as  to  frustrate 
the  just  surveillatice  of  his  superiors,  relaxes  the  ties  of  official  con¬ 
nexion,  and  is  a  discouragement  to  zeal.  Ilow  can  you  expect  earnest¬ 
ness  and  self-devotion  from  a  functionary  who  can  neither  protect  talent, 
nor  repress  insolence,  nor  cashier  laziness  and  incapacity  ? — (^Lettret 
PoUtiques,  i.  85.) 

As  a  third  condition,  he  insists  on  the  necessity  of  increasing 
the  salaries  of  public  offices ;  and  doubtless  not  without  reason. 
It  is  well  known  that  French  governments  are  as  parsimonious 
in  remunerating  their  employeSy  as  prodigal  in  augmenting  the 
number. 

To  this,  and  other  considerations  connected  with  the  same 
subject,  our  author  returns  in  the  first  letter  of  the  second 
volume ;  one  of  those  in  which  he  expresses  his  opinion  with 
greatest  freedom  on  the  system  of  government  now  prevailing  in 
France.  The  principle  established  by  the  Revolution,  the  equal 
admissibility  of  all  to  public  employment,  has  become,  he  says, 
merely  nominal ;  for  ‘  since  the  revolution  of  July  two  important 

*  classes  have  ceased  to  furnish  their  quota  to  public  offices ;  the 

*  great  proprietors  and  the  non-proprietors.’ 

*  On  the  one  hand,  the  political  services  required  from  most  of  the 
functionaries  of  the  administration,  the  extra-official  aid  expected  from 
them  in  the  management  of  elections  and  the  formation  of  majorities, 
have  gradually  diminished  the  consideration  attached  to  public  employ¬ 
ments  ;  and  have  driven  away  from  them  the  grands  proprietaires,  the 
inheritors  of  illustrious  names  or  considerable  fortunes. 

‘  On  the  other  hand,  the  excessive  reduction  of  salaries  has  rendered 
it  more  and  more  impossible  for  persons  who  have  no  patrimony,  to  bold 
any  public  function  of  importance.  The  absence  of  any  examination  or 
concourt  for  admission  into  most  civil  offices,  and  the  influence  exercised 
over  the  Ministers  (the  distributors  of  place)  by  the  deputies  and  the 
electoral  colleges,  have  banished,  even  from  the  smallest  and  obscurest 
public  employment,  that  numerous  class  from  which  the  Republic  and  the 
Empire  h^  drawn  so  many  of  their  most  brilliant  ornaments.’ — (ii.  4,  5.) 

‘  What  is  now  remaining  of  the  great  effort  of  Napoleon  to  honour 
genius  and  public  services,  und  to  create  for  them  positions  equal  to  the 
loftiest  stations  of  the  European  noblesse  ?  Where  is  now  that  national 
proverb,  which  then  prevailed  as  a  truth,  through  every  branch  of  th« 
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public  administration — that  the  lowest  conscript  carried  in  his  knapsack 
the  Baton  of  a  Marshal  of  France  ?  .  .  .  The  great  positions  created 

by  the  Empire  exist  merely  in  memory.  The  class  which  the  Restoration 
did  not  create,  but  which  it  encouraged — to  which  it  gave  the  greatest 
share  in  the  management  of  public  affairs — the  class  of  great  proprietors, 
lives  isolated,  dissatisfied,  mistaking  its  own  interests,  and  allying  itself, 
from  mere  pettishness,  with  its  most  dangerous  enemies.  The  agricul* 
tnral  and  labouring  classes  are  relegated  to  their  farms  and  workshops  ; 
and  no  solicitude,  no  effort  of  the  government,  is  exerted  to  recruit  from 
their  ranks,  as  in  the  great  days  of  the  Republic  and  Empire,  the  most 
ardent  and  gifted  minds.  The  bourgeoisie  alone  governs ;  and,  by  a  new 
form  of  levelling  and  equality,  claims  to  reduce  every  thing  to  mesqu'n 
proportions,  and  to  concentrate  all  rights  in  the  middle  regions  of  the 
petite  propri^e.' — (ii.  41-2) 

*  It  has  been  said  with  truth,  that  the  American  does  not  believe  ia 

poverty.  The  Frenchman  does.  .  .  .  Every  petty  elector  is  inve- 

terately  conservative  of  his  patrimony ;  and,  not  choosing  to  risk  any 
thing  for  the  establishment  of  his  children,  he  is  invincibly  prompted  to 
swell  the  eternal  overflow  of  the  small  places  inscribed  in  the  budget.' — 
(ii.  170.) 

For  these  several  inconveniences  he  proposes  remedies.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Government  must  cease  to  require  from 
its  agents  degrading  services.  All  interference  in  elections  by 
the  official  agents  of  Government,  must  be  peremptorily  abo¬ 
lished.  This  might  or  might  not  affect  injuriously  the  interests 
of  any  existing  Ministry.  It  might  or  might  not  render  the 
opposition  triumphant,  and  produce  parliamentary  reform.  If 
these  consequences  happen,  they  must  be  submitted  to.  They 
are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  considered  in  comparison  with  the 
object.  But, 

*  The  Executive,  interdicting  all  ita  agents  from  any  official  interfe¬ 
rence,  from  any  interference  whatever,  in  the  operations  of  the  electoral 
l>ody,  would  immediately  restore  to  public  functions  their  honour  and 
their  dignity.  The  real  ability,  intelligence,  experience,  patriotism,  and 
integrity  of  the  servants  of  the  state,  would  no  longer  be  at  each  instant 
brought  into  suspicion.’ — (ii.  31.) 

And  the  greater  respectability  thus  given  to  office,  would 
again,  he  says,  attract  to  it  the  opulent  classes  ; — a  thing  not  in 
itself  undesirable,  and  indispensably  necessary  so  long  as  a  mis¬ 
taken  economy  keeps  the  salaries  low. 

But,  while  preventing  placemen  from  jobbing  in  elections,  it  is 
also  needful  to  prevent  electors  from  jobbing  in  places.  For 
this  and  other  important  purposes,  the  author’s  expedient  is, 
to  make  the  conferring  of  public  employments  not  a  matter  of 
favour,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  a  Judicial  Act.  Admission  into  the 
public  service  should  be  granted  only  to  the  candidates  who  are 
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pronounced  on  a  public  competition  the  best  qualified.  A  certain 
proportion  of  all  promotions  should  be  given  to  seniority.  The 
remainder  must  be,  and  (incompetence  having  been  provided 
against  by  the  initial  arrangements)  might  safely  be,  dependent 
upon  choice.  To  secure  an  abundance  of  highly  qualified  can¬ 
didates,  he  proposes  that  there  should  be  a  public  system  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  each  leading  department  of  the  public  service.  There 
is  already  the  Polytechnic  school,  (or  College,  as  we  should  call 
it:)  English  readers  often  forget  that  Ecole,  in  French,  means  a 
College,  and  CoUige  a  School.  There  are  the  military  and  naval 
schools,  the  school  of  engineers,  and  the  school  of  mines.  To 
these  should  be  added  schools  of  administration,  of  judicature,- 
of  diplomacy,  and  of  finance.  These  various  suggestions,  sup¬ 
ported  at  considerable  length  and  in  much  detail,  are  the  chief 
practical  topic  of  the  book.  From  a  system  of  arrangements 
thus  combined,  he  anticipates  that  the  administrative  body  would 
be  the  Hite  of  the  practical  talent  and  wisdom  of  the  country ; 
and  that  not  only  the  business  of  Government  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  would  be  conducted  with  a  skill  and  a  purity  beyond  all 
present  experience,  but  that  the  class  thus  formed,  surmounted 
by  its  natural  representatives,  the  Peerage  for  life,  would  becoma 
an  Aristocracy  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word — an  aristocracy 
unprivileged,  but  real,  and  the  only  one  with  which  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  social  elements  of  a  country  similar  to  France  are, 
in  the  author’s  opinion,  compatible. 

In  this  speculation  the  reader  has  seen,  we  hope,  not  without 
interest,  a  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ever  active  French 
intellect  is  applying  itself  to  the  new  questions,  or  old  questions 
in  new  forms,  which  the  changed  aspect  of  modern  society  is 
constantly  bringing  before  it;  and  of  the  abundant  vein  of  far 
from  worthless  thought,  portions  of  which  it  is  at  all  times 
throwing  up.  The  present  is  no  doubt  a  favourable  specimen  of 
such  speculations.  But  they  almost  all  exemplify  in  their 
degree,  that  combination  of  the  theoretical  and  the  practical 
points  of  view,  which  is  so  happily  characteristic  of  the  better 
order  of  French  thinkers.  In  England  the  two  modes  of  thought 
are  kept  too  much  apart ;  the  theories  of  political  philosophers', 
are  too  purely  a  priori ;  the  suggestions  of  practical  reformers 
too  empirical.  In  France  a  foundation  in  general  principles,  the 
r-esult  of  large  views  and  a  philosophic  mode  of  thought,  is  never 
dispensed  with;  but  the  choice  of  principles  for  present  applica¬ 
tion  is  guided  by  a  systematic  appreciation  of  the  state  and  exi¬ 
gencies  of  existing  society.  The  appreciation  may  be  more  or 
less  successful,  and  is  often,  no  doubt,  a  total  failure ;  but  some 
such  attempt  is  invariably  made. 
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As  is  natural  to  a  French  political  writer,  M.  Duveyrier 
devotes  a  largje  part  of  his  attention  to  external  affairs.  But  he 
does  so  in  a  different  spirit  from  that  of  the  writers  and  orators 
whose  tone  has  lately  rekindled  in  foreign  nations,  against  France, 
much  of  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  former  years.  Those  who 
best  know  France,  have  been  most  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
spirit  of  these  orators  and  writers  was  far  less  widely  diffused 
than  superficial  appearances  indicated ;  and  that  even  in  the 
assailants  themselves  it  was  of  a  less  inveterate  character  than  it 
seemed  to  be. 

M.  Duveyrier  has  no  notion  of  suppressing  the  national 
amour-propre  ;  nor  would  he  deem  himself  at  all  complimented  by 
being  supposed  exempt  from  it.  Bnt  he  endeavours  to  divert  it 
into  a  rational  and  a  pacific  channel.  It  is  not  war,  he  says, 
it  is  not  territorial  extension,  by  which  national  greatness  and 
glory  are  now  acquired.  By  the  arts  of  peace  France  must 
henceforth  render  herself  famous.  The  sufferings  and  struggles 
of  half  a  century,  and  the  social  and  mental  advantages  which 
she  has  bought  at  so  dear  a  price,  have  made  it  her  part  to 
assume  the  initiative  in  perfecting  the  machinery  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  civil  government. 

‘  Elle  forme  a  ret  ^gard  comme  nn  atelier  d’essai  au  profit  clu  globe 
entier.  .  .  L’ceuvre  caractiristique  de  la  nation  Fran^aise  est  le  per- 
fectionnement,  an  profit  d’elle-memc  et  de  tontes  les  autres,  non  seule- 
ment  des  rouages  adrainistratifs  et  politiqiics,  mais  des  bases  memes  de 
la  soci4t4  et  de  la  civilisation.’ — (i.  127,  129.) 

The  author  is  faithful  to  his  Programme.  He  advises  France  to 
renounce,  once  for  all,  the  popular  object  of  the  Rhenish  frontier. 
He  calls  it  a  ‘  miserable  intdret  de  vanite,’  and  tells  her  besides, 
that  she  cannot  have  Algiers  and  the  Rhine  too.  He  exhorts  her 
to  set  an  example  to  Turkey  how  to  govern  its  Christian  subjects, 
by  the  manner  in  which  she,  in  Algeria,  can  govern  her  Mussul¬ 
mans.  He  recommends  an  alliance  with  Germany  for  peaceful, 
rather  than  with  Russia,  for  warlike  purposes.  To  acquire  the 
respect  of  Europe,  her  Foreign  policy,  he  says,  must  be  not  war 
and  aggrandizement,  nor  propagandism,  but  Arbitration  and  me¬ 
diation.  He  would  have  her  combine  with  Prussia  and  Austria 
for  the  protection  of  the  secondary  Powers.  He  would  have 
international  differences  decided,  not  by  the  coarse  expedient  of 
fighting,  but  by  the  impartial  intervention  of  friendly  powers ; 
nor  does  he  despair  of  seeing  the  war  of  Tariffs,  which  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  war  of  Armies,  terminated  in  a  similar  manner;  and 
the  adjustment  of  commercial  relations  made  a  matter  of  general 
arrangement  by  Congresses  or  Conferences  among  all  the  powers 
of  Europe.  In  none  of  these  things  does  he  see  insuperable 
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(lifGculties,  if  a  great  nation,  like  France,  would  identify  herself 
with  them,  and  make  them  tlie  leading  aim  of  her  external 
policy. 

These  are  worthy  objects ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a 
nation,  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  recommend  them  as  means  of 
regaining  that  importance  in  the  world,  which  can  no  longer  be 
successfully  sought  by  w^ar  and  conquest,  is  the  most  likely  to  ren¬ 
der  them  acceptable  to  other  nations.  Plato  says,  that  a  people 
ought  to  search  out  and  impress  as  its  Governors  the  persons  who 
most  dislike  and  avoid  the  office.  It  is  certain,  that  those  who 
eagerly  thrust  themselves  into  other  people’s  disputes,  though 
it  be  only  as  arbitrators,  are  seldom  very  cordially  welcomed  ; 
and  that  those  are  rarely  the  best  managers  of  other  people’s 
affairs,  who  have  most  taste  for  the  bustle  and  self-importance  of 
management.  If,  however,  men  have  a  taste  for  meddling,  it  is 
better  that  they  should  meddle  to  befriend  others,  than  to  op¬ 
press  and  domineer  over  them ;  and  M.  Duveyrier  is  doing  a 
useful  thing,  in  inculcating  upon  his  countrymen  the  superiority 
of  the  more  philanthropic  mode  of  indulging  the  propensity. 

In  domestic  policy  he  proclaims  the  same  principle,  of  peace¬ 
ful  arbitration  ;  the  adjustment  of  conflicting  interests,  with  the 
least  possible  hardship  and  disturbance  to  any  one.  His  watch¬ 
words  are,  jitstice  and  compromise.  To  postpone  all  partial  in¬ 
terests  to  the  general  interest,  but  to  compensate  liberally  all 
from  whom  sacrifices  of  their  private  interest  are  demanded ;  and 
to  make  up,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  to  the  weaker  and 
less  fortunate  members  of  society,  for  whatever  disadvantages 
they  lie  under  in  their  relations  with  the  strong : — these  are  his 
maxims. 

Under  these  different  heads,  he  opens  various  subjects  of 
discussion ;  some  of  which  are  by  no  means  ripe  for  a  final 
opinion,  and  to  which  we  can  only  cursorily  allude.  That  he 
is  for  a  progressiv’e  reduction  of  protecting  duties,  is  a  matter 
of  course.  He  has,  at  the  same  time,  much  to  say  in  favour  of 
alleviating  the  losses  of  those  who  suffer  by  reforms  in  legislation  ; 
or  even  by  improvements  in  production.  These,  however,  are 
minor  topics  compared  with  one  from  which  no  political  thinker 
of  any  importance  can  now  avert  his  thoughts  ; — the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  existing  relations  between  what  is  designated  as  the 
labouring  portion  of  the  community,  and  their  employers :  the 
question  known  to  Continental  thinkers  under  the  technical 
appellation  of  the  Organization  of  Labour. 

This  is  not  a  subject  upon  which  to  enter  at  the  conclusion  of 
an  article,  nor  is  it  in  any  sense  a  principal  topic  of  M.  Duvey- 
rier’s  book.  He  contents  himself  with  pointing  to  it  in  the 
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distance,  as  a  problem  waiting^  for  a  solution  in  the  depths  of 
futurity.  It  is  possible  that,  like  most  French  philanthropists,  he 
has  in  view,  as  an  ultimate  possibility,  a  greater  degree  of  au¬ 
thoritative  intervention  in  contracts  relating  to  labour,  than 
would  conduce  to  the  desired  end ;  or  be  consistent  with  the 
proper  limits  of  the  functions  of  government.  But  he  proposes 
for  present  adoption,  nothing  but  what  is  reasonable  and  useful. 
He  bids  the  government  encourage  and  favour  what  is  volun¬ 
tarily  done  by  employers  of  labour,  to  raise  their  labourers 
from  the  situation  of  hired  servants,  to  that  of  partners  in  the 
concern,  having  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  profits.  He  recom¬ 
mends  to  honour  and  imitation  the  example  of  M.  Leclaire, 
(mentioned  in  a  former  number  of  this  Review,)  who  has  organised 
his  business  on  the  plan  of  allowing  to  himself,  as  welt  as  to  each 
of  his  employis,  a  fixed  salary ;  and  sharing  the  surplus  among  the 
whole  body  in  rateable  proportion  to  the  salaries ;  and  who,  it 
appears,  has  found  this  system  even  lucrative  to  himself,  as  well 
as  highly  advantageous  to  his  labourers. 

VVe  have  exhibited,  we  think,  enough  of  the  contents  of 
these  volumes  to  justify  our  favourable  opinion  of  them.  On 
the  unfavourable  side  there  is  little  that  we  think  it  important 
to  notice,  except  a  degree  of  flattery  to  some  of  the  Chiefs  of  the 
ruling  pjirty,  and  especially  to  the  present  King  of  the  French  ; — 
probably,  however,  in  the  author’s  eyes,  not  exceeding  the  cour¬ 
tesy  due  to  persons  in  high  authority,  from  one  of  their  own 
supporters,  when  he  volunteers  important,  and  not  always  agree¬ 
able  advice.  The  style  is  easy  and  spirited,  occasionally  rising 
into  eloquence ;  and  not  more  diffuse  than  belongs  to  the- nature 
of  modern  periodical  writing. 
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Art.  VIII. — A  Bill  intituled  an  Act  for  Securing  the  Due  Admi¬ 
nistration  of  Charitable  Trusts  in  England  and  PVales.  Ordered 
by  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  Printed,  19th  February  1846. 

Bill  for  securing  the  due  Administration  of  Charitable 
Trusts  in  England  and  Wales,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
administrative  measures  which  has  been  proposed  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  century. 

It  aifects  more  thanTen  Thousand  Charities,  actually  receiving 
an  income  of  more  than  £1,500,000  a-year,  and  entitled  to  much  - 
more,  and  managed  by  at  least  50,000  Trustees.  The  extent  of 
the  Land  reported  by  the  Commissioners  of  enquiry  into  Charities, 
as  ascertained  by  them  to  belong  to  the  Charities  which  they 
examined,  is  442,915  acres.  The  greater  part  of  this  land  is  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  towns.  Much  of  it,  therefore, 
is  building-ground,  and  the  remainder,  from  its  situation,  more 
valuable  than  the  average  land  of  England.  At  £100  an  acre 
it  would  be  worth  more  than  forty-four  millions.  But  a  large 
portion  of  the  land  is  omitted — the  quantity  not  having  been 
ascertained.  The  sites  of  houses  are  also  omitted,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  charity  land  is  covered  by  them.  In  the 
first  ten  columns  of  the  Analytical  Digest  of  the  Commissioners’ 
Reports,  we  find  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  houses ;  and  as 
there  arc  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four  such  columns,  if  these 
ten  be,  as  is  probably  the  case,  a  fair  specimen,  the  whole  number 
of  houses  must  be  above  sixty-three  thousand  ;  worth,  at  £200  a 
house,  more  than  twelve  millions  more.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  value  of  rent-charges,  mortgages,  and  funded  property.  And 
there  must  be  further  added  the  property  of  the  numerous  Chari¬ 
ties  to  which  the  enquiries  of  the  Commissioners  did  not  extend. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  whole  value  of  the 
lands,  houses,  rent-charges,  and  personal  property  permanently 
dedicated  in  England  and  Wales  to  Charitable  Purposes,  is  not 
less  than  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  millions.  Of  this 
vast  property,  a  considerable  part  is  withheld  by  claimants  under 
adverse  titles,  or  under  no  title  at  all,  or  by  fraudulent  lessees.  Of 
the  remainder,  by  far  the  larger  portion  is  now  employed  usefully, 
but  yet  in  a  manner  capable  of  improvement ;  a  great  portion  is 
wasted  on  purposes  useless,  though  not  positively  injurious  ;  and 
no  inconsiderable  part  is  applied  in  a  manner  absolutely  mischie¬ 
vous, — in  political  corruption,  or  in  the  encouragement  of  idleness 
or  improvidence.  Many  a  borough  owes  its  venal  electors,  and 
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many  a  parish  its  paupers,  to  the  unwise  or  ill-administered  cha¬ 
rities  of  its  benefactors. 

The  only  remedy  by  which  the  robbery,  waste,  or  misapplica¬ 
tion  of  a  charitable  fund  can  be  stopped,  is  an  application  to  the 
Court  of  Chancerj^  That  court  is  unquestionably  in  many  respects 
an  admirable  Tribunal.  It  is  powerful,  wise,  and  just.  If  it  were 
cheap,  if  it  were  only  moderately  costly,  it  would  be  the  best 
court  in  Europe.  Unhappily,  it  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  This  arises  principally  from  its  ex¬ 
cessive  centralization.  Every  matter  referred  to  it  must  be  heard 
and  decided  in  London.  The  first  consequence  is,  that  every 
enquiry,  unless  it  be  a  mere  London  question,  must  be  managed 
by  four  sets  of  Solicitors.  There  must,  first,  be  the  Solicitors  of 
each  party  in  the  country,  and  then  each  of  these  Solicitors  acts 
through  the  London  Solicitor  who  is  his  agent.  Thus  four  sets  of 
expenses  are  incurred.  In  the  next  place,  either  the  whole  evi¬ 
dence  must  be  written,  or  the  witnesses  must  travel  to  London, 
and  remain  there,  until  their  evidence  is  wanted.  Matters  that 
might  be  investigated  and  disposed  of  in  five  or  six  days,  by  a 
Judge  on  the  spot,  last  through  as  many  years,  and  cost  as  many 
hundreds,  when  the  enquiry  takes  place  two  hundred  miles  off, 
and  is  managed  by  persons  who,  as  they  always  urge  in  excuse 
of  their  ignorance  of  facts,  are  mere  agents,  and  must  constantly 
refer  for  information  and  instructions  to  their  country  correspon¬ 
dents.  Under  such  circumstances,  in  any  small  charity,  however 
gross  be  the  fraud,  however  mischievous  the  abuse,  to  invoke  the 
Court  of  Chancery  is  knowingly  and  designedly  to  make  justice 
a  present  of  the  Oyster. 

In  the  Case  of  the  Attorney-general  v.  Nethercoat,  the  income 
of  a  charity  property  worth  about  L.3000,  had  been  misapplied 
In  payment  of  poor  rates  and  church  rates.  An  information  was 
filed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  a  long  litigation  ensued  ;  the 
expense  of  which,  from  time  to  time,  was  partially  defrayed  by 
sales  of  portions  of  the  property.  At  length,  a  final  decree  was 
made,  which  declared  that  the  income  of  the  charity  ought  in 
future  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  not  receiving 
relief  from  the  rates — removed  the  existing  trustees — and  directed 
the  further  costs  to  be  raised  by  sale  or  mortgage,  and  a  scheme 
to  be  framed  for  the  application  of  the  residuary  income. 

The  property  now  remaining  was  an  estate  producing  L.105 
a-ycar.  The  unsatisfied  costs  amounted  to  L.iiOOO.  'I  hat  sum 
was  raised  by  mortgage  at  four  and  a  half  per  cent.  There 
remains  therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  the  charity,  L.15  a-year, 
being  about  one-tenth  of  the  original  income  ! 
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>  In  another  Case,  an  information  was  filed  to  ascertain,  among 
other  things,  the  boundaries  of  some  charity  lands.  A  hedge 
had  been  grubbed  up,  and  the  land  taken  in, by  a  neighbouring 
occupier.  The  site  of  the  hedge  was  worth  about  L.20.  L..200 

was  spent  in  ascertaining  whether  it  belonged  to  the  charity  or 
to  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  freehold.  As  a  general  rule,  it 
may  be  laid  down,  that  the  instant  a  charity  not  exceeding  L.30 
a-year  becomes  the  subject  of  a  suit,  it  is  gone.  One  of  L.60 
a-year  is  reduced  one  half,  one  of  L.lOO  a-year,  one  third.  The 
prudent  friends  of  such  a  charity,  will  submit  to  see  it  misman¬ 
aged  to  any  extent  short  of  the  destruction  of  all  its  utility, 
rather  than  risk  its  utter  annihilation  by  the  ruinous  protection  of 
the  court.  But  a  charity  has  often  in  its  neighbourhood  friends 
who  are  not  prudent,  or  whose  prudence  is  overcome  by  their 
hostility  to  its  actual  administrators  ;  or,  what  is  worse  than  even 
imprudent  friends.  Attorneys  anxious  for  business.  Its  adminis¬ 
tration  is  denounced  in  the  vestry,  or  in  the  town-hall,  as  illegal, 
corrupt,  and  mischievous.  The  Trustees  defend  it  as  one  of  the 
few  samples  of  perfect  wisdom,  and  perfect  disinterestedness. 
The  Attorneys  inflame  the  disputants.  An  information  is  filed, 
costs  are  incurred,  it  is  perceived  that  the  party  which  fails  will 
have  to  pay  the  greater  part  of  them ;  and  the  contest  goes  on 
perhaps,  for  years,  for  no  practical  purposes  but  giving  profit  to 
the  Attorneys,  and  deciding  out  of  whose  pocket  it  is  to  come. 

But  this  enormous,  devouring  expensiveness,  is  not  the  only 
quality  which  unfits  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  Charities.  It  is  subject  to  the  further  defect,  that  its  action 
is  merely  judicial  and  legal.  It  cannot  act,  therefore,  until  it  is 
set  in  motion  by  some  formal  complaint.  Whatever  be  the 
abuses  to  which  a  charity  is  misapplied,  the  court  can  take  na 
notice  of  them,  unless  and  until  some  one  calls  its  attention  by 
a  bill,  a  petition,  or  an  information.  And  the  abuses  which  it 
can  rectify  are  only  technical  abuses;  that  is  to  say,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  property  to  purposes  which  the  founder  did  not 
sanction.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  Trustees  urge,  that  what  are 
called  abuses  are,  in  fact,  improvements  ;  that  they  are  such 
as  the  founder,  if  he  had  lived  in  these  times,  must  have  desired  ; 
that  the  object  which  he  had  in  view  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  has  ceased  to  be  beneficial ;  or  that  the  means  which  he 
directed  to  be  employed,  have  ceased  to  be  eft'ective.  The  Court 
cannot  enter  into  these  questions  of  expediency.  Its  duty  is  to 
see  that  the  Will  of  the  Founder  is  adhered  to.  He  founded,  per¬ 
haps,  a  grammar  school,  in  which  ten  boys  were  to  be  taught 
Latin.  A  commercial  school  has  been  substituted,  in  which  two 
hundred  are  taught  English.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  neighbours 
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protest  that  they  want  a  commercial,  and  do  not  want  a  Latin 
school ;  that  they  show  that  teaching  ten  boys  Latin  would  cost 
more  than  teaching  two  hundred  English  ;  that  ten  boys,  or  five 
boys,  to  whom  Latin  would  be  useful,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
district ;  and  that  there  are  five  hundred  who  wish  to  learn  Eng¬ 
lish.  *  All  this  may  be  true,’  answers  the  Judge  ;  ‘  but  this  court 
‘  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  My  duty  is  to  carry  into  effect  the 
*  trusts  of  the  Testator’s  Will.  If  you  want  to  alter  them,  get  an 
‘  Act  of  Parliament.’  Again,  a  Testator,  only  half  recovered  from 
the  prejudices  of  Popery,  and  the  habits  of  conventual  alms¬ 
giving,  ordered  periodical  distributions  of  money  among  the  indi¬ 
gent.  The  guardians  complain  that  these  distributions  pro¬ 
mote  the  indigence  which  they  were  intended  to  relieve ;  that 
every  distribution  is  followed  by  drunkenness  and  sloth  ;  and 
that  the  parish  is  almost  ruined  by  pauper  settlers,  whom  the 
hope  of  these  distributions  attracts.  They  refer,  perhaps,  to  a 
period  of  parochial  prosperity  and  morality,  when  the  owner  of 
the  estate  liable  to  these  distributions  withheld  them ;  or  the 
Trustees  misapplied  them.  But  the  Charity  Commissioners  have 
discovered  the  charge;  the  owner  has  submitted  to  it;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  temperance  and  industry  of  the  labour¬ 
ers  are  seriously  impaired.  The  Court  can  give  no  relief.  The 
purpose  is  lawful — the  trust  is  explicit.  It  must  be  performed, 
whatever  may  be  the  consequences. 

As  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst  Last  year,  and  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  was  abandoned,  with  many  others  of  inferior  importance,  in 
the  general  sacrifice  made  by  the  Government,  in  July,  of  the 
measures  which  it  found  itself,  or  thought  itself,  unable  to  carry. 
The  present  measure  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  Bill. 
Before  we  consider  its  merits,  we  will  briefly  state  its  principal 
provisions : — 

It  enables  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  appoint  three  Commissioners 
of  Charities,  and  also  two  Inspectors  of  Charities,  who  are  to  be 
the  Immediate  subordinate  officers  of  the  Commissioners.  The 
Commissioners  to  hold  during  good  behaviour  ;  the  Inspectors  to 
be  removable  at  will,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  are  to  appoint  and  remove  at  will  their  Secretary,  Clerks, 
and  other  officers. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Commissioners  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes  : — Ist,  Those  which  affect  all  charities.  2d, 
Those  which  affect  only  charities  whose  income  does  not  exceed 
L.  100  a-year.  3d,  Those  which  affect  only  the  charities  which, 
before  the  municipal  reform  act,  were  vested  in  municipal  cor¬ 
porations. 
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.  I.  They  may  (section  12),  on  the  application  of  the  Trustees, 
direct  the  mortgage,  sale,  or  exchange,  of  all  charity  property, 
the  grant  of  building  and  other  leases,  and  the  working  of  mines. 
This  enables  them  to  act  as  the  managers  of  about  one-iiftieth 
of  the  cultivated  land  of  England.  They  may  (section  20) 
authorize  the  compromise  of  any  claims  by  Charities,  and  any 
complaints  made  on  their  behalf,  against  any  persons,  for  neglect, 
abuse,  or  breach  of  trust.  They  are  required  (sections  20  and 
52)  to  direct  the  modes  in  which  the  accounts  of  all  Charities 
shall  be  kept  and  audited,  and  are  to  receive  every  year  state¬ 
ments  of  their  receipt  and  expenditure.  They  may  (sec¬ 
tions  19,  22,  and  23,)  enquire  into  the  receipt  and  application 
of  the  revenues  of  any  Charity, — require  accounts,  vouchers, 
and  returns,  and  call  before  them  any  trustees  or  officers,  and 
examine  them  on  oath.  They  are  required  (section  53)  once  in 
every  three  years,  to  make  a  report  to  the  Crown  of  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  all  Charities  ;  and  to  state  whether  any  and 
what  Charities  have  ceased  to  be  beneficial,  or  have  become  in¬ 
jurious,  and  what  require  to  be  regulated  or  reformed.  They  are 
(sections  49,  50)  to  register  all  Deeds  affecting  Charities,  and  to 
direct  their  safe  custody,  or  to  take  care  of  them  themselves. 

II.  Such  are  their  general  powers  and  duties.  Those  which 
affect  charities  of  only  L.100  a-year,  are  of  course  still  more 
extensive.  The  material  ones  are  contained  in  sections  10,  13, 
14,  18,  and  19.  On  receiving  any  information  as  to  the  mis¬ 
management  of  such  a  Charity,  the  Commissioners  may  hold  a 
court  on  the  spot,  or  in  the  neighbourhood ;  call  before  them  the 
parties  and  witnesses,  and  summarily  determine  the  matter ; 
order  the  payment  of  money  belonging  to  the  charity  in  the 
hands  of  any  of  its  officers ;  charge  them  with  simple  or  com¬ 
pound  interest ;  may  themselves  remove  Trustees,  and  direct  the 
removal  of  other  officers  guilty  of  abuse,  breach  of  trust,  or  simple 
neglect ;  substitute  new  Trustees,  and  regulate  the  future  man¬ 
agement  of  the  charity.  They  may  appoint  Trustees  where  there 
are  none,  or  an  insufficient  number;  and,  where  the  original  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  charity  have  failed,  they  may  direct  the  property  to  be 
applied  to  such  charitable  purposes  as  they  may  think  fit.  They 
may  (section  50)  rehear  their  own  decisions  within  two  months* 


*  This  time  is  far  too  short.  As  the  bill  stands,  not  only  the 
application  for  rehearing,  but  even  the  decision,  must  be  made  within 
two  months  after  the  original  proceeding.  At  least  four  months  should 
be  allowed  for  an  application  to  rehear,  and  the  court  should  be  required 
to  make  a  final  decision  within  a  given  time,  after  receiving  the  applica¬ 
tion,  or  within  such  further  time  as  they  shall,  from  time  to  time,  ap¬ 
point. 
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after  they  have  been  made,  but  there  is  no  appeal  from  their 
final  determination.  ‘  Their  orders,’  says  the  lOth  section,  ‘are 
‘  to  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  not  subject  to  any  review,  un- 
*  less  the  commissioners  shall  think  fit,  under  the  above-mentioned 
■*  power,  to  rehear  them.’  The  only  check  on  their  discretion  is, 
that,  in  some  cases,  the  consent  of  the  special  visitor  of  the 
charity,  or  of  the  Bishop  where  there  is  no  special  visitor,  is 
required  to  a  change  in  the  application  of  the  fund. 

III.  With  respect  to  the  Charities  formerly  vested  in  muni¬ 
cipal  corporations,  the  Commissioners  may,  under  sections  45 
and  47,  on  the  application  of  ten  householders,  appoint  trustees 
where  none  have  been  appointed  under  the  Municipal  Corpora¬ 
tions’  Act ;  and  where  trustees  have  been  appointed  under  that 
act,  they  may,  on  a  representation  from  ten  householders  that 
the  fair  administration  of  the  trust  is  not  secured,  appoint  such 
a  number  of  additional  trustees  as  they  may  think  necessary 
to  secure  impartiality.  And  in  all  cases  under  the  Municipal 
Corporations’  Act,  except  those  in  which  a  trustee  has  been 
removed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  they  are  to  fill  up  all  future 
vacancies.  In  this  case  alone  their  decision  is  subject  to  appeal, 
which  lies  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Without  doubt  these  are  very  extensive  powers ;  they  are  such 
as  no  English  court,  indeed,  such  as  no  English  Sovereign,  has 
ever  possessed.  The  bill  is  a  step  in  centralization,  as  much  in 
advance  of  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act,  as  that  act  was  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  all  that  had  been  done  before.  That  act  created  about 
sixteen  thousand  guardians ;  but  it  carefully  excluded  the  Com¬ 
missioners  from  any  share  in  their  nomination.  The  Charity 
Commissioners  are  themselves  to  nominate.  They  will  probably 
appoint  several  hundred  trustees  every  year.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  all  the  trustees  of  charities  under  one  hundred  pounds 
a-year,  and  of  the  municipal  charities,  will  be  their  nominees. 
And  whether  appointed  by  them  or  not,  the  whole  body  will  be 
under  their  control.  They  may  harass  them  by  enquiries,  annoy 
them  by  regulations,  censure  them  by  their  Reports  ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  assist  them  in  their  prospective  arrangements,  and 
sanction  their  past  conduct. 

To  defend  such  extraordinary  powers,  it  must  be  shown,  first, 
that  they  are  necessary,  or  at  least  clearly  and  undeniably  ex¬ 
pedient;  and  secondly,  that  the  Commissioners  to  whom  they 
are  to  be  confided,  are  likely  to  be  properly  selected ;  and  when 
selected,  adequately  controlled. 

1.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  their  general  powers,  those 
which  we  have  designated  as  No.  L,  are  absolutely  necessary;  and 
we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  all  of  them  are  expedient. 

The  two  first  powers,  those  toauthorize  the  selling,  mortgaging. 
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exchanging,  and  leasing  all  charity  lands,  and  the  compromise 
of  all  suits,  might  unquestionably,  in  the  hands  of  corrupt  or 
merely  careless  Commissioners,  be  the  means  of  nearly  unlimited 
jobbing.  Under  the  first,  they  may  authorize  almost  any  use 
whatever  to  be  made  of  the  charity  property.  It  may  be  thrown 
into  a  park,  or  remove<l  out  of  sight,  or  converted  into  money, 
or  let  to  a  friend ;  and  as  every  transaction  which  they  sanc¬ 
tion  is  to  be  valid  at  law,  and  in  equity,  there  will  be  no  means 
of  correcting  their  errors.  Under  the  second  power  they  may 
screen  any  amount  of  fraud  or  misconduct.  They  are  empower¬ 
ed  to  put  ‘  a  final  bar  to  all  actions  and  claims  on  the  part  of  a 
*  charity.’  VVe  do  not  say  that  these  powers  ought  not,  in  the 
present  state  of  public  morality,  to  be  given;  but  we  venture  to 
affirm,  that  if  such  powers  had  been  granted  a  hundred  years 
ago,  or  perhaps  fifty  years  ago,  very  little  land  would  now  be  iu 
the  hands  of  charities.  The  triennial  Reports  which  are  to  state 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  all  charities,  and  to  mark  those 
which  have  ceased  to  be  beneficial,  or  require  reform  or  regula¬ 
tion,  will  swell  to  an  extent  which  the  framers  of  the  bill  can 
scarcely  have  contemplated.  The  two  first  volumes  of  the  ana¬ 
lytical  digest  of  charities,  published  in  1842,  which  are  merely 
an  Index,  giving  a  line  or  two  to  each,  contain  sixteen  hundred 
and  fifty  folio  pages.  Of  the  charities  which  they  mention,  how 
many  thousands  require  reform  or  regulation  ?  The  Report,  of 
course,  is  not  to  be  a  dry  statement  that  reform  is  wanting.  It 
must  state  in  each  case  the  abuses  and  imperfections,  and  point 
out  the  remedy.  How  many  volumes  will  be  requisite  ?  How 
much  labour  and  consideration  must  be  employed  on  them? 
What  constant  inquisition  into  the  management  of  each  trust 
will  be  necessary  to  enable  the  commissioners  to  report  that  it 
requires  no  alteration  ?  What  a  field  for  speculation  is  opened 
by  the  duty  of  stating  what  charities  have  ceased  to  be  benefi¬ 
cial  ?  We  think  that  the  better  plan  would  be  to  require  the 
Commissioners  to  Report  as  to  the  merits  only  of  the  charities 
respecting  which  some  specific  complaint  has  been  made  to  them ; 
or  which,  in  their  discretion,  they  may  think  it  is  advisable  to 
bring  before  the  public. 

2.  The  powers  given  to  the  Commissioners  over  charities 
not  exceeding  LhIOO  a-year,  are  Dictatorial.  But  this  is  a  case 
for  a  Dictatorship.  We  have  seen,  that  to  pass  one  of  these 
charities  through  an  expensive  court  is  to  ruin  it.  All  forms 
are  expensive  ;  therefore  the  process  must  be  summary.  All  en¬ 
quiries  carried  on  from  a  distance  are  expensive ;  therefore  tl)e 
tribunal  must  be  local.  All  appeals  are  expensive ;  therefore  its 
sentence  must  be  definitive.  From  these  premises  the  powers 
given  to  the  commissioners  are  logically  inferred. . 
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.  3.  The  powers  of  the  Commissioners  which  respect  municU 
pul  charities  are  less  called  for,  and  we  fear  that  some  of  them 
may  produce  on  the  whole  a  balance  of  inconvenience. 

The  forty-seventh  section  enables  the  Commissioners  to  inter¬ 
fere,  if  ten  freeholders  complain  not  of  any  actual  abuse,  but  that 
an  impartial  administration  of  the  trust  is  not  secured.  If,  for 
instance,  there  are  thirteen  trustees,  ten  Tories  and  three  Whi^s, 
some  electioneering  partisan  or  some  Attorney,  anxious,  like  Gil 
Bias,  pour  le  hien  dcs  pauvres,  may  use  ten  householders  as  his 
puppets  to  support  a  complaint  of  partiality.  He  will  try  to 
show  that  Tory  old  women  are  better  attended  to  than  Whig 
old  women  ;  or  that  a  Tory  pauper  has  been  made  porter,  and  a 
Whig  pauper  dismissed  ;  and  he  will  propose  seven  Whigs  as  ad¬ 
ditional  trustees.  The  existing  Trustees  will  fight  every  case  of 
supposed  partiality,  and  they  will  maintain  that,  even  if  additional 
trustees  are  to  be  appointed,  those  proposed  are  the  very  worst 
that  could  be  selected  ; — that  they  are  men  of  irreligious  habits, 
loose  morals,  and  gross  conversation.  The  proposed  trustees  will 
demand  a  full  opportunity  to  defend  their  characters.  The 
question  whether  A  B,  C  D,  £  F,  G  H,  IK,  and  L  M,  are 
or  are  not  men  of  sound  opinions,  or  irreproachable  behaviour, 
will  become  a  party  contest.  Hosts  of  witnesses  will  depose  on 
each  side,  and  the  peace  of  the  borough  will  be  disturbed  for 
years. 

If  a  jurisdiction  so  liable  to  abuse  is  to  be  given  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  the  least  check  that  can  be  required  is,  that  the 
Commissioners  should  be  empowered  to  throw  the  expense  on  the 
complainants.  We  think,  indeed,  that  in  all  cases  of  complaint 
they  ought  to  have  that  power. 

We  must  add  that  the  forty-eighth  clause,  imposing  a  religious 
test  on  members  of  every  trust  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England,  requires  some  alteration.  This  section  is  a 
repetition,  but  with  one  important  addition,  of  a  clause  which 
was  inserted  in  the  bill  of  last  year  by  the  Committee.  Under 
that  clause,  if  £1000  a-year  had  been  vested  in  Trustees,  in  trust 
as  to  £995  for  a  hospital,  and  £5  for  the  repair  of  a  church,  no 
dissenter  could  have  been  a  member.  But  the  present  bill  adds, 
‘  that  the  concurrence  of  a  trustee  who  has  not  taken  the  pro- 

*  posed  test  shall  not  be  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  acts  of 

*  bis  colleagues.’  It  implies,  therefore,  that  a  dissenter  may,  in 
the  supposed  case,  be  a  trustee,  though  he  must  not  intermeddle 
in  the  Church  of  England  part  of  the  charity.  This,  however, 
requires  to  be  more  clearly  and  definitely  expressed. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  branch  of  the  subject — the  class  from 
which  these  important  functionaries  are  to  be  selected;  the  person 
who  is  to  select  them ;  and  the  tenure  by  which  they  are  to  hold 
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office.  On  the  two  first  of  these  points  the  measure  has  been 
several  times  altered. 

As  it  was  first  introduced  last  year,  the  Commissioners  and 
Inspectors  were  to  be  appointed  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  no  qualification  was  required.  As  it  was  amended  in 
committee,  they  were  all  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor; 
and  the  Commissioners  were  to  consist  of  two  Masters  in 
Chancery  and  a  Barrister  of  ten  years’  standing.  Under  the 
present  bill  the  appointments  still  remain  with  the  Chancellor, 
but  the  persons  eligible  as  Commissioners  are  vice-chancellors, 
masters  in  chancery,  persons  who  have  held  either  of  those 
offices,  or  that  of  chief-justice  of  Bengal,  and  practising  Serjeants- 
or  Barristers  of  twelve  years’  standing.  As  to  the  official  persons 
from  among  whom  the  Commissioners  may  be  selected,  we  have 
no  remark  to  make.  The  prescribed  qualification  secures  their 
being  men  of  legal  knowledge  and  judicial  habits  ;  and  of  suffi¬ 
cient  eminence  to  be  strongly  under  the  control  of  public  opinion. 
No  man  in  such  a  station  would  lend  himself  to  a  job,  personal  or 
political.  The  other  qualification,  twelve  years’  standing  at  the 
Bar,  secures  only  Legal  experience.  We  venture  to  suggest  the 
Conveyancing  Bar  as  likely  to  afford  the  best  candidates.  The 
legal  business  of  the  commissioners  will  be  almost  altogether 
Conveyancing  ;  and  that  Bar,  little  drained  by  preferment,  con¬ 
tains  a  remarkable  proportion  of  men  distinguished  by  learning, 
diligence,  and  talent. 

We  have  seen  that,  as  the  bill  now  stands,  the  appointment  of 
the  Commissioners  rests  with  the  Chancellor,  and  that  it  was 
originally  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  We  should  much 
prefer  its  being  vested  in  the  Crown.  The  Chancellor  must,  of 
course,  have  always  a  preponderating  voice  in  all  legal  appoint¬ 
ments  ;  and,  if  the  appointment  be  under  the  great  seal,  he  will 
be  technically  as  well  as  morally  responsible ;  but,  if  he  have 
the  sole  nomination,  he  alone  will  be  responsible.  If  it  rest 
with  the  Crown,  the  Prime  Minister  at  least  will  share  the  re¬ 
sponsibility.  This  will  be  a  great  safeguard  against  hasty  ap¬ 
pointments.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  substitution  by 
Lord  Brougham,  of  the  Crown  for  the  Chancellor,  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Masters  in  Chancery,  has  been  beneficial.  And  it  must 
be  added  that  there  are  two  ministers,  each  of  whom  will  pro¬ 
bably  come  more  in  contact  with  the  commissioners ;  namely, 
the  Home  Secretary  and  the  President  of  the  Council.  The 
President  of  the  Council  has  now  become  the  English  Minister 
of  Education  ;  and,  we  fear  we  must  add,  that  the  administration 
of  the  poor-laws  now  practically  rests  with  the  Home  Secretary. 
Education,  and  Relief  of  the  Poor,  are  the  two  great  purposes  for 
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which  charities  are  now  founded  or  maintained.  Each  of  these 
ministers  will  find  the  business  of  his  department  materially 
affected  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Commissioners  perform 
their  trust.  An  ill-judging  or  careless  Commissioner  may 
allow  parish  after  parish  to  be  pauperized  by  its  charities.  A 
zealous  and  intelligent  Commissioner  may  materially  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
A  bigoted  or  negligent  Commissioner  may  materially  impede 
them.  Perhaps  the  Chancellor,  the  Home  Secretary,  and  the 
Lord  President,  might  each  nominate  a  Commissioner;  but  we 
had  far  rather  leave  this  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  Cabinet  Minute, 
than  by  Act  of  Parliament.  We  are  not  sure  that  in  a  matter  of 
such  importance  the  first  commissioners  ought  not  to  be  named 
in  the  act. 

As  to  the  Inspectors,  they  are  to  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
commissioners.  ‘  They  are  to  make  such  enquiry,  inspection,  and 
*  examination  in  such  districts,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  as- 
‘  signed  to  them  by  the  commissioners,  and  they  are  to  report 
‘  their  opinion,  and  the  grounds  thereof.’  On  their  activity  and 
zeal,  and,  above  all,  on  their  discretion,  will  mainly  depend  the 
good  working  of  the  measure.  We  think  it  clear,  therefore, 
that  they  ought  to  be  appointed  and  removed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners.  The  labours  of  the  Commissioners  will  be  great,  and 
their  responsibility  anxious,  under  any  circumstances;  but  both 
will  be  much  increased  if  they  have  neither  the  power  to  select 
their  own  instruments ;  nor  the  power  to  remove  them  if  ineffi¬ 
cient  ;  nor  the  influence  which  the  possession  of  these  powers 
confers.  The  number  of  Inspectors,  too,  appears  to  be  insufficient. 
If  each  is  to  have  a  district,  they  must  share  England  and  Wales. 
The  act  may  direct  the  appointment  of  two  Inspectors,  but 
should  enable  the  commissioners  to  appoint  more  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Treasury. 

We  now  come  to  the  Tenure  by  which  the  Commissioners  are 
to  hold.  The  bill,  copying  the  former  bill,  enables  them  to  hold 
during  good  behaviour;  that  is,  for  life — for  who  has  heard 
during  this  century  of  a  great  public  officer  holding  under  good 
behaviour  dismissed  ?  Indolence,  carelessness,  ill-temper,  in¬ 
discretion,  vanity,  intolerance,  altogether,  do  not  amount  to  legal 
misbehaviour;  but  any  one  of  them  would  make  a  man  an  in¬ 
competent,  or  perhaps  a  mischievous.  Commissioner.  In  an 
unparliamentary  office  like  this,  the  only  real  tenure,  during  good 
behaviour,  is  tenure  during  her  Majesty’s  pleasure.  No  man 
holding  under  that  tenure  need  fear  removal  unless  he  deserve 
it ;  and  the  consciousness  that  he  is  subject  to  it  will  prevent 
his  deserving  it. 
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.Having  considered  the  principal  provisions  which  are  contained 
in  the  bill,  we  have  now  to  notice  some  which  we  think  that  it 
ought  to  contain.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  travelling  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Commissioners  or  Inspectors.  For  the  efficient  per¬ 
formance  of  their  functions,  the  commissioners,  however,  must 
frequently  travel,  and  the  inspectors  must  almost  live  on  the 
road.  If  they  are  to  bear  these  expenses  out  of  their  salaries, 
their  interest  will  always  be  in  opposition  to  their  duty.  Pro¬ 
bably  under  the  9th  section  these  expenses  may  be  allowed  to 
the  inspectors  by  the  Treasury.  But  this  power  does  not  extend 
to  the  commissioners.  The  best  course  would  be  to  insert  a 
clause  for  this  purpose,  resembling  the  14th  section  of  the  5  and 
6  Vic.  c.  84 — the  act  creating  the  lunacy  commissioners.  All 
advertisements,  appointments,  and  other  instruments  made  in 

fmrsuance  of  the  act,  ought  to  be  exempted  from  duty, — fol- 
owing  the  precedent  of  the  poor-law  amendment  act,  (4  and 
5  VV.  IV.  cap.  76,  sec.  86.)  These,  however,  are  trifling  omis¬ 
sions.  But  there  is  one  of  considerable  importance.  We  have 
seen  that,  by  the  53d  section,  the  Commissioners  are  to  report 
what  charities  have  ceased  to  be  beneBcial,  or  have  become 
injurious.  But  there  the  bill  stops.  It  neither  authorizes  the 
Commissioners  nor  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  act  on  such  a 
Report.  By  the  19th  section,  indeed,  when  a  charitable  fund 
under  £100  a-year  cannot  be  applied  according  to  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  donor,  the  Commissioners  may  direct  its  application 
to  any  charitable  purpose  whatever.  But  if  it  can  be  applied, 
however  mischievous  the  application  may  be,  they  can  do  nothing 
but  report.  W'e  are  no  advocates  for  any  undue  extension  of  the 
powers  of  the  Commissioners  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt,  we 
think,  that  the  bill  ought  at  least  to  enable  them  to  recommend, 
in  all  such  cases,  a  new  scheme  for  the  application  of  the  fund, 
and  perhaps  to  enable  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  act  on  their 
recommendation.  To  direct  abuses  to  be  reported,  and  yet  leave 
them  unsusceptible  of  reform,  is  worse  than  a  half-measure. 
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Art.  IX The  Collected  Writings  of  VI kvi'T£.u  Savage  Landok. 

With  many  Additions.  Two  volumes,  large  8vo.  London; 

1846. 

^l^HERE  is  perhaps  no  writer  of  the  present  age,  taken  in  the 
whole,  more  likely  to  survive  and  make  acquaintance  with 
another,  than  Mr  Landor.  This  is  often  the  reward  of  those 
writings  which,  on  their  first  appearance,  have  neither  been 
much  depreciated  nor  much  extolled ;  for  the  right  balance  is 
as  apt  to  be  lost  by  a  sudden  jerk  upward,  as  by  a  stone  thrown 
in.  Mr  Landor  has  avoided  both  extremes.  Wisdom  may  have 
feared  him  as  something  dangerous  ;  but  Folly  has  avoided  him 
as  something  incomprehensible.  He  has  been  left  to  take  his 
solitary  way ;  and  has  omitted  no  privilege  of  singularity  that 
belonged  to  it.  With  one  hand  resting  near  the  heart  of  Southey, 
he  has  clenched  and  thrust  the  other  into  the  face  of  every  God 
of  Southey’s  idolatry.  A  writer  of  the  extremest  liberal  opinions, 
he  has  desired  not  to  be  confounded  ‘  with  the  Coxes  and  Foxes 
of  the  age.’  A  declared  Republican,  though  the  representative 
of  an  ancient  family,  he  has  rebuked  ‘  the  drunken  democracy  of 
‘  Mr  William  Pitt.’  But  of  this  wayward  spirit,  we  are  bound 
to  add,  there  has  been  much  less  of  late  than  of  old.  The 
violent  and  capricious  will  has  not  so  often  run  before,  and  com¬ 
mitted,  the  masculine  intellect.  The  phrases  just  now  quoted, 
are  not  even  preserved  in  this  edition.  And  other  evidence  is 
here,  of  abated  bitterness,  of  enlarged  and  manly  tenderness, 
and  of  wisdom  as  generous  and  cordial  as  it  is  lofty  and  pure. 

In  these  volumes  are  collected,  for  the  first  time,  the  entire 
works  of  this  remarkable  writer.  Here  are  his  Poems,  both 
English  and  Latin,  with  many  large  and  striking  additions,  (we 
may  instance  the  series  of  Hellenics ;)  his  'I’ragedies,  his  Dra-  ; 
matic  Fragments,  and  a  new  five-act  Play  on  the  Siege  of  An¬ 
cona,  (all  which  he  modestly  classes  under  the  general  title  of 
Acts  and  Scenes, — describing  them  as  Imaginary  Conversations  in 
Metre  ;)  and  his  Examination  of  Shakespeare  ;  his  Ptntameron  ;  ■ 

and  his  Pericles  and  Aspasia  ; — bearing,  every  one  of  them,  the 
marks  of  thorough  revision,  and  enriched,  especially  the  Pericles, 
with  innumerable  new  passages  quite  worthy  of  the  old.  Of 
these  last- named  books  it  is  notour  present  intention  to  speak;  but 
we  cannot  pass  them  in  even  this  recital,  without  remarking  that 
in  them,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  of  his  writings,  (and 
eminently  in  the  exquisite  Pentameron,  where  Petrarch  and  ‘ 
Boccaccio  converse ;  and  in  the  Shakespeare  Examination,  where  I 
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>Uic  great  poet  speaks  as  the  author  of  Hamlet  and  Othello  might 
Jiavo  spoken  ;)  Air  Landor’s  genius  has  thoroughly  subjected 
itself  to  those  of  his  characters.  Every  word  they  utter  in  these 
books,  issues  out  a  sense  of  the  beauty  and  wisdom  with  which 
they  had  affected  the  writer’s  soul ;  nor  do  we  feel  surer  of  the 
destiny  of  any  existing  works  with  future  generations.  What 
remains  to  be  named  of,  the  Collection,  are  those  famous  Dia¬ 
logues  with  which  Mr  Landor’s  name  is  most  extensively 
associated. 

It  is  twenty-two  years  since  the  Imaginary  Conversations  were 
noticed  in  this  Journal.  They  consisted  then  of  thirty-six  Dia¬ 
logues,  and  were  comprised  in  two  volumes.  In  the  course  of 
the  five  following  years,  the  volumes  increased  to  five,  and  the 
Dialogues  to  eighty-two.  In  number,  without  naming  their  en¬ 
largement  and  increase  in  other  respects,  the  latter  now  amount 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  occupy  nearly  a  volume  and  a 
half  of  this  general  edition ;  which,  we  may  remark,  is  beauti¬ 
fully,  clearly,  and  not  too  minutely  printed,  in  the  form  of  double 
columns. 

Certainly  no  other  book  of  Conversations,  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  can  be  said  in  all  respects  to  compare  with  them. 
We  do  not  speak  merely  of  the  ‘  Dialogues’  between  Theron  and 
Aspasio,  Hylas  and  Philonous,  and  other  ideal  personages ; — in 
which  writers,  great  and  small,  the  Berkeleys  and  the  Harveys, 
have  recommended  their  respective  systems  of  Aletaphysics  or 
Divinity ; — but  of  Dialogues  attributed  to  real  people,  such  as 
those  by  Langhorne,  Lyttelton,  and  Hurd.  Of  these,  Lang- 
horne’s  little  book,  in  which  Charles  the  Second  and  his  Wits 
are  speakers,  is  perhaps  the  liveliest  and  most  in  character. 
Lyttelton  is  also  amusing,  and  not  uncharacteristic.  Hurd, 
though  occasionally  warmed  by  recollections  of  poetry  and  ro¬ 
mance,  is  on  the  whole  politely  cold.  If  we  went  abroad  to 
pursue  the  comparison,  we  should  say,  passing  Fenelon,  Paschal, 
aiul  Fontenelle,  that  perhaps  the  best  Dialogues  for  charac¬ 
ter,  written  up  to  the  time  of  Mr  Landor,  since  the  time  of 
their  great  European  inventor,*  Plato,  (for  the  Indians  were 
before  the  Greek  in  the  form,  as  well  as  in  much  of  the  matter 
of  his  reasoning,)  are  those  in  the  celebrated  Corteyiano  of 
RaflFaelle’s  friend,  Castiglione ;  in  which  Bembo  and  others  are 
the  speakers.  There  is  a  good  old  English  translation,  with  the 
title  of  the  Court-Gentleman. 

When  this  Journal  formerly  spoke  of  the  Imaginary  Conversa¬ 
tions,  it  was  pointed  out  how  exquisite  the  discrimination  of 
character  was  in  many  cases,  and  how  strange  and  wilful  the 
indifference  to  it  in  others  ;  How  imperfect  the  dramatic  apprecia- 
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tion  of  the  intellect  of  the  speakers,  and  of  the  literary  tone  of 
the  age,  for  example,  in  such  Dialogues  as  those  of  Hume  and 
Home  ; — how  perfect  in  such  as  Elizabeth  and  Burleigh,  Ascham 
and  Jane  Grey,  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn,  Burnet  and  Hardcastle  ; 
and  in  all  those  of  the  Men  and  Women  of  Antiquity.  We 
might  again  take  up  and  pursue  this  contrast.  We  might  show 
how  subtle  and  exact  the  art  which  sets  before  us  the  colloquy 
of  Marvel  and  Parker’,  of  the  Emperor  of  China  and  his  Minister, 
of  Rochefoucault  and  La  Fontaine,  of  Melancthon  and  Calvin,  of 
Steele  and  Addison,  of  Lucian  and  Timotheus  ;  and  of  other  and 
grander  Voices  from  the  graves  of  Greece  and  Rome— while 
we  condemned,  for  mere  wilful  singularity  and  want  of  keeping, 
the  hearty,  instead  of  dry  tone  of  his  Washington;  the  odd 
retinence  of  his  Abbi  Delilte,  who,  being  the  most  talkative 
Frenchman  on  record,  lets  the  Englishman  have  almost  all  the 
talk  to  himself;  the  mere  self-ventriloquizing  of  his  Franklins, 
Southeys,  Rotnillys,  Sheridans,  Talleyrands,  and  even  his  Gali¬ 
leos  and  Miltons  ; — his  well-educated  language,  where  no  such 
advantage  could  possibly  have  been  heard  of ;  and  his  high  rea¬ 
soning  powers,  where  nothing  of  the  kind  existed.  In  one  of 
the  many  additions  to  the  old  Dialogues  which  we  observe  in 
this  Collection,  there  is  indeed  an  answer  attempted  on  the 
latter  point.  Mr  Landor  intimates  that  no  one  would  care  for 
his  statesmen  and  kingly  interlocutors  of  the  inferior  class,  if  he 
were  to  show  them  as  they  show  themselves, — encrusted  with  all 
the  dirtiness  they  contract  in  public  life,  in  the  debility  of  igno¬ 
rance,  in  the  distortion  of  prejudice,  or  in  the  trickery  of  parti¬ 
sanship.  He  reasons  that,  principles  and  ideas  being  his  objects, 
they  must  not  only  be  reflected  from  high  and  low,  but  must  also 
be  exhibited  where  people  can  see  them  best,  and  are  most 
inclined  to  look  at  them  ;  and  he  implies  that  if  this  is  a  blemish 
in  his  book,  it  is  one  his  book  would  be  worse  without. 

We  doubt  this.  We  have  great  faith  for  what  is  exact  and 
true  in  every  thing,  and  would  for  the  most  part  leave  it  to  tell 
for  what  it  simply  is.  And  we  suspect  the  secret  of  these  per¬ 
verse  departures  from  obvious  character,  to  lie  no  deeper  than 
Mr  Landor’s  substitution  of  his  own  caprice  and  pleasure  for  all 
other  considerations.  It  is  very  clear  to  us  in  such  cases,  that  it 
is  Mr  Landor  himself  who  is  too  plainly  visible  throughout, 
whomsoever  he  makes  the  organ  of  his  opinions  ;  and  with  all 
our  hearty  admiration  of  him, — we  must  own  that  in  the  special 
instances  adverted  to,  we  are  obstructed  and  thrown  back  by 
an  amount  of  this  personal  wilfulness,  far  from  becoming  such 
an  arbiter  and  universalist  as  we  otherwise  gladly  recognize  in 
him.  His  opinions  are  then  greatly  too  much  at  the  command 
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of  his  predilections  ; — sometimes  of  his  momentary  humours. 
He  has  capricious  enmities,  and  unreasonable  likings.  You  see 
assent  and  dissent  occasioned  by  mere  regard  for  one  speaker) 
and  dislike  for  another.  He  runs  into  violent  hyperboles  both  of 
praise  and  blame  ;  is  a  great  deal  too  fond,  for  a  demonstrative 
critic,  of  sweeping  preferences  of  this  and  that,  to  *  all  ’  that 
*  ever’  was  written  in  *  any  ’  age  or  country  ;  is  apt  to  have  more 
images  than  arguments,  owing  to  the  same  exuberance  of  fancy  ; 
sometimes  allows  his  robust  animal  spirits  to  swell  to  insolence, 
or  to  degenerate  into  coarseness ;  is  often  too  prolix  in  his  jokes 
and  stories  ;  and  (to  get  rid  as  fast  as  we  can  of  these  objections 
on  limited  points)  is  too  much  tempted,  by  the  nicety  and 
exactness  of  his  scholarship,  to  substitute  verbal  criticism  for 
spiritual ;  and  to  tire  his  readers  with  accumulated  objections  to 
people  whom  the  world  have  long  ceased  to  make  gods  of. 

But,  these  drawbacks  stated,  how  little  in  reality  they  affect  the 
great  bulk  of  these  Conversations.  What  a  weighty  book  they 
make  !  How  rich  in  scholarship ;  how  correct,  concise,  and 
pure  in  style ;  how  full  of  imagination,  wit,  and  humour ;  how 
well  informed,  how  bold  in  speculation,  how  various  in  interest, 
how  universal  in  sympathy  I  In  these  hundred  and  twenty-five 
Dialogues,  making  allowance  for  every  shortcoming  or  excess, 
the  most  familiar  and  the  most  august  shapes  of  the  Past  are 
reanimated  with  vigour,  grace,  and  beauty.  Its  long  dead  ashes 
rekindle  suddenly  their  wonted  fires,  and  again  shoot  up  into 
warmth  and  brightness.  *  Large  utterances,’  musical  and  varied 
voices,  *  thoughts  that  breathe’  for  the  world’s  advancement, 
‘words  that  burn’  against  the  world’s  oppression,  sound  on 
throughout  these  lofty  and  earnest  pages.  We  are  in  the  high 
and  goodly  company  of  Wits  and  Men  of  Letters ;  of  Church¬ 
men,  Lawyers,  and  Statesmen  ;  of  Party  men,  Soldiers,  and 
Kings ;  of  the  most  tender,  delicate,  and  noble  Women  ;  and  of 
Figures  that  seem  this  instant  to  have  left  for  us  the  Agora  or 
the  Schools  of  Athens, — the  Forum  or  the  Senate  of  Rome.  At 
one  moment  we  have  politicians  discussing  the  deepest  questions 
of  state ;  at  another,  philosophers  still  more  largely  philosophiz¬ 
ing  ; — poets  talking  of  poetry,  men  of  the  world  of  worldly  mat¬ 
ters,  Italians  and  French  of  their  respective  Literatures  and 
Manners.  Whether  such  a  book  obtains  its  meed  now  or  here¬ 
after,  will  be  the  least  part  of  its  writer’s  concern ;  whether  it 
is  to  be  read  in  the  present  age  or  the  next,  may  occupy  his 
thought  no  more  than  whether  in  the  morning  or  the  afternoon 
of  the  present  day.  When  the  young  gentleman  who  fancied 
his  acquaintance  and  patronage  would  be  a  comfort  to  Doctor 
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Johnson,  grieved  very  much  to  think  that  the  introduction  must 
lie  over  for  a  little  while,  the  Doctor  remarked,  in  bis  heavy 
solid  way,  ‘  Why,  sir,  I  can  wait !  ’  So  can  Mr  Landor. 

*  Are  you  certain  that  in  their  inferences  they  are  all  quite 

*  sound?’ — is  one  of  the  new  question8,in  one  of  the  old  Dialogues. 

*  Indeed,’  is  Mr  Landor’s  candid  and  sufficient  answer,  *  I  do 

*  not  know  perfectly  that  they  are ;  but  they  will  give  such 

*  exercise  in  discussing  them,  as  always  tends  to  make  other 
‘  men’s  healthier.’  Nothing  can  more  truly  indicate  what  is 
probably,  after  all,  their  greatest  charm.  Mr  Landor’s  genius 
has  a  wonderfully  suggestive  quality.  Even  where  he  most 
otfends  against  taste  or  judgment,  he  rarely  fails  to  stimulate 
thought  and  reflection.  Paradoxes,  in  him  simply  wilful  and 
preposterous,  will  often  be  found  to  contain  very  profound 
truths  for  us.  We  may  assent  or  we  may  oppose,  but  we  must 
think  when  in  company  with  him  ;  and  we  shall  always  find 
ourselves  the  wealthier  for  what  thought  germinates  within  us. 
How  much  the  more  when,  in  his  higher  and  nobler  compo¬ 
sitions,  we  see  Suggestion  drop  its  richest  fruit  in  perfected  and 
consummate  Truths;  and  when  every  thought  and  feeling  are 
such,  as  he  who  writes  must  have  been  the  better  for  having 
entertained  and  uttered,  and  we  who  read  are  certainly  the 
better  and  the  happier  for  being  permitted  to  partake.  There 
are  differences  in  the  Dialogues  as  striking,  as  between  the 
summer  air  on  a  mountain  top,  and  the  crowded  atmosphere  of 
a  busy  city.  But  the  reader  will  make  his  choice  according  to 
his  temper  ;  for  in  both,  as  Jacques  hath  it,  there  is  *  much  mat- 

*  ter  to  be  heard  and  learn’d.’ 

Nor  need  he  fear  that  his  temper  will  be  ruffled,  here,  by  the 
eccentric  spelling  which  prevailed  in  former  editions  of  the  /ma~ 
ginary  Conversations.  In  the  book  before  us,  to  reverse  a  re¬ 
proach  we  have  heard  levelled  against  his  orthographic  infideli¬ 
ties,  Mr  Landor  spells  like  a  Christian.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  guess  why,  unless  some  friend  has  been  at  the  pains  to  assure 
him  that  a  popular  appreciation  of  his  writings  had  been  some¬ 
what  intercepted,  by  a  prevalent  notion  that  he  had  not  been 
taught  spelling.  A  conversion  it  certainly  is  not.  It  is  a  mere 
tribute  to  fashion,  a  kind  of  sacrifice  to  ignorance ;  for  we 
observe  evidence  in  the  additions  to  the  old  dialogue  of  Johnson 
and  Horne  Tooke,  of  even  the  strengthening  and  deepening  of 
his  orthographic  heresy ;  and,  beside  these  multitudinous 
additions,  there  is  an  entirely  new  Dialogue  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  between  the  same  speakers.  We  will  quote  the  conclu¬ 
ding  sentences  of  it.  It  seems  to  us,  that,  under  Johnson’s  self- 
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defence  against  his  critic,  the  writer  conceals  a  personal  reference 
sufficiently  free  from  intemperance  or  vanity,  to  be  read  with 
pleasure.  There  is  that  in  it  which  would  go  far  to  reconcile 
many  otherwise  jarring  opinions  in  these  volumes,  and  justify 
the  half-aristocratic,  half-republican  cast  of  Mr  Landor’s  creed. 
He  is,  after  all,  *  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane ;  *  and 
his  democracy  is  rather  classical  than  of  northern  growth. 

Horne  Tooke  warns  the  Doctor  against  his  prejudices,  and 
receives  this  answer — 

‘Prejudices  I  may  have;  for  what  man  is  without  them?  hut  mine, 
sir,  are  not  such  as  tend  to  the  relaxation  of  morals,  the  throwing  down 
of  distinctions,  the  withholding  of  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,  hon¬ 
our  to  whom  honour.  You  and  your  tribe  are  no  more  favourable  to 
liberty  than  1  am.  The  chief  difference  is,  and  the  difference  is  wide 
indeed,  that  I  would  give  the  larger  part  of  it  to  the  most  worthy,  you 
to  the  most  unworthy.  1  would  exact  a  becoming  deference  from  in¬ 
feriors  to  superiors ;  and  I  would  not  remove  my  neighbour's  landmark, 
swearing  in  open  court  that  there  never  was  any  but  an  imaginary  line 
between  the  two  parties.  Depend  upon  it,  if  the  time  should  come  when 
you  gentlemen  of  the  hustings  have  persuaded  the  populace  that  they 
may  hoot  down  and  trample  on  men  of  integrity  and  information,  you 
yourself  will  lead  an  uncomfortable  life,  and  they  a  restless  and  profitless 
one.  No  man  is  happier  than  he  who,  being  in  a  humble  station,  is 
treated  with  affability  and  kindness  by  one  in  a  higher.  Do  you  believe 
that  any  opposition,  any  success,  against  this  higher,  can  afford  the  same 
pleasure  ?  If  you  do,  little  have  you  lived  among  the  people  whose 
cause  you  patronise,  little  know  you  of  their  character  and  nature.  We 
are  happy  by  the  interchange  of  kind  offices,  and  even  by  the  expression 
of  good-will.  Heat  and  animosity,  contest  and  conflict,  may  sharpen 
the  wits,  although  they  rarely  do  ;  they  never  strengthen  the  understand¬ 
ing,  clear  the  perspicacity,  guide  the  judgment,  or  improve  the  heart.’ 

It  would  be  too  curious  a  labour  to  indicate  all  the  additions 
and  interpolations  to  the  old  Dialogues  that  have  been  made  in 
this  collection.  In  amount,  we  imagine,  they  would  form  little 
less  than  a  sixth  or  seventh  of  the  original ;  yet  so  skilfully  are 
they  interwoven,  that  to  track  and  follow  them  is  difficult.  We 
find  them  in  no  case,  for  instance,  interfere  with  that  remarkable 
tact  in  the  conduct  of  the  Dialogues,  by  which  a  singular  variety 
of  topics  is  always  sustained  in  each,  without  undue  or  violent 
transition  ;  or  any  thing  more  of  abruptness  than  should  charac¬ 
terise  the  freedom  and  strength  of  conversation,  and  convey  that 
mingled  tone  of  study  and  society,  which  David  Hume  lays  down 
to  be  the  master-art  of  this  style  of  composition.  But  though 
we  cannot  describe  the  whole  of  Mr  Landor’s  labours  in  this 
respect,  we  will  endeavour,  before  we  pass  to  those  which 
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are  here  printed  for  the  first  time,  to  indicate  some  few  of  the 
principal  additions  to  the  more  prominent  of  the  old  Conversa> 
tions. 

We  observe  not  a  few  in  the  exquisite  Dialogue  intituled 
Brooke  and  Sidney.  The  stately,  romantic,  metaphoric  tone  of 
their  friendship,  as  we  find  it  in  Sir  Fulke  Greville’s  (Lord 
Brooke)  Life  of  Sir  Philip,  seems  to  us  happily  caught  in  what 
follows : — 

‘  Brooke.  I  come  ajain  unto  the  woods  and  unto  the  wilds  of  Pens- 
hurst,  whither  my  heart' and  the  friend  of  my  heart  have  long  invited  me. 

*  Sidney.  Welcome,  welcome!  How  delightful  it  is  to  see  a  friend 
after  a  length  of  absence  !  How  delightful  to  chide  him  for  that  length 
of  absence,  to  which  we  owe  such  delight. 

<  Brooke.  I  know  not  whether  our  names  will  be  immortal ;  I  am 
sure  our  friendship  will.  For  names  sound  only  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  while  friendships  are  the  purer,  and  the  more  ardent,  the  nearer 
they  come  to  the  presence  of  God,  the  sun  not  only  of  righteousness  but 
of  love.  Ours  never  has  been  chipt  or  dimmed  even  here,  and  never 
shall  be. 

‘  Sidney.  Let  me  take  up  your  metaphor.  Friendship  is  a  vase  which, 
when  it  is  flawed  by  heat  or  violence  or  accident,  may  as  well  be  broken 
at  once ;  it  can  never  be  trusted  after.  The  more  graceful  and  orna¬ 
mental  it  was,  the  more  clearly  do  we  discern  the  hopelessness  of  re¬ 
storing  it  to  its  former  state.  Coarse  stones,  if  they  are  fractured,  may 
be  cemented  again  ;  precious  ones,  never.' 

There  is  another  fine  interpolation  on  Chivalry,  and  on  those 
subtle  compensations  for  supposed  failure  in  this  world,  which 
fall  to  the  lot  of  pure  and  high  imaginations.  It  is  better  to 
suffer,  reasons  Philip  with  Brooke,  than  to  lose  the  power  of 
suffering.  The  life  has  not  been  idly  spent,  which  has  been 
mainly  spent  in  conciliating  the  generous  affections ;  and  he 
who  can  bring  before  his  death-bed  even  the  empty  image  he 
has  long,  though  in  vain,  adored,  has  not  wholly  lived  in  vain. 
The  friends  indulging  throughout  these  tender,  solemn,  and  ro¬ 
mantic  themes,  Sidney  fitly  closes  the  conversation  (as  if  he  had 
come  to  it  from  the  reading  of  Ariosto)  with  a  comparison  of  the 
sound  of  a  distant  sea, — breaking  heavily  on  the  pauses  of  con¬ 
versation,  in  the  stillness  of  midnight,  to  what  he  could  imagine 
the  sound  of  a  giant  might  be,  who,  coming  back  from  travel 
to  some  smooth,  still,  and  solitary  place,  with  all  his  armour  and 
all  his  spoils  about  him,  casts  himself  down  to  rest. 

In  the  Dialogue  headed  Porson  and.  Southey  there  are  novel¬ 
ties  we  less  admire,  but  also  some  that  strongly,  and  some  that 
pleasantly,  appeal  to  us.  When  the  poet  of  Keswick  tells  us 
with  what  a  delightful  *  summer  murmur  of  fostering  modula- 
‘  tion’  his  friend  of  Ilydal  Mount  is  apt  to  read  his  own  verses 
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aloud,  we  can  fancy  few  thin^  more  happily  said.  When  he 
describes  himself  far  from  confident  that  any  of  us  ever  speak 
quite  correctly,  of  those  who  differ  from  us  essentially  in  taste, 
in  opinion,  or  even  in  style,  it  seems  to  us  well  worth  con¬ 
sideration  if  that  be  not  so.  Where  we  may  even  cordially  wish 
to  do  it,  true  it  is,  that  we  are  apt  to  lay  restraint  on  ourselves, 
and  to  dissemble  a  part  of  our  convictions.  There  is  also  a 
sound  objection  by  Porson,  to  what  we  think  a  fallacy  as  to  the 
object  of  criticism, — that  ‘  the  aim  of  an  author  being  such  or 
*  such,  the  only  question  is  whether  he  has  attained  it.’  The 
real  matter  of  consideration  should  surely  be, — not  whether  a 
foolish  man  has  succeeded  in  a  foolish  undertaking, — but  whether 
his  production  is  worth  any  thing,  and  why  it  is,  or  why  it  is 
not.  We  like  also  the  rough,  quaint.  Professorial  touch,  in  the 
comparison  of  Crabbe  and  Young,  where  it  is  said  that  in  some 
parts  of  his  writings  our  modern  Hogarth  ‘  wrote  with  a  two- 
‘  penny  nail,  and  scratched  rotigh  truths  and  rogue’s  facts  on 
‘  mud  walls.’  And  all  readers  will  admire,  whether  in  all  re¬ 
spects  assentingly  or  not,  the  picturesque  distinction  which  the 
talkers  strike  out  between  Bacon  and  Shakespeare. 

‘  Porson.  At  Cambridge  we  rather  discourse  on  Bacon,  for  we  know 
him  better.  He  was  immeasural>Iy  a  less  wise  man  than  Shak^peare, 
and  not  a  wiser  writer:  for  he  knew  his  fellow-man  only  as  he  saw  him 
in  the  street  and  in  the  court,  which  indeed  is  but  a  dirtier  street  and  a 
narrower:  Shakspeare,  who  also  knew  him  there, knew  him  every  where 
else,  both  as  he  was  and  as  he  might  he. 

‘  Southey.  There  is  as  great  a  difference  between  Shakspeare  and 
Bacon,  as  between  an  American  forest  and  a  London  timber-yard.  In 
the  timber-yard  the  materials  are  sawed,  and  squared,  and  set  across  :  in 
the  forest  we  have  the  natural  form  of  the  tree,  all  its  growth,  all  its 
branches,  all  its  leaves,  all  the  mosses  that  grow  about  it,  all  the  birds 
and  insects  that  inhabit  it ;  now  deep  shadows  absorbing  the  whole  wil¬ 
derness  ;  now  bright  bursting  glades,  with  exuberant  grass  and  flowers 
and  fruitage;  now  untroubled  skies;  now  terrific  thunderstorms;  every 
where  multiformity,  every  where  immensity.’ 

There  is  nothing  Mr  Landor  so  freely  indulges  (we  say  it  to 
bis  honour)  as  this  impassioned  admiration  of  the  greatest  of 
poets.  It  breaks  from  him,  in  this  revision  of  his  writings,  on 
all  possible  occasions.  All  that  he  had  said  of  old  he  says 
afresh,  enlarges  it,  adds  to  it,  multiplies  it  fifty-fold.  ‘  Glory 
‘  to  thee  in  the  highest,  thou  confidant  of  our  Creator  1  ’  is  one 
of  his  daring  but  not  irreverent  exclamations.  And  this  glory 
he  seeks  to  render,  with  all  his  prose  and  with  all  his  verse, — 
breaking  into  verse  when  prose  fails  him. 

*  Delille.  And  yet  how  enthusiastic  is  your  admiration  of  Shakspeare  ! 
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*  Landor.  He  lighted  with  bis  golden  lamp  on  high 
The  unknown  regions  of  the  human  heart, 

Sbow’d  its  bright  fountains,  show’d  its  rueful  wastes. 

Its  shoals  and  headlands ;  and  a  tower  he  raised 
Refulgent,  where  eternal  breakers  roll. 

For  all  to  see,  hut  no  man  to  approach.’ 

It  is  curious  that,  in  the  only  detraction  we  see  made  from 
Shakespeare  in  these  added  passages,  we  detect  Mr  Landor’s 
only  critical  fallacy  in  reference  to  him.  Speaking  of  his 
Clowns,  he  remarks  that  they  should  appear  in  their  proper  . 
places ;  for  that  a  picture  by  Morland  or  Frank  Hals  ought  never 
to  break  a  series  of  Frescoes  by  the  hand  of  Kaifaelle,  or  of 
senatorial  portraits  animated  by  the  sun  of  Titian.  But  it  is  not 
the  same  thing.  Shakespeare’s  rudest  Clowns  have  a  fitness  in 
them  that  does  not  break  the  line  of  order,  of  grace,  or  of  pity, 
in  relation  to  which  they  may  happen  to  stand.  Tragedy  and 
Beauty  are  theirs,  when  there  is  need  of  either ;  and,  lurking 
underneath  their  jests,  lie  the  utmost  depths  of  feeling  and 
reflection. 

In  that  conversation  of  Delille  and  Landor  the  insertions  are 
extremely  numerous.  Among  the  most  striking  are  the  com¬ 
parison  of  Gibbon  and  Voltaire,  some  defensive  allusions  to 
Johnson’s  critical  faculty,  the  account  of  the  writer’s  own  early 
studies,  and  a  remark  on  the  sources  of  satirical  inspiration. 
Mr  Landor  seems  to  think  that  no  good  writer  was  ever  long 
neglected  ;  no  great  man  overlooked  by  men  equally  great. 
Certainly  impatience  is  some  proof  of  inferior  strength,  and  in 
some  cases  perhaps  a  destroyer  of  what  little  there  may  be ;  but 
the  doctrine  may  be  carried  too  far.  And  let  us  say  that  we  do 
not  go  the  whole  of  Mr  Landor’s  lengths  against  the  versifica¬ 
tion  of  Boileau.  In  the  observation  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
heroic  verses  in  the  French  language  may  be  read  with  more 
facility  as  anapaestic  than  as  iambic,  we  may  agree  without 
arriving  at  the  adverse  inference.  The  cause,  in  fact,  proceeds 
from  the  variety  of  accent,  and  a  far  greater  freedom  of  it  than 
in  English  verse.  In  what  is  charged  as  a  fault,  resides  what  we 
think  the  tact  and  delicacy  of  this  versification.  The  ground 
is  iambic ;  and  the  very  changes  made  upon  it  are  (so  to  speak) 
iamhicized  by  means  of  rests  and  pauses. 

Finding  ourselves  on  this  subject,  we  may  remark,  that  in  one 
of  the  Dialogues  now  first  printed,  we  observe  some  heresies  on 
the  harmony  and  construction  of  English  verse ;  which  we  can 
only  attribute  to  the  inveterate  force  of  Mr  Landor’s  classical 
associations,  and  habit  of  referring  in  all  cases  to  ancient  forms. 
For  example,  be  divides  Milton’s  famous  line, 

‘  With  them  from  bliss  to  the  bottomless  deep,’ 
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into  dactyls;  making  the  pauses  at  *from*  and  ‘bottomless.’ 
This  is  altogether  wrong.  The  pause  is  at  ‘  bliss,’  and  then 
comes  an  anapaest,  which  hurries  us  finely  to  the  close.  How 
could  Mr  Landor  suppose  that  Milton  would  suddenly  begirt 
dancing  to  hell  in  this  manner,  in  dactyls  ? 

‘  With  them  frOm  |  bliss  to  thS  |  bottomless  deep! 

In  the  same  mistaken  way,  he  asks  by  what  ingenuity  we  can 
erect  into  a  verse  another  of  Milton’s  lines — 

‘  In  the  bosom  of  bliss,  and  light  of  light  ?  * 

We  answer, — by  a  pause  at  ‘  bliss,’  with  a  corresponding 
hurry  on  the  words  ‘  in  the,’  to  warrant  it,  and  heighten  the 
luxury  of  the  repose, — 

‘  In  the  bosom  of  bliss - and  light  of  light.’ 

These  are  among  the  niceties  of  the  art  musical,  which  Mr 
Landor  is  often  curiously  indifferent  to.  He  even  quotes  a 
famous  chorus  from  Samson  Agonistes,  in  proof  that  Milton 
must  have  ‘intended’  it  to  be  inharmonious.  Oh,  nol  The 
great  poet  had  no  such  intention.  In  that  kind  of  half- 
prose  and  half-verse,  lay  the  earnestness  which  was  meant,  there, 
to  constitute  the  soul  of  the  music.  Mr  Landor  proceeds 
to  allude,  with  infinite  scorn,  to  those  writers  of  English 
verse  who  think  it  necessary,  as  he  says,  to  ‘  shovel  in  the  dust 
‘  of  a  discord’  now  and  then.  But  shovelling  in  the  dust  of  a 
discord,  is  not  a  good  metaphor ;  nor  is  good  musical  reason¬ 
ing  implied  in  it, — as  musicians  would  tell  Mr  Landor.  The 
use  of  the  discord  is  a  principle  in  music,  and  an  exquisite 
increase  of  the  harmony.  There  is  not  a  more  honied  drop  irt 
music  than  what  is  technically  called  the  ‘  resolution  of  the  dis- 
‘  cord  ;’  that  is  to  say,  the  note  that  follows  it,  and  which  it  is 
intended  to  prepare.  We  are  reminded  of  the  pleasing  lines  of 
Mr  Leigh  Hunt,  which  happen  to  be  much  to  the  purpose : 

‘  Sorrow,  to  him  that  lias  a  true-touch’d  ear. 

Is  but  the  discord  of  a  warbling  sphere; 

A  lurking  contrast,  which,  though  harsh  it  be, 

Distils  the  next  note  more  deliciously.* 

Now,  since  Mr  Landor,  through  the  coarse  mouth  of  his 
friend  Porson,  accuses  the  Scotch  in  particular,  in  one  of  these 
interpolated  passages  of  the  conversation  with  Southey,  of  a 
‘  scabby  and  frostbitten  ear  for  harmony,’  we  think  that  we  may 
fairly  leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether  we  might  not  pay  back 
the  compliment.  He  instances  in  the  same  Dialogue,  for  see¬ 
saw  sameness,  the  celebrated  lines  in  Douglas^  ‘  This  is  the 
‘  place — the  centre  of  the  grove,’  &c.  We  do  not  care  greatly 
for  these  verses,  though  we  should  somewhat  reluctantly  sur- 
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render  a  certain  schoolboy  fondness  for  them  ;  but  we  may 
remind  Mr  Landor  of  cases  where  this  sameness  may  be  even 
not  a  little  desirable  and  impressive — as  where  the  intention 
is  to  enforce  the  idea  of  calmness  or  firmness.  At  any  rate,  we 
have  shown  that  he  does  not  prove  himself  in  possession  of  the 
right  to  advance  that  national  reproach.  To  adopt  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  his  own :  there  are  some  who,  in  a  few  years,  can  learn 
all  the  harmony  of  Allan  Ramsay  or  Burns;  but  there  are 
others  who  must  go  into  another  state  of  existence  for  this 
felicity.  We  leave  the  subject  with  one  example  more.  He 
tells  us  that  no  authority  will  reconcile  him  to  roll-calls  of 
proper  names ;  and  then  he  quotes  in  proof  a  line  from  Milton, 
which  surely,  even  for  the  repetition  of  the  accents,  is  most 
lovely : 

‘  Laiincelot,  or  Pellas,  or  Pellenore.’ 

We  do  not,  however,  on  this  or  any  other  subject,  remain  long 
out  of  temper  with  Mr  Landor.  A  noble  thought,  a  generous 
fancy,  sets  all  to  rights  again.  We  observe  a  beautiful  insertion 
in  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  Conversations,  (that  of  Cicero  with 
his  brother  Quinctus  the  night  before  his  death,)  upon  the  nature 
of  worldly  Enmities.  They  are  excited,  it  is  said,  by  an  indis¬ 
tinct  view  ;  they  would  always  be  allayed  by  conference.  ‘  Look 
‘  at  any  long  avenue  of  trees  by  which  the  traveller  on  our  prin- 

*  cipal  highways  is  protected  from  the  sun.  Those  at  the  be- 

*  ginning  are  wide  apart;  but  those  at  the  end  almost  meet. 

*  Thus  happens  it  frequently  in  opinions.’  And  thus  happens  it 

with  the  writer  himself ; — that  he  has  come  nearer  and  nearer,  in 
the  course  of  life,  to  men  from  whom  at  its  outset  he  was  far 
asunder ; — having  had  strength  enough  to  quell,  or  good  sense 
to  temper  and  assuage,  not  a  few  of  his  earlier  animosities.  In 
these  classical  Dialogues  we  see  many  instances.  In  the  addi¬ 
tions  to  Eubulidcs  and  Demosthenes,  to  Anacreon  and  'Poly¬ 
crates,  and,  above  all,  to  the  divine  Epicurus,  Leontius,  and 
Ternissa; — the  last  perhaps  the  masterpiece  of  all.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  cheerful  philosopher  (and  it  is  delightfully  dis¬ 
charged)  to  show  how  polemics  serve  Men  ill,  and  the  Gods  no 
better;  how  they  mar  what  is  solid  in  earthly  bliss,  by  animosities 
and  dissensions ;  and  intercept  the  span  of  azure  to  which  the 
weary  and  the  sorrowful  would  look  up.  Exceptions,  nevertheless, 
there  are.  Matters  are  retained  in  many  of  the  Dialogues  we 
could  wish  to  have  been  dispensed  with ;  arguments  enlarged 
that  would  have  borne  compression  ;  and  declamations  reiterated 
which  force  from  us  the  unavoidable  Cui  Bono  ?  ‘  There  are 

*  nations,  it  is  reported,  which  aim  their  arrows  and  javelins  at 
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*  the  sun  and  moon,  on  occasions  of  eclipse  or  any  other  offence  ; 

*  but  1  never  have  heard  that  the  sun  and  moon  abated  their 
‘  course  through  the  heavens  for  it,  or  looked  more  angrily  when 

*  they  issued  forth  again  to  shed  light  on  their  antagonists. 
‘  They  went  onward  all  the  while  in  their  own  serenity  and 

*  clearness,  through  unobstructed  paths,  without  diminution  and 

*  without  delay.  It  was  only  the  little  world  below  that  was  in 

*  darkness.’  Some  enthusiasts  might  even  apply  this  image  to 
Mr  Landor’s  continued  assaults  on  Plato.  In  this  direction, 
certainly,  he  abates  none  of  his  old  animosities.  There  is  no 
Conversation  more  enlarged  than  that  of  Diogenes  and  Plato ; 
and  never  dew  from  Tub  to  Porch  so  many,  such  glittering, 
and  such  deadly  missiles,  in  rapid  and  incessant  lire.  The 
Cynic  protests  himself  no  weaver  of  fine  words;  no  dealer  in 
the  plumes  of  phraseology ;  and  is  all  the  while  covering  his 
stately  victim  with  copious  imaginative  garlands,  at  once  beau¬ 
teous  and  most  deadly.  Never  did  ragged  beard  so  carry  it 
against  pumiced  face  and  perfumed  hair.  Mr  Landor  swells  out 
the  Sinopean,  till  the  Athenian  shrinks  into  nothing.  The 
ample,  puffed,  versi-coloured,  cloudlike  vestiary  of  Plato,  dwindles 
to  a  rag ; — the  short,  strait,  threadbare,  chinky  cloak  of  Diogenes, 
becomes  a  dominant  and  imperial  vesture. 

Mr  Landor,  in  short,  likes  a  practical,  better  than  a  poetical 
philosophy.  He  wants  positive,  useful,  available  results.  The 
difference  between  such  reasoners  as  Plato  and  Bacon,  to  him, 
is  the  difference  between  a  pliant  luxuriant  twig,  waving  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  on  the  summit  of  a  tree ;  and  a  sound,  stiff, 
well-seasoned  walking-stick,  with  a  ferule  that  sticks  as  far  as  is 
needful  into  the  ground,  and  makes  every  step  secure.  He  thinks 
that  philosophy  should  not  say  things  to  make  people  stare  and 
wonder ;  but  things  to  withhold  them  hereafter  from  staring  and 
wondering; — that  she  should  pave  the  streets,  and  not  the  clouds. 
In  a  word,  he  puts  aside  all  the  commentary  which  our  German 
friends  have  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  been  making  upon 
the  Greek ;  and  declares  that  he  recognises  no  higher  aim  in  a 
philosopher  than  to  make  remote  things  tangible;  common  things 
extensively  useful;  useful  things  extensively  common;  and  to  leave 
the  least  necessary  for  the  last.  But  he  is  little  likely  to  force 
unanimity  on  this  point ;  and,  as  long  as  disagreement  exists, 
there  will  be  submission  to  the  genius  of  Plato;  and  a  veneration 
which  will  not  subside  at  even  Mr  Landor’s  eloquent  voice. 

'  Grandiloquent  and  sonorous,  his  (Plato’s)  lungs  seem  to  play  the  bet¬ 
ter  fur  the  absence  of  the  heart.  His  imagination  is  the  most  conspicuous, 
buoyed  up  by  swelling  billows  over  unsounded  depths.  There  are  bis 
mild  thunders,  there  are  bis  glowing  clouds,  his  traversing  coruscations. 
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and  his  shooting  stars.  More  of  true  wisdom,  more  of  trustworthy 
manliness,  more  of  promptitude  and  power  to  keep  you  steady  and 
straightforward  on  the  perilous  road  of  life,  may  be  found  in  the  little 
manual  of  Epictetus,  which  I  could  write  in  the  palm  of  my  left  hand, 
than  there  is  in  all  the  rolling  and  redundant  volumes  of  this  mighty 
Rhetorician,  which  you  may  begin  to  transcribe  on  the  summit  of  the 
great  Pyramid,  carry  down  over  the  Sphynx  at  the  bottom,  and  continue 
on  the  sands  half-way  to  Memphis.’ 

We  can  afford  but  a  few  lines  more  to  this  revision  of  the 
Old  Conversations.  The  notices  of  Italian  life  and  manners  in 
Ijcopold  and  President  du  Paty,  receive  larg^e  additions.  This 
is  one  of  those  Dialogues  which  have  contributed  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  beautiful  country  in  which  Mr  Landor  resided 
many  years.  He  is  as  intimate  with  it  as  a  native,  and  loves  it 
well ;  but  not  a  fault  of  its  government  or  religion  escapes  him  ; 
and,  Cosmopolite  as  he  is,  he  is  most  emphatically,  on  these  sub¬ 
jects,  an  Englishman  also.  He  never  subserved  an  over-fear  or 
an  over-admiration  of  Napoleon.  He  will  not  suffer  French  bully- 
ings  in  Tahiti  or  in  Algeria  to  pass  undenounced  or  underided. 
And  whatever  praise  or  blame  be  gives  in  this  direction,  is  ratified 
with  the  downright  echo  of  a  doubled-up  English  fist.  He  has, 
withal,  a  salutary  hatred  of  war  :  he  would  be  strong,  but  only 
to  keep  down  that  foul  abuse  and  wicked  absurdity,  which  cry 
havoc  against  the  weakness  of  nations.  It  is  a  shrewd  remark 
we  find  thrown  out  in  one  of  these  passages,  that  the  French 
have  always  undervalued  the  English,  since  the  English  con¬ 
quered  and  rendered  them  tributary  ;  and  that  the  Englishman 
has  always  looked  up  to  the  Frenchman,  since  he  threw  the 
Frenchman  down  and  tied  his  wrists  behind  him.  We  are  glad 
to  observe,  at  the  same  time,  that,  in  moderation,  Mr  Landor 
can  ‘  look  up  ’  too ;  and  that  not  a  few  old  anti-Gallican  caprices 
are  visible  in  his  Dialogues  no  longer.  It  is  true  that,  when 
we  are  displeased  with  any  thing,  we  are  unable  to  confine 
the  displeasure  to  one  spot ;  and  are  apt  to  dislike  every  thing  a 
little  when  we  dislike  any  thing  much ;  but,  even  in  relation  to 
French  Tragedy,  Mr  Landor  so  far  conquers  his  displeasure  as 
to  make  some  agreeable  admissions.  He  has  found  in  it,  he  says, 
(speaking  in  his  own  person,)  some  of  the  finest  didactic  poetry 
in  the  world  ;  ‘  peculiarly  adapted  both  to  direct  the  reason  and 

*  to  control  the  passions and  he  compares  their  Drama  to  a 
well-lighted  saloon  of  graceful  eloquence,  ‘  where  the  sword-knot 
‘  is  appended  by  the  hand  of  Beauty,  and  where  the  snuff-box  is 

*  composed  of  such  brilliants  as,  after  a  peace  or  treaty.  Kings 
‘  bestow  on  Diplomatists.’  There  is  also,  in  the  dialogue  of 
Rousseau  and  Malesherbes — among  additions  worthy  of  the  ex- 
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quisite  original — a  line  piece  of  just  and  proud  eloquence  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Genevan  ;  to  the  effect  that,  while  others 
cling  to  a  city,  to  a  faction,  to  a  family,  the  French,  in  all  their 
fortunes,  cling  to  France.  The  remarks  on  Montesquieu,  in  the 
same  insertion,  are  inimitable.  In  connexion  with  it  we  may 
name,  too,  several  happy  touches  in  the  charming  Conversation 
of  Bossuct  and  the  Duchess  of  Fontangcs;  and  when  we  have 
added,  of  the  remaining  Dialogues,  that  the  most  striking  and 
large  insertions  will  be  found  in  those  of  Barrow  and  Newton, 
Landor  and  Visitors,  James  the  First  and  Isaac  Casaubon, 
and  of  Peterborough  and  Penn  (in  the  last  most  especially,)  we 
may — first  quoting  from  these  passages  a  few  disconnected 
thoughts  we  find  it  difficult  to  pass — proceed  to  mention  briefly 
the  New  Conversations. 

*  Your  former  conversation  has  made  me  think  repeatedly  what  a 
number  of  beautiful  words  there  are  of  which  we  never  think  of  esti¬ 
mating  the  value,  as  there  are  of  blessings.  How  carelessly,  for  example, 
do  we  (not  we,  but  people)  say,  “  I  am  delighted  to  hear  from  you."  No 
other  language  has  this  beautiful  expression,  which,  like  some  of  the 
most  lovely  dowers,  loses  its  charms  for  w  ant  of  close  inspection.  When 
1  consider  the  deep  sense  of  these  very  simple  and  very  common  words, 
I  seem  to  hear  a  voice  coming  from  afar  through  the  air,  breathed 
forth,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  elements,  for  the  nature  of  my 
sympathy.’ 

‘  The  Arts  cannot  long  exist  without  the  advent  of  Freedom.  From 
every  new  excavation  whence  a  statue  rises,  there  rises  simultaneously 
a  bright  vision  of  the  age  that  produced  it ;  a  strong  desire  to  bring  it 
hack  again  ;  a  throbbing  love,  an  indaming  regret,  a  resolute  despair, 
beautiful  as  Hope  herself :  and  Hope  comes  too  behind.’ 


‘  How  refreshing,  how  delicious,  is  a  draught  of  pure  home-drawn 
English,  from  a  spring  a  little  sheltered  and  shaded,  but  not  entangled 
in  the  path  to  it,  by  antiquity  !’ 


‘  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear,  “  He  has  humour  rather  than  wit." 
Here  the  expression  can  only  mean  pleasantry  :  for  whoever  has  humour 
has  wit ;  although  it  does  not  follow  that  whoever  has  wit  has  humour.. 
Huumur  is  wit  appertaining  to  character,  and  indulges  in  breadth  of 
drollery,  rather  than  in  play  and  brilliancy  of  point.  Wit  vibrates  and 
spirts ;  humour  springs  up  exuberantly  as  from  a  fountain,  and  runs  on. 
In  Congreve  you  wonder  what  be  will  say  next :  in  Addison  you  repose 
on  what  is  said,  listening  with  assured  expectation  of  something  con¬ 
genial  and  pertinent.  The  French  have  little  humour,  because  they 
have  little  character :  they  excel  all  nations  in  wit  because  of  their 
levity  and  sharpness.  The  personages  on  their  theatre  are  generic.’ 
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‘  We  not  only  owe  our  birth  to  women,  but  also  the  better  part  of  our 
education  ;  and  if  we  were  not  divided  after  their  first  lesson,  we  should 
contiiiiie  to  live  in  a  widening  rircle  of  brothers  and  sisters  ail  our  lives. 
After  our  infancy  and  removal  from  home,  the  use  of  the  rod  is  the 
principal  thing  we  learn  of  our  alien  preceptors ;  and,  catching  their 
dictatorial  language,  we  soon  begin  to  exercise  their  instrument  of  en> 
forcing  it,  and  swing  it  right  and  left,  even  after  we  are  paralysed  by 
age,  and  until  Death’s  hand  strikes  it  out  of  ours.’ 


*  Shame  upon  historians  and  pedagogues  for  exciting  the  worst 
passions  of  youth  by  the  display  of  false  glories !  If  your  religion 
hath  any  truth  or  influence,  her  professors  will  extinguish  the  pro¬ 
montory  lights,  which  only  allure  to  breakers.  They  will  be  assiduous 
in  teaching  the  young  and  ardent  that  great  abilities  do  not  constitute 
great  men,  without  the  right  and  unremitting  application  of  them  ;  and 
that,  in  the  sight  of  Humanity  and  Wisdom,  it  is  l)etter  to  erect  one 
cottage  than  to  demolish  a  hundred  cities.  Down  to  the  present  day 
we  have  been  taught  little  else  than  falsehood.  W’e  have  been  told  to 
do  this  thing  and  that;  we  have  been  told  we  shall  be  punished  unless 
we  do;  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  shown  by  the  finger  that  prosperity 
and  glory,  and  the  esteem  of  all  al)out  us,  rest  upon  other  and  very  dif¬ 
ferent  foundations.  Now,  do  the  ears  or  the  eyes  seduce  the  most  easily, 
and  lead  the  most  directly  to  the  heart  ?  But  both  eyes  aud  ears  are 
won  over,  and  alike  are  persuaded  to  corrupt  us.’ 

The  Conversations  which  have  not  before  been  collected^  are 
in  number  forty-four ;  but  of  these,  twenty  have  been  printedy 
chiefly  in  periodical  publications.  The  remaining  twenty-four 
are  now  given  to  the  world  for  the  first  time.  We  can  only 
briefly  speak  of  them,  as  we  have  said ;  but  they  show,  in  undi¬ 
minished  force  and  vivacity,  every  characteristic  of  Mr  Landor’s 
genius.  Any  writer  might  have  built,  upon  these  compositions 
alone,  an  enduring  reputation.  The  same  beauties  and  the 
same  faults  recur ;  but  the  latter  in  diminished  intensity.  They 
have  matter  as  Various,  and  character  as  opposite  and  enli¬ 
vening  ; — as  much  to  occupy  the  intellect  of  the  thoughtful, 
and  as  much  to  satisfy  the  imagination  of  the  lively.  They  form 
an  after-course,  in  short,  worthy  of  the  original  banquet ; — spread 
with  the  same  solid  viands,  the  same  delicate  rarities,  and  spark- 
ling  wines ;  the  like  vases  of  burnished  gold  on  the  board,  the 
like  statues  of  antique  marble  gracing  the  chamber; — but  the 
very  richness  of  the  vases  showing  dark  to  imperfect  vision,  and 
the  pure  Greek  on  the  plinths  of  the  marble  not  easy  to  common 
appreciation. 

Four  of  these  new  Dialogues  seem  to  us  to  stand  out  pre¬ 
eminently  from  the  rest.  These  are  Ltidan  and  TimothetiSy 
Marvel  and  Farkery  Emperor  o/  China  and  his  Minister,  and 
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Mekmcthon  and  Calvin.  In  these  the  dramatic  tone  is  as  perfect 
as  every  other  quality  in  the  composition  ;  and  we  may  doubt  if, 
in  any  other  equal  portion  of  Mr  Landor’s  writings,  there  will  be 
found  so  much  beauty  and  fitness,  so  much  point  and  gusto,  so 
much  condensation  and  strength.  We  have  heard  his  friend 
Southey  characterize  his  style,  as  uniting  the  poignancy  of  Cham¬ 
pagne  to  the  body  of  old  English  October;  and  nowhere,  as¬ 
suredly,  but  in  Bacon  or  in  Jeremy  Taylor,  do  we  find  Prose- 
Poetry  to  compare  with  his, — in  weight  and  brilliancy,  or  in  won¬ 
derful  suggestiveness.  What  Lucian  says  of  Aristotle  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  respect,  we  may  apply  to  him.  Whenever  he  presents  to  his 
readers  one  full-blown  thought,  there  are  several  buds  about  it 
which  are  to  open  in  the  cool  of  the  study.  He  makes  us  learn 
even  more  than  he  teaches.  W'ithout  hesitation  we  say  of  these 
four  Dialogues,  and  eminently  of  that  between  Marvel  and 
Parhery  that  they  contain  a  subtle  discrimination  of  character, 
and  passages  of  feeling  and  philosophy,  pathetic,  lofty,  and  pro¬ 
found,  which  we  should  not  know  where  to  equal  in  any  living 
writer,  and  in  very  few  of  those  who  are  immortal. 

I'lie  idea  of  the  Emperor  of  China  and  his  Minister  is  not 
taken  from  either  Montesquieu  or  Goldsmith.  The  aim  is  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  and  would  have  delighted  the  author  of  Candide.  The 
Emperor  has  heard  and  seen  so  much  evil  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had 
penetrated  into  his  dominions,  that  he  conceives  an  idea  of  Chris¬ 
tians  as  the  most  quarrelsome  and  irreconcilable  of  all  men ; 
and,  resolving  to  introduce  a  few  of  their  first-rate  zealots  to 
sow  divisions  and  animosities  among  the  Tartars,  dispatches  his 
Minister  to  Europe  for  that  purpose.  But  the  voyage  being 
tedious,  Tsing-Ti,  uninfluenced  by  the  prejudices  of  his  master, 
is  able  in  the  course  of  it  to  make  himself  thoroughly  master 
of  the  Bible ;  and  when  he  lands  in  London,  resolves,  by  way  of 
being  in  the  fashion,  to  shape  his  conduct  entirely  by  its  precepts. 
He  fears,  indeed,  that  he  cannot  go  the  whole  length  of  the  com¬ 
mandment  to  cut  ofl*  his  right  hand  if  it  offend  him  ;  but  he  will 
try  to  do  his  best.  With  what  success  the  reader  may  here 
perceive,  in  a  passage  written  in  the  best  style  of  Voltaire. 

‘  I  myself  did  not  aim  precipitately  at  this  perfection,  but  in  order  to 
be  well  received  in  the  country.  I  greatly  wished  the  favour  of  a  blow 
on  the  right  cheek.  Unfortunately  I  got  several  on  the  left  before  I 
succeeded.  At  last  I  was  so  happy  as  to  make  the  acquisition  of  a  most 
heaity  cuff  under  the  socket  of  the  right  eye,  giving  me  all  those  vague 
colours  which  we  Chinese  reduce  into  regular  features,  or  into  strange  pos¬ 
tures  of  the  body,  by  means  of  glasses.  As  soon  as  I  knew  positively 
whether  my  head  was  remaining  on  my  neck  or  not,  I  turned  my  left  cheek 
for  the  testimony  of  my  faith.  The  assailant  cursed  me  and  kicked  me ; 
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the  byestanders,  instead  of  calling  me  Christian,  called  me  Turk  and 
Malay;  and,  instead  of  humble  and  modest,  the  most  impudent  dog  and 
devil  they  had  ever  set  eyes  upon.  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  praised  God, 
since  at  last  I  had  been  admitted  into  so  pure  and  pious  a  country,  that 
even  this  action  was  deemed  arrogant  and  immodest.’ 

In  short,  poor  Tsing-Ti  finds  Christianity  to  be  every  where 
known  and  confessed  as  so  excellent,  undeniable,  and  divine  a 
thing,  that  no  man  needs  to  practise  it  at  all.  Indeed  a  man 
is  not  permitted  at  once  to  be  a  Christian,  and  to  call  himself 
so.  *  He  may  take  what  division  he  likes ;  he  may  practise  the 
‘  ordinances  of  Christ  without  assuming  the  name,  or  he  may 
*  assume  the  name  on  condition  that  he  abstain  from  the  ordi¬ 
nances.’  A  series  of  remarkable  experiences,  as  wisely  as  amus¬ 
ingly  detailed,  settles  this  conclusion  in  the  Minister’s  mind,  and 
he  returns  to  his  imperial  Master  to  lay  both  at  his  feet.  But 
his  Master  cannot  credit  what  he  is  told.  He  is  especially  incre¬ 
dulous  as  to  what  Tsing-Ti  tells  him  of  the  Ministers  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  He  is  sadly  afraid  that  he  has  purposely  set  his  face  against 
the  Friesls,  fur  no  better  reason  than  because  he  could  not  find  his 
favourite  ChrUtianity  among  them.  The  Minister,  nevertheless, 
sticks  to  his  point ;  and  continues  to  astound  his  Majesty  by  new 
revelations  from  his  budget. 

‘Tsing-Ti.  A  priest  of  the  first  order,  on  which  it  is  not  incumbent 
jeither  to  preach  or  sing,  either  to  pray  or  curse,  receives  an  emolument 
of  which  the  amount  is  greater  than  the  consolidated  pay  of  a  thousand 
soldiers,  composing  the  king’s  lioilv-guard. — Emperor.  Did  they  tell 
thee  this? — Tsing-Ti.  They  did. — Emperor.  And  dost  thou  believe 
it? — Tsing-Ti.  I  do — Emperor.  Then,  Tsing-Ti,  thou  hast  belief 
enough  for  both  of  us.’ 

The  end  of  it  is,  that  the  Emperor  and  the  Minister  are  fain  to 
compound  their  difiPerences,  by  fulling  back  upon  a  hearty  agree¬ 
ment  of  admiration  for  their  own  native  teacher,  Confucius. 
.Beautifully  says  the  Emperor,  and  wisely  as  beautifully: 

‘  My  children  will  disdain  to  persecute  even  the  persecutor,  but  will 
blow  away  both  his  fury  and  bis  fraudulence.  The  philosopher  whom  my 
house  respects  and  venerates,  Kong  Fu-Tsi,  is  never  misunderstood  by 
.the  attentive  student  of  his  doctrines;  there  is  no  contradiction  in  them, 
no  exaction  of  impossibilities,  nothing  above  our  nature,  nothing  below 
it.  The  most  vehement  of  his  exhortations  is  to  industry  and  concord, 
the  severest  of  his  denunciations  is  against  the  self- tormentor,  vice.  He 
entreats  us  to  give  justice  and  kindness  a  fair  trial,  as  conductresses  to 
Jiappiness,  and  only  to  abandon  them  when  they  play  us  false.  He  as¬ 
sures  us  that  every  hour  of  our  existence  is  favourable  to  the  sowing  or 
the  gathering  of  some  fruit ;  and  that  sleep  and  repose  are  salutary  re¬ 
pasts,  to  be  enjoyed  at  stated  times,  and  not  to  be  long  indulged  nor 
frequently  repeated.  He  is  too  honourable  to  hold  out  bribes,  too  gentle 
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to  hold  out  threats ;  he  says  only,  *  satisfy  your  conscience ;  and  yon 
will  satisfy  your  God.’  But  antecedently  to  the  satisfaction  of  this 
conscience,  he  takes  care  to  look  into  it  minutely,  to  see  that  it  hangs 
commodiously  and  lightly  on  the  breast,  that  all  its  parts  be  sound,  and 
all  its  contents  in  order,  that  it  be  not  contracted,  nor  covered  with 
cobwebs,  nor  crawled  over  with  centipedes  and  tarantulas.’ 

The  Dialogue  of  Melancthon  and  Calvin  follows,  as  a  set-off  ta 
tliat  of  the  Emperor  and  his  Minister.  No  disputable  sacred  doc¬ 
trine  but  is  interpreted  by  Melancthon  in  favour  of  the  culprit. 

*  Such  is  man  ;  the  benevolent  judge  is  God.’  No  fierce  invo¬ 
cation  by  Calvin  that  is  not  turned  to  charity  and  peace.  Thus 
may  that  weapon,  so  tremendous  when,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Frenchman,  wielded  by  man  against  man — the  ‘  arm  of  the  gos- 
‘  pel* — be  endowed  in  those  of  the  milder  German,  like  the  fabled 
spear  of  old  mythology,  with  the  faculty  of  healing  the  saddesC 
wound  its  most  violent  wielder  can  infiict.  Such  is  the  lesson 
taught  in  this  beautiful  dialogue. 

‘  We  fancy,’  says  Melancthon — *  that  all  our  inflictions  are  sent  us 
directly  and  immediately  from  above:  sometimes  we  think  it  in  piety  and 
contrition,  but  oftener  in  moroseness  and  discontent.  It  would,  however, 
be  well  if  we  attempted  to  trace  the  causes  of  them.  We  should  probably 
find  their  origin  in  some  region  of  the  heart  which  we  never  had  well 
explored,  or  in  which  we  had  secretly  deposited  our  worst  indulgences. 
The  clouds  that  intercept  the  heavens  from  us,  come  not  from  the  hea¬ 
vens,  but  from  the  earth.’ 

The  conversation  closes  thus.  In  the  idea  of  the  profound 
Novalis,  that  the  true  iShekinah  is  man,  lay  the  thought  that 
had  possessed  Melancthon. 

‘  Melancthon.  Calvin  f  I  beseech  you,  do  you  who  guide  and 
govern  so  many,  do  you  (whatever  others  may)  spare  your  brethren. 
Doubtful  as  1  am  of  lighter  texts,  blown  backward  and  forward  at  the 
opening  of  opposite  windows,  I  am  convinced  and  certain  of  one  grand 
nnmovable  verity.  It  sounds  strange;  it  sounds  contradictory. — Calvin. 

I  am  curious  to  hear  it. — Melancthon.  You  shall.  This  is  the 
tenet.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  divine  beside  humanity.’ 

In  a  section  of  Lucian  and  Timotheus  the  same  subject  is  pur¬ 
sued.  Timotheus,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  early  Christians, 
goes  and  proposes  to  his  cousin  Lucian,  that  they  should  lay 
their  heads  together  and  compose  ‘  a  merry  dialogue  on  the 
‘  Priests  of  Isis.’  But  the  Priests  of  Isis  had  been  with  Lucian 
just  before,  to  propose  a  merry  dialogue  on  the  new  sect  of 
Christians.  And  between  the  two  claimants  for  his  scourge,  stands 
the  great  Greek  satirist  and  philosopher;  witty,  sarcastic,  elo¬ 
quent,  and  most  impartially  observant.  Though  less  than  a 
century  had  passed  since  the  death  of  the  Divine  Founder  of 
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Christianity,  the  thorny  and  bitter  aloe  of  dissension  was  at  this 
time  in  full  flower,  on  the  steps  of  the  Christian  temples; — and 
Lucian  has  no  mercy  for  those  who  have  tended  and  cherished  it. 
He  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  without  grave  errors  of  his  own,  ia 
the  direction  of  doubt  and  infidelity ; — so  much  was  needful  to 
the  portrait; — but  in  his  reverent  admiration  for  the  character 
of  Christ,  and  in  his  warnings  and  denunciations  of  the  evil  that 
will  result  from  every  practical  denial  of  his  doctrines,  there  is 
matter  of  thought  and  agreement  for  all  Christian  minds.  It  is 
to  no  purpose  his  cousin  accuses  him  of  turning  into  ridicule  the 
true  and  holy.  In  other  words,  he  answers,  to  turn  myself  into 
a  fool.  ‘  He  who  brings  ridicule  to  bear  against  truth,  finds  in 

*  his  band  a  blade  without  a  hilt.  Tiie  most  sparkling  and  pointed 
*■  flame  of  wit  flickers  and  expires  against  the  incombustible  W’ulls 

*  of  her  sanctuary.’  It  is  in  vain  Timotheus  fortifies  himself 
with  Plato :  Lucian,  without  more  ado,  undertakes  to  demolish 
Plato.  And,  with  whatever  success  we  may  think  this  attempted, 
the  peculiarity  and  boldness  of  our  daring  Swift,  of  Samosata,  is 
certainly  inimitably  caught.  There  is  nothing  too  high  or  too 
low  for  his  humour  and  eloquence.  Into  the  thrice-armed  breasts 
of  priests  and  philosophers,  of  conquerors,  statesmen,  and  gram¬ 
marians,  he  shoots  his  poisoned  arrows.  We  might  object  to  a 
want  of  occasional  verisimilitude  in  the  style; — but  if,  beside  all 
fair  allowance  of  lightness  and  buffoonery,  we  have  sentences 
majestically  sedate  as  those  of  Plato  himself ;  a  gloomy  concen¬ 
tration  and  grandeur  that  Tacitus  could  hardly  have  excelled ; 
and  even  evidence,  here  and  there,  as  though  the  low-born  lover 
of  Aristophanes  had  been  loitering  half  his  life  in  the  Paecile 
with  the  Tragedians; — it  is,  perhaps,  hardly  considerate  to  make 
this  an  objection  !  Here  are  a  few  brief  extracts,  by  which  the 
reader  may  judge  for  himself. 

‘Timothecs.  Cousin  Lucian!  consin  Lucian  I  the  name  of  Plato 
will  be  durable  as  that  of  Sesostris. — Lucian.  So  will  the  pebbles  and 
bricks  which  gangs  of  slaves  erected  into  a  pyramid.  I  do  not  bold 
Sesostris  in  much  higher  estimation  than  those  quieter  lumps  of  matter. 
They,  O  Timotheus !  who  survive  the  wreck  of  ages,  are  by  no  means,  as 
a  body,  the  worthiest  of  our  admiration.  It  is  in  these  wrecks,  as  in 
those  at  sea,  the  best  things  are  not  always  saved.  Hencoops  and 
empty  barrels  bob  upon  the  surface,  under  a  serene  and  smiling  sky, 
when  the  graven  nr  depicted  images  of  the  Gods  are  scattered  on  invisible 
rocks,  and  when  those  who  most  resembled  them  in  knowledge  and 
beneBcence  are  devoured  by  cold  monsters  below.’ 

*  An  honest  man  may  fairly  scoff  at  all  philosophies  and  religions 
which  are  prond,  ambitious,  intemperate,  and  contradictory.  It  is  ths 
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bnsineas  of  the  philosophical  to  seek  troth  :  it  is  the  office  of  the  reli* 
gious  to  worship  her.  The  falsehood  that  the  tongue  commits  is  slight 
iu  comparison  with  what  is  conceived  by  the  heart,  and  executed  by  the 
whole  man,  throughout  life.  If,  professing  love  and  charity  to  the  human 
race  at  large,  1  quarrel  day  after  day  with  my  next  neighbour  ;  if,  pro* 
fessing  that  the  rich  can  never  see  God,  I  spend  in  the  luxuries  of  my 
household  a  talent  monthly ;  if,  professing  to  place  so  much  confidence  in 
his  word,  that,  in  regard  to  worldly  weal,  I  need  take  no  care  fur  to¬ 
morrow,  I  accumulate  stores  even  beyond  what  would  be  necessary, 
though  I  quite  distrusted  both  his  providence  and  his  veracity ;  if,  pro¬ 
fessing  that  **  he  who  giveth  to  the  poor  lentleth  to  the  Lord,”  1  question 
the  Lord's  security,  and  haggle  with  him  about  the  amount  of  the  loan  ; 
if,  professing  that  1  am  tlieir  steward,  I  keep  niiiety>nine  parts  in  the 
hundred  as  the  emolument  of  my  stewardship  how,  when  God  hates 
liars  and  punishes  defrauders,  shall  I,  and  other  such  thieves  and  hypo¬ 
crites,  fare  hereafter  ?  ’ 

‘  Scarcely  ever  has  there  been  a  politician,  in  any  free  state,  without 
much  falsehood  and  dn|)licity.  I  have  named  the  most  illustrious  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Slender  and  irregular  lines  of  a  darker  colour  run  along  the 
bright  blade  that  decides  the  fate  of  nations,  and  may  indeed  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  perfection  of  its  temper.  The  great  warrior  has  usually  his 
darker  lines  of  character,  necessary  (it  may  be)  to  constitute  his  great¬ 
ness.  No  two  men  possess  the  same  quantity  ot  the  same  virtues,  if  they 
liave  many  or  much.  We  want  some  which  do  not  far  outstep  us,  and 
which  we  may  follow  with  the  hope  of  reaching;  we  want  others  to  ele¬ 
vate,  and  others  to  defend  us.  Tiie  order  of  things  would  be  less  beau¬ 
tiful  without  this  variety.  W'ithout  the  ebb  and  flow  of  our  passions, 
but  guided  and  moderated  by  a  beneficent  light  above,  the  ocean  of  life 
would  stagnate;  and  zeal,  devotion,  eloquence,  would  become  dead  car¬ 
cases,  collapsing  and  wasting  on  unprofitable  sands.  The  vices  of  some 
men  cause  the  virtues  of  others,  as  corruption  is  the  parent  of  fertility.’ 

‘  On  words,  on  quibbles,  if  you  please  to  call  distinctions  so,  rest  the 
axis  of  the  intellectual  world.  A  winged  word  hath  stuck  ineradicably 
in  a  million  hearts,  and  envenomed  every  hour  throughout  their  bard 
pulsation.  On  a  winged  word  hath  hung  the  destiny  of  nations.  On  a 
winged  word  hath  human  wisdom  been  willing  to  cast  the  immortal  soul, 
and  to  leave  it  dependent  fur  all  its  future  happiness.  It  is  because  a 
word  is  unsusceptible  of  explanation,  or  because  they  who  employed  it 
were  impatient  of  any,  that  enormous  evils  have  prevailed,  not  only 
against  our  common  sense,  but  against  our  common  humanity.’ 

*  A  great  poet  in  the  hours  of  his  idleness  may  indulge  in  allegory ; 
but  the  highest  poetical  character  will  never  rest  on  so  unsubstantial  a 
foundation.  The  poet  must  take  man  from  Goil’s  hands,  must  look  into 
every  fibre  of  bis  heart  and  brain,  most  be  able  to  take  the  magnificent 
work  to  pieces,  and  to  reconstruct  it.  When  this  labour  is  completed, 
let  him  throw  himself  composedly  on  the  earth,  and  care  little  how  many 
of  its  ephemeral  insects  creep  over  him.’ 
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<  Wliile  I  admired,  with  a  species  of  awe  such  as  not  Homer  himself 
ever  impressed  me  with,  the  majesty  and  sanctimony  of  Livy,  1  have 
been  informed  by  learned  Romans  that  in  the  structure  of  his  sentences 
he  is  often  inharmonious,  and  sometimes  uncouth.  I  can  imagine  such 
anconthness  in  the  Goddess  of  battles,  conBdent  of  power  and  victory, 
when  part  of  lier  liair  is  waving  round  the  helmet,  loosened  by  the  rapidity 
of  her  descent,  or  the  vibration  of  her  spear.’ 

We  must  take  the  same  course  with  Marvel  and  Parker.  The 
reader  will  have  to  judg^e  of  the  house,  by  a  brick  or  two  taken 
from  its  walls.  The  character  and  position  of  the  speakers, — 
the  Wit  and  the  Church  dif^nitary, — are  the  same  as  in  the 
Greek  dialogue ;  but  the  objects  of  discussion  have  changed 
with  the  lapse  of  ages.  The  talk  is  here  of  Milton,  and  of  the 
danger  and  darkness  that  encompass  him ;  of  the  great  Deeds  and 
Thoughts  that  have  just  been  replaced  in  England  by  trickery 
and  falsehood ;  of  the  transitory  glories  of  worldly  power,  and 
of  the  eternal  claims  of  Genius.  They  who  know  any  thing 
of  the  writings  of  Marvel,  the  delightful  wit  and  incorruptible 
patriot,  will  know  what  he  has  himself  said  of  an  accidental 
meeting  with  Parker,  at  the  house  of  Milton,  in  Burnhill  Row  ; 
and  how  they  afterwards  walked  and  wandered  up  and  down 
Moor- Fields,  ‘  astrologizing  upon  the  duration  of  his  Majesty’s 
*  Government.’  They  will  remember,  too,  that  Marvel  accuses 
the  Bishop  of  ‘frequenting  John  Milton’s  incessantly;’  of  in¬ 
humanely  and  inhospitably  insulting  over  his  old  age ;  and  of 
being  no  better  than  a  Judas,  that  crept  into  all  companies,  to 
jeer,  trepan,  and  betray  them.  Upon  this  foundation  the 
Dialogue  is  built ;  and  we  think  it  5lr  Lander’s  masterpiece. 
It  has,  in  greatest  abundance,  the  greatest  qualities  of  his  writ¬ 
ing  ;  and  is  more  consistently  sustained,  at  a  higher  level,  and 
with  fewer  drawbacks,  than  perhaps  any  other  of  all  these 
Imaginary  Conversations.  What  extracts  we  are  able  to  give, 
may  not  perfectly  show  this ;  but  we  do  not  doubt  that  they 
will  make  the  reader  anxious  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  it  for 
himself. 

‘  Parker.  Both  Mr  Shakspoare  and  Mr  Milton  have  considerable 
merit  in  their  respective  ways  ;  but  both  surely  are  unequal.  Is  it  not 
so,  Mr  Marvel? — Marvel.  Under  the  highest  of  their  immeasurable 
Alps,  all  is  not  valley  and  verdure :  in  some  places  there  are  frothy 
cataracts,  there  are  the  fruitless  beds  of  noisy  torrents,  and  there  are 
dull  and  hollow  glaciers.  He  must  be  a  bad  writer,  or  however  a  very 
indifferent  one,  in  whom  there  are  no  inequalities.  The  plants  of  such 
table-land  are  diminutive,  and  never  worth  gathering.  What  would  you 
think  of  a  man’s  eyes  to  which  all  things  appear  of  the  same  magnitude 
and  of  the  same  elevation  ?  You  must  think  nearly  so  of  a  writer  who 
makes  as  much  of  small  things  as  of  great.  The  vigorous  mind  has  mouii- 
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tains  to  climb  and  valleys  to  repose  in.  Is  there  any  sea  without  its 
shoals?  On  that  w hich  the  poet  navijrates,  he  rises  intrepidly  as  the 
waves  rise  round  him,  and  sits  composedly  as  they  subside.’ 

‘  I  have  often  been  amused  at  thinking  in  what  estimation  the  greatest 
of  mankind  were  holden  by  their  contemporaries.  Not  even  the  most 
sagacious  and  prudent  one  could  discover  much  of  them,  or  conid  prog¬ 
nosticate  their  future  course  in  the  infinity  of  space  !  Men  like  ourselves 
are  permitted  to  stand  near,  and  indeed  in  the  very  presence  of  Milton. 
Whut  do  they  see  ?  Dark  clothes,  grey  hair,  and  sightless  eyes.  Other 
men  have  better  things:  other  men,  therefore,  are  nobler.  The  stars 
themselves  are  only  bright  by  distance :  go  close,  and  all  is  earthy.  But 
vapours  illuminate  these.  From  the  breath  and  from  the  countenance  of 
God  comes  light  on  worlds  higher  than  they  :  worlds  to  which  he  has 
given  the  forms  and  names  of  Sbakspeare  and  of  Milton.’ 

‘  Who,  whether  among  the  graver  or  less  grave,  is  just  to  woman  ? 
There  may  be  moments  when  the  beloved  tells  us,  and  tells  us  truly, 
that  we  are  dearer  to  her  than  life.  Is  not  this  enough  ? — Is  it  not  above 
all  merit  ?  Yet,  if  ever  the  ardour  of  her  enthusiasm  subsides — if  her 
love  ever  loses,  later  in  the  day,  the  spirit  and  vivacity  of  its  early  dawn — 
if  between  the  sigh  and  the  blush  an  interval  is  perceptible — if  the  arm 
mistakes  the  chair  for  the  shoulder — what  an  outcry  is  there  1 — what  a 
proclamation  of  her  injustice  and  her  inconstancy  1 — what  an  alternation 
of  shrinking  and  spurning  at  the  coldness  of  her  heart  I  Do  we  ask  w’ithin 
if  our  own  has  retained  all  its  ancient  loyalty,  all  its  own  warmth,  and 
all  that  was  poured  into  it  ?  Often  the  true  lover  has  little  of  true  love 
compared  with  what  he  has  undeservedly  received  and  unreasonably 
exacts.’ 

‘  But  let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  marriage  is  the  metempsychosis 
of  women  ;  that  it  turns  them  into  diderent  creatures  from  what  they 
were  before.  Liveliness  in  the  girl  may  have  been  mistaken  for  good 
temper ;  the  little  pervicacity  which  at  first  is  attractively  provoking,  at 
last  provokes  without  its  attractiveness  ;  negligence  of  order  and  pro¬ 
priety,  of  duties  and  civilities,  long  endured,  often  deprecated,  ceases  to 
be  tolerable,  when  children  grow  up  and  are  in  danger  of  following  the 
example.  It  often  happens,  that  if  a  man  unhappy  in  the  married  state 
were  to  disclose  the  manifold  canses  of  his  uneasiness,  they  would  be 
found,  by  those  who  were  beyond  their  influence,  to  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  rather  to  excite  derision  than  sympathy.  The  w.aters  of  bitterness  do 
not  fall  on  his  head  in  a  cataract,  but  through  a  colander — one,  however, 
like  the  vases  of  the  Danaidcs,  perforated  only  for  replenishment.  We 
know  scarcely  the  vestibule  of  a  bouse  of  which  we  fancy  we  have  pene¬ 
trated  into  all  the  corners.  We  know  not  how  grievously  a  man  may 
have  suffered,  long  before  the  calumnies  of  the  world  befel  him,  as  he 
'reluctantly  left  his  house-door.  There  are  women  from  whom  incessant 
tears  of  anger  swell  forth  at  imaginary  wrongs ;  but  of  contrition  for  their 
ow  n  delinquencies,  not  one.’ 
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‘  Marvel.  We  are  captivated  by  no  charms  of  description  in  the 
histories  of  Guicciardini  or  Machiavelli;  we  are  detained  by  no 
peculiarities  of  character ;  we  hear  a  clamorous  scuffle  in  the  street, 
and  we  close  the  door.  How  different  the  historians  of  antiquity  ! 
We  read  8allust,  and  always  are  incited  by  the  desire  of  reading  on, 
although  we  are  surrounded  by  conspirators  and  barbarians;  we  read 
Livy,  until  we  imagine  we  are  standing  in  an  august  pantheon,  covered 
with  altars  and  standards,  over  which  are  the  four  fatal  letters*  that  spell¬ 
bound  all  mankind.  We  step  forth  again  among  the  modern  Italians ; 
here  we  find  plenty  of  rogues,  plenty  of  receipts  for  making  more  ;  and 
little  else.  In  the  best  passages  we  come  upon  a  crowd  of  dark  reflec¬ 
tions,  which  scarcely  a  glimmer  of  glory  pierces  through  ;  and  we  stare 
at  the  tenuity  of  the  spectres,  but  never  at  their  altitude.  Give  me  the 
poetical  mind,  the  mind  poetical  in  ail  things;  give  me  the  poetical 
heart,  the  heart  of  hope  and  confidence,  that  beats  the  more  strongly  and 
resolutely  under  the  good  thrown  down,  and  raises  up  fabric  after  fabric 
on  the  same  foundation. — Parker.  At  your  time  of  life,  Mr  Marvel? 
— Marvel.  At  mine,  my  lord  Bishop  !  I  hate  lived  with  Milton.  Such 
creative  and  redeeming  spirits  are  like  kindly  and  renovating  Nature. 
Volcano  comes  after  volcano,  yet  covereth  she  with  herbage  anil  foliage, 
with  vine  and  olive,  and  with  whatever  else  refreshes  and  gladdens  her, 
the  Earth  that  has  been  gasping  under  the  exhaustion  of  her  throes.’ 

*  Little  men  in  lofty  places,  who  throw  long  shadows,  because  our  sun 
is  setting.’ — {MaiteVs  difinition  of  the  statesmen  of  his  time.) 

*  I  have  usually  found,  that  those  who  make  faults  of  foibles,  and 
crimes  of  faults,  have  within  themselves  an  impulse  tow’ard  worse  ;  and 
give  ready  way  to  such  impulse  whenever  they  can,  secretly  or  safely. 
There  is  a  gravity  which  is  not  austere  nor  captious,  which  belongs  nut 
to  melancholy,  nor  dwells  in  contraction  of  heart,  but  arises  from  tender¬ 
ness  and  hangs  upon  reflection.’ 

*  Usually  men,  in  distributing  fame,  do  as  old  maids  and  old  misers 
do;  they  give  every  thing  to  those  who  want  nothing.  In  literature, 
often  a  man’s  solitude,  and  oftener  his  magnitude,  disinclines  us  from 
helping  him  if  we  find  him  down.  We  are  fonder  of  warming  our  hands 
at  a  fire  already  in  a  blaze  than  of  blowing  one.’ 

‘  I  know  that  Milton,  and  every  other  great  poet,  must’ be  religious  ; 
for  there  is  nothing  so  godlike  as  a  love  of  order,  with  a  power  of  bring¬ 
ing  great  things  into  it.’ 

‘  Parker.  When  I  ride  or  walk,  1  never  carry  loose  money  about  me, 
lest,  through  an  inconsiderate  benevolence,  1  le  tempted  in  some  such 
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manner  to  misapply  it.  To  be  robbed,  would  give  me  as  little  or  less 
concern. — Marvel.  A  man’s  sell  is  often  bis  worst  robber.  He  steals, 
from  bis  own  bosom  and  heart  what  God  has  there  deposited,  and  he 
hides  it  ont  of  his  way,  as  dogs  and  foxes  do  with  bones.  But  the  rob¬ 
beries  we  commit  on  the  body  of  our  superfluities,  and  store  up  in  vacant 
places,  in  places  of  poverty  and  sorrow,  these,  whether  in  the  dark  or  in 
the  daylight,  leave  ,us  neither  in  nakedness  nor  in  fear,  are  marked  by 
no  burning-iron  of  conscience,  are  followed  by  no  scourge  of  reproach  ; 
they  never  deflower  prosperity,  they  never  distemper  sleep.’ 

‘  I  do  not  like  to  hear  a  man  cry  out  with  pain  ;  but  I  would  rather 
hear  one  than  twenty.  Sorrow  is  the  growth  of  all  seasons ;  we  had 
much,  however,  to  relieve  it.  Never  did  our  England,  since  she  first 
emerged  from  the  ocean,  rise  so  high  above  surrounding  nations.  The 
rivalry  of  Holland,  the  pride  of  Spain,  the  insolence  of  France,  were 
thrust  back  by  one  finger  each ;  yet  those  countries  w'ere  then  more 
powerful  than  they  had  ever  been.  The  sword  of  Cromwell  was  pre-^ 
ceded  by  the  mace  of  Milton — by  that  mace  which,  when  Oliver  had 
rendered  his  account,  opened  to  our  contemplation  the  garden-gate  of 
Paradise.  And  there  were  some  around  not  unworthy  to  enter  with  him. 
In  the  compass  of  sixteen  centuries,  you  will  not  number  on  the  whole 
earth  so  many  wise  and  admirable  men  as  you  could  have  found  united 
in  that  single  day,  when  England  showed  her  true  magnitude,  and  solved 
the  question,  Which  is  most,  one  or  a  million  ?  'I'here  were  giants  in 
those  days ;  but  giants  who  feared  God,  and  not  who  fought  against 
him.’ — {Marvel  describing  the  days  of  the  English  Commonwealth.) 

‘  Parker.  Our  children  may  expect  from  Lord  Clarendon  a  fair  ac¬ 
count  of  the  prime  movers  itixlie  late  disturijances. — Marvel.  He  knew 
but  one  party,  and  saw  it  only  in  its  gala  suit.  He  despises  those  whom 
he  left  on  the  old  litter;  and  he  fancies  that  all  who  have  not  risen 
want  the  ability  to  rise.  No  doubt,  he  will  speak  unfavourably  of  those 
whom  I  most  esteem  :  he  it  so :  if  their  lives  and  writings  do  not  contro¬ 
vert  him,  they  are  unworthy  of  my  defence.  Were  I  upon  terms  of  in¬ 
timacy  with  him,  1  would  render  him  a  service,  by  sending  him  the 
best  translations,  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  of  maxims  left  us 
by  the  wisest  men  ;  maxims  which  my  friends  held  longer  than  their  for¬ 
tunes,  and  dearer  than  their  lives.  And  are  the  vapours  of  such  quag¬ 
mires  as  Clarendon  to  overcast  the  luminaries  of  mankind  ?  Should  a 
Hyde  lift  up,  1  will  not  say  his  hand,  I  will  not  say  his  voice,  should 
he  lift  up  his  eyes,  against  a  Milton  ? — Parker.  Mr  Milton  would  have 
benefited  the  world  much  more  by  coming  into  its  little  humours,  and 
by  complying  with  it  cheerfully. — Marvel.  As  the  needle  turns  away 
from  the  rising  sun,  from  the  meridian,  from  the  occidental,  from  regions 
of  fragrancy  and  gold  and  gems,  and  moves  with  unerring  impulse  to  the 
frosts  and  deserts  of  the  north,  so  Milton  and  some  few  others,  in  poli¬ 
tics,  philosophy,  and  religion,  walk  through  the  busy  multitude,  wave 
aside  the  importunate  trader,  and,  after  a  momentary  oscillation  from  ex- 
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ternal  af^ency,  are  found  in  the  twiliglit  and  in  the  storm,  pointing  with 
certain  index  to  the  pole-star  of  immutable  truth.’ 


‘  Parker.  We  are  all  of  us  dust  and  ashes. — Marvel.  True,  my 
lord!  but  in  some  we  recognise  the  dust  of  gold  and  the  ashes  of  the 
phoenix ;  in  others  the  dust  of  the  gateway  and  the  ashes  of  turf  and  stub¬ 
ble.  With  the  greatest  rulers  upon  earth,  head  and  crown  drop  together, 
and  are  overlooked.  It  is  true,  we  read  of  them  in  history ;  but  we  also 
read  in  history  of  crocodiles  and  hysenas.  With  great  writers,  whether 
in  poetry  or  prose,  what  falls  away  is  scarcely  mure  or  other  than  a  ves¬ 
ture.  The  features  of  the  man  are  imprinted  on  his  works  ;  and  mure 
lamps  burn  over  them,  and  more  religiously,  than  are  lighted  in  temples 
or  churches.  Milton,  and  men  like  him,  bring  their  own  incense,  kindle 
it  with  their  own  fire,  and  leave  it  unconsumed  and  unconsumable ;  anil 
their  music,  by  day  and  by  night,  swells  along  a  vault  commensurate  with 
the  vault  of  heaven. — Parker.  Mr  Marvel,  I  am  admiring  the  extremely 
fine  lace  of  your  cravat.* 


‘Parker.  Let  us  piously  hope,  Mr  Marvel,  that  God,  in  his  goml 
time,  may  turn  Mr  5Iilton  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  incline  his 

heart  to  repentance,  and  that  so  he  may  finally  be  prepared  fur  death _ 

Marvel.  The  wicked  can  never  be  prepared  for  it,  the  good  always 
are.  What  is  the  preparation  which  so  many  rufQed  wrists  point  out  ? 
To  gabble  over  prayer  and  praise,  and  confession  and  contrition.  My 
lord !  Heaven  is  not  to  be  won  by  short  hard  work  at  the  last,  as  some 
of  us  take  a  degree  at  the  university,  after  much  irregularity  and  negli¬ 
gence.  I  prefer  a  steady  pace  from  the  outset  to  the  end,  coming  in 
cool,  and  dismounting  quietly.  Instead  of. which,  I  have  known  many 
old  playfellows  of  the  devil  spring  up  suddenly  from  their  beds,  and 
strike  at  him  treacherously;  while  he,  without  a  cuff,  laughed  and  made 
grimaces  in  the  corner  of  the  room.’ 


‘  I  am  confident  that  Milton  is  heedless  of  how  little  weight  he  is  held 
by  those  who  are  of  none  ;  and  that  he  never  looks  toward  those  some¬ 
what  more  eminent,  between  whom  and  himself  there  have  crept  the 
waters  of  oblivion.  As  the  pearl  ripens  in  the  obscurity  of  its  shell,  so 
ripens  in  the  tomb  all  the  fame  that  is  truly  precious.  In  fame  he  will  he 
happier  than  in  friendship.  Were  it  possible  that  one  among  the  faith¬ 
ful  of  the  angels  could  have  suffered  wounds  and  dissolution  in  his  con¬ 
flict  with  the  false,  I  should  scarcely  feel  greater  awe  at  discovering  on 
some  bleak  mountain  the  bones  of  .this  our  mighty  defender,  once  shining 
in  celestial  panoply,  once  glowing  at  the  trumpet-blast  of  God,  but  not 
proof  against  the  desperate  and  the  damned,  than  1  have  felt  at  entering 
the  humble  abode  of  Milton,  whose  spirit  already  reaches  heaven,  yet 
whose  corporeal  frame  hath  no  quiet  or  safe  resting-place  here  below. 
And  shall  not  I,  who  loved  him  early,  have  the  lonely  and  sad  privilege 
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to  love  him  still  ?  or  shall  fidelity  to  power  be  a  virtue,  and  fidelity  to 
tribulation  an  otfence  ?  ’ 

‘  Parker.  The  nation  in  general  tiianks  him  little  for  what  he  has 
been  doing. — Marvel.  Men  who  have  l)een  unsparing  of  their  wisdom, 
like  ladies  who  have  been  unfrugal  of  their  favours,  are  abandoned  by 
those  who  owe  most  to  tliem,  and  hated  or  slighted  by  the  rest.  1  wish 
Teauty  in  her  lust  estate  had  consolations  like  genius — Parker.  Fie, 
fie,  Mr  Marvel !  Consolations  for  frailty  ! — Marvel.  What  wants  them 
more  ?  The  reed  is  cut  down,  and  seldom  does  the  sickle  wound  the 
hand  that  cuts  it.  There  it  lies,  trampled  on,  withered,  and  soon  to  be 
blown  away.’ 

We  cannot  leave  Mr  Landor  at  a  more  auspicious  time  than 
when  these  lofty  strains  of  wisdom  and  humanity  are  lingering 
around  us.  The  author  and  outpourer  of  such,  stands  apart 
from  ordinary  writers,  and  will  be  known,  esteemed,  and  listen¬ 
ed  to,  when  all  the  rubbish  of  light  and  fashionable  reading, 
which  has  so  choked  up  our  generation,  shall  have  passed 
away.  He  has  himself  somewhere  finely  said,  that  the  voice 
comes  deepest  from  the  sepulchre,  and  a  great  name  has  its  root 
in  the  dead  body.  He  is  doubtless,  for  himself,  well  content  to 
obey  that  law.  But  this  Collection  of  his  Writings  has  reminded 
us,  for  our  own  part,  not  to  wait  until  ‘  deaf  the  praised  ear,  and 
*  mute  the  tuneful  tongue.’  Others,  let  us  hope,  will  follow  our 
example.  And  thus,  while  Mr  Landor  yet  lives,  he  may  hear 
what  is  violent  and  brief  in  his  writings  forgiven — what  is  wise, 
tranquil,  and  continuous,  gratefully  accepted — and  may  know 
that  he  has  not  vainly  striven  for  those  high  rewards  which  he 
has  so  frequently  and  fully  challenged.  ‘  Fame,  they  tell  you, 
is  air ;  but  without  air  there  is  no  life  for  any — without  fame 
there  is  none  for  the  best.’ 
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Akt.  X. — An  Essay  on  the  Government  of  Dependencies.  By 
Geokge  Cornewall  Lewis,  Esq.  8vo.  London:  1841. 

overnments  are  subject  to  many  cross  divisions.  With  refer- 
ence  to  the  number  of  persons  by  whom  power  is  exercised, 
they  may  be  divided  into  Monarchical,  Aristocratic,  Democratic, 
and  Mixed  ;  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  power,  into  Supreme 
and  Subordinate  ;  with  reference  to  the  seat  of  government,  into 
Domestic  and  Foreign.  In  our  review  of  Lord  Brougham’s  Po~ 
liticnl  Philosophy,  we  considered  the  first  of  these  divisions.  In 
the  following  pages  we  shall  consider  the  second ;  taking  as  our 
text-book  the  original  and  profound  work  of  Mr  Lewis,  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article. 

*  Mr  Lewis  begins  by  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  powers 
of  a  sovereign  government,  and  the  modes  in  which  they  may  be 
exercised  and  delegated.  To  these  powers  he  assigns  no  limit 
but  physical  impossibility,  and  the  will  of  the  people — a  doctrine 
once  questioned  but  now  generally  admitted. 

‘  The  modes,’  he  adds,  ‘  by  which  a  sovereign  government  may 

*  exercise  its  powers,  can  be  conveniently  reduced  to  the  four  fol- 

*  lowing  heads: — First,  it  may  exercise  its  powers  in  the  way  of 

*  legislation.  Secondly*  it  may  exercise  its  powers  by  special 

*  commands  or  acts  intended  to  carry  into  efifect  a  pre-existing  law. 

*  Thirdly,  it  may  exercise  its  powers  by  special  commands  or 

*  acts  not  intended  to  carry  into  effect  a  pre-existing  law.  Fourth- 

*  ly,  it  may  exercise  its  powers  by  inquiring  into  some  fact  or 

*  facts,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  its  conduct  in  some  measure 
‘  or  proceeding,  falling  under  one  of  the  three  heads  just 
‘  enumerated.  These  four  powers  may  be  respectively  styled 

*  the  legislative,  executive,  arbitrary,  and  inquisitorial  powers 
‘  of  a  sovereign  government.’ — (P.  6.) 

It  appears  to  us,  that  a  more  convenient  arrangement  will  be 
to  divide  the  powers  of  government,  and  the  acts  by  which  they 
are  exercised,  into  two  great  classes, — legislative  and  executive; 
and  to  consider  what  Mr  Lewis  terms  arbitrary  and  inquisitorial 
powers,  a  mere  subdivision  of  executive  power. 

According  to  this  nomenclature,  the  legislative  power  is  exer¬ 
cised  by  issuing  general  commands  binding  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity,  or,  in  other  words.  Laws.  The  executive  power,  by  issuing 
special  commands  addressed  to  one  or  more  individuals.  Execu¬ 
tive  acts  must  then  be  subjected  to  two  cross  divisions.  In  the 
first  place,  they  may  be  legal  or  arbitrary.  A  legal  executive 
act  is  a  special  command  authorized  by  the  existing  law.  An 
arbitrary  executive  act  is  a  special  command  not  authorized  by 
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the  existing  law.  The  issue  of  such  a  command  by  a  subject 
is  an  offence.  Its  issue  by  the  supreme  power  was  the  (Ire'ek 
and  the  Roman  privilegiutn  ;  but  it  has  not,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  any  modern  name. 

Again,  an  executive  act  may  be  either  judicial  or  administra¬ 
tive.  A  judicial  act  is  the  mere  decision  of  a  controversy.  It 
requires  in  general  to  be  preceded  by  some  complaint,  and  to 
be  carried  into  effect  by  some  further  administrative  act.  All 
other  executive  acts,  including  among  them  those  which  Mr 
Lewis  terms  inquisitorial,  may,  we  think,  be  most  conveniently 
comprehended  under  the  general  head  of  administrative. 

'I'he  reader  must  steadily  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  a  cross 
division,  and  that  a  judicial  or  an  administrative  act  may  be 
legal  or  arbitrary.  A  divorce  statute  is  an  arbitrary  judicial  act. 
On  the  complaint  of  one  of  the  parties,  the  supreme  power,  in 
opposition  to  the  general  law,  commands  the  separation  of  a 
married  pair.  A  railway  statute  is  an  arbitrary  administrative 
act.  The  supreme  power,  in  opposition  to  the  general  law, 
commands  the  individuals  on  a  certain  line  of  road  to  give  up 
their  properties  to  other  persons.  The  late  statute  respecting 
*  excessive  gaming,’  was  an  arbitrary  executive  act,  so  far  as 
respects  the  persons  whom,  in  opposition  to  the  general  law,  it 
exempted  from  penalties  inflicted  by  that  law ;  and  so  far  as 
respects  the  persons  who  had  already  commenced  actions  for  the 
recovery  of  those  penalties,  and  whom  it  forbad  to  continue  them. 
So  far  as  respects  all  other  members  of  the  community,  whom  it 
deprives  of  the  power  of  commencing  such  actions,  it  is  a  legisla¬ 
tive  act.  So  a  statute  disabling  an  individual  to  contract  debts, 
would  be  an  arbitrary  executive  act  as  respects  that  individual. 
It  would  be  a  law  as  respects  the  rest  of  the  community,  whom  it 
would  deprive  of  their  legal  remedies  against  him.  Nor  is  an 
act  necessarily  executive  because  it  appears  immediately  to  affect 
only  a  given  class  of  persons;  if  that  be  a  class  to  which  other 
members  of  the  community  may  probably  or  even  possibly  be¬ 
long.  The  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act  apply  immediately 
only  to  soldiers ;  but  they  affect  the  whole  male  portion  of  the 
community,  since  every  male  may  have  to  bear  arms.  So  the 
statutes  respecting  clerical  residence  affect  immediately  only  the 
actual  clergy  ;  but,  prospectively,  all  who  may  take  orders. 
They  are,  therefore,  not  administrative  acts,  but  laws. 

Mr  Lewis  has  shown  with  great  clearness,  that  a  supreme 
government  must  possess  both  legislative  and  executive  powers, 
and  perform  both  legislative  and  executive  acts.  To  lay  down 
general  rules  and  take  no  steps  for  enforcing  them,  would  be 
nugatory.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  to  govern  solely  by  arbi- 
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trary  commands  addressed  to  individuals  would  be  intolerable, — 
not  merely  to  the  subjects,  but  to  the  ruler.  Every  government 
issues  laws,  though  it  is  often  tempted  by  convenience  or  passion 
to  break  them.  The  comparative  rarity  of  arbitrary  acts  in 
mixed  governments,  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  persuading  the 
dissimilar  bodies  which  together  constitute  the  supreme  govern¬ 
ment,  to  unite  in  violating  an  established  rule.  But  for  this 
purpose  the  governing  bodies  must  be  dissimilar,  and  in  this 
consists  the  great  superiority  of  complicated  over  simple  consti¬ 
tutions.  The  former,  without  doubt,  have  their  disadvantages. 
^Ve  have  often  suffered  in  Great  Britain  from  the  ignorant  or 
bigoted  interference  of  the  Crown ;  often  from  the  rejection,  and 
still  more  often  from  the  spoiling,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  bills 
sent  up  by  the  Commons;  and  still  more  often  from  the  hostility 
of  the  constituencies  to  measures  which  Parliament,  if  it  had 
dared,  would  have  passed  with  scarcely  a  dissentient.  Difficul¬ 
ties  of  this  kind  affect  us  at  this  instant.  They  retard  our  edu¬ 
cation,  impair  our  prosperity,  and  endanger  our  safety.  Some 
of  them  would  be  immediately  removed  if  our  government  were 
a  pure  monarchy ;  othersif  it  were  a  pure  aristocracy ;  and  others, 
again,  if  it  were  essentially  democratic.  But  the  advantage 
w'ould  be  dearly  purchased.  It  is  to  the  balanced  powers  of  our 
complicated  constitution,  that  we  owe  the  general  adherence  of 
the  supreme  government  to  established  rules.  Under  a  pure 
form  of  government,  or  even  a  form  in  which  the  monarchical, 
the  aristocratic,  or  the  democratic  element  is  irresistible,  no 
man’s  person,  or  property,  or  station,  is  safe  from  the  caprices  of 
the  sovereign :  whether  that  sovereign  be  a  King,  a  Senate,  or  a 
Convention. 

All  governments,  however,  even  the  most  complicated,  are 
guilty  of  pricilegia  in  civil  matters  ;  though  there  are  some  which 
appear  to  have  discontinued  the  practice  in  criminal  cases.  The 
last  attempt  of  the  kind  in  England  was  the  bill  of  pains  against 
Queen  Caroline. 

As  a  sovereign  government  is  omnipotent,  it  necessarily  can 
delegate  any  portion  of  its  powers.  But  we  must  carefully  dis¬ 
tinguish  delegation  from  transfer.  Delegation,  by  a  sovereign 
government,  is  always  to  a  subordinate,  and  always  implies, 
expressly  or  tacitly,  that  the  delegated  power  may  be  resumed 
If  a  sovereign  government  transfers,  without  power  of  resump¬ 
tion,  any  part  of  its  legislative  powers,  the  transferee  becomes 
either  independent,  or  a  member  of  the  supreme  governmenL 
When  the  Act  of  1782  transferred  to  the  Irish  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  the  power  of  legislating  for  Ireland  previously  exercised 
by  the  British  Houses,  the  Irish  Houses  instantly  became  mem- 
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bers  of  the  supreme  government  of  Ireland;  and  Ireland  became 
an  independent  state,  accidentally  connected  with  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  by  possessing  a  common  King.  Such  would  have  been  the 
case  in  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  if  the  Acts  which  gave  con¬ 
stitutions  to  those  provinces  had  exempted  them  from  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  British  Parliament. 

But  while  it  retains  the  supreme  legislative  power,  a  sove¬ 
reign  government  may  delegate  its  other  powers  to  any  extent 

'I'he  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons,  who  together  form  the 
Sovereign  Government  of  the  British  Empire,  delegate  to  subordi¬ 
nate  functionaries  nearly  the  whole  of  their  executive,  and  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  their  legislative  functions.  'I'hey 
retain,  indeed,  as  respects  the  British  islands,  the  power  of  issuing 
arbitrary  commands  to  individuals;  and  they  have  transferred  to 
one  of  their  own  body,  the  House  of  Lords,  a  portion  of  judi¬ 
cial  authority  ;  and  the  burden  which  the  retention  of  these 
two  small  portions  of  executive  pow’er  throws  upon  them  is 
remarkable.  Appeals  in  the  Lords,  and  privileyia,  or,  as  they 
are  usually  termed.  Private  Business,  in  the  Commons,  occupy 
more  of  the  time  of  each  House  than  all  their  great  duties  of 
supreme  legislation. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  a  subordinate  functionary 
should  possess  both  legislative  and  executive  authority.  If  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  of  England  had  been  intrusted  with 
no  power  beyond  their  legislative  power,  that  is,  the  power  of 
issuing  general  rules  for  the  administration  of  the  poor-laws, 
leaving  those  rules  to  be  enforced  by  the  ordinary  tribunals, 
their  power  and  their  usefulness,  though  far  inferior  to  what  they 
are  now,  would  still  have  been  very  great.  Again,  many  admi¬ 
nistrative  and  judicial  acts  are  so  simple,  that  their  performance 
may  be  subjected  to  rules  complete  and  precise.  Such  are  the 
registration  of  electors,  the  nomination  of  representatives,  and 
the  carrying  into  effect  the  orders  of  courts  of  justice.  Neither 
the  revising  barrister,  under  a  good  system  of  registration,  nor 
the  elector,  nor  the  constable,  need  have,  or  ought  to  have,  any 
legislative  power.  But  almost  all  the  higher  authorities,  both 
judicial  and  administrative,  have  to  deal  with  cases,  and  to  meet 
difficulties,  unprovided  for  by  any  general  law.  The  greater 
part  of  the  distributive  law  of  every  country  is  the  creation  of 
its  courts  of  justice.  Neither  the  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
nor  the  powers  of  language,  are  sufficient  to  foresee  or  to  describe 
the  complication  and  contingencies  of  events.  Every  court  en¬ 
deavours  to  preserve  the  uniformity  of  its  decisions,  partly 
because  it  is  useful,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  escape  trouble  and 
responsibility.  It  decides  every  new’  case,  therefore,  according 
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to  the  analogies  of  its  previous  decisions.  Every  such  decision 
becomes  a  precedent ;  that  is  to  say,  a  law  in  casts  precisely 
corresponding ;  and  an  clement  in  the  decision  of  analogous 
cases. 

And  even  where  the  separation  of  legislative  or  executive 
functions  is  practicable,  it  is  seldom  desirable.  '1  hose  who  have 
made  a  law,  are  likely  to  understand  best  its  meaning,  and  to  be 
most  desirous  of  enforcing  it.  How  many  Acts  of  Parliament, 
introduced  with  great  pomp,  and  passed  after  long  debate,  have 
been  ineffectual  cither  because  the  judicial  authorities  have 
thought  fit  to  evade  them,  or  because  some  slight  technical  de¬ 
fect  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  ajrply  them?  The  statute 
de  donis  was  intended  to  perpetuate  entails.  The  courts  of  law 
invented  a  fictitious  proceeding  which  rendered  it  nugatory. 
The  statute  of  uses  was  intended  to  prevent  the  strange  English 
division  of  ownership  into  legal  and  erpiitable  ;  the  system  under 
which  the  same  estate  belongs  to  one  person  in  the  opinion  of 
every'  common-law  judge,  and  to  another  person  in  the  opinion 
of  every  equity  judge.  The  courts  decided  that  it  might  he 
rendered  inoperative,  by  adding  three  words  to  a  will  or  a  convey'- 
ance.  The  statute  against  combinations  was  passed  in  order  to 
prevent  an  ignorant,  selfish,  and  unscrupulous  minority  from  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  employment  of  capital,  industry,  and  skill;  and 
enforcing  its  decrees  by  the  destruction  of  property,  by  mayem, 
and  by  murder.  The  clauses  which  prevent  prosecution,  unless 
the  offender  be  summoned  by  name,  and  w  hich  give  an  appeal  on 
conviction,  have  rendered  all  the  other  enactments  inoperative, 
and  have  left  our  manufacturing  classes  subject  to  a  tyranny', 
compared  to  which  the  government  of  'rurkey  is  enlightened, 
and  that  of  Russia  merciful.  A  traveller  in  Ireland  is  struck 
by  the  sloveidiness  with  which  the  peasants  cultivate  the  land, 
for  the  occupation  of  which  they  will  incur  every  danger,  and 
perpetrate  every  erime.  He  is  told  that,  having  no  leases,  they 
fear  that  improved  cultivation  would  expose  them  to  increase  of 
rent.  He  asks  why  there  are  no  leases,  and  is  told  that  a  land¬ 
lord  who  granted  a  lease  would  soon  see  the  land  sublet ;  and  what 
was  enough  to  keep  one  family  in  constant  employment  and 
comfort,  subdivided  amongst  half  a  dozen  necessarily  idle  and 
necessarily  miserable,  liut  why,  he  tisks,  should  a  latidlord  per¬ 
mit  this  ?  \Miut  is  to  prevent  his  using  the  remedies  affoided 
by  the  statute  against  subletting  ?  Oh  !  the  answer  is — there 
are  such  technical  ditficulties  in  applying  that  statute,  that  it  is 
little  relied  on. 

Such  failures  cannot  occur  when  the  same  party  both  frames 
and  executes  the  law,  and  modifies  its  provisions  to  meet  every 
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attempt  at  evasion.  No  fraudulent  trustee  can  defy  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  We  believe  that,  among  the  causes  which  have 
contributed  to  the  excellence  of  the  British  Parliament,  as  an 
instrument  of  government,  are  its  combination  of  legislative  and 
executive  functions — its  being  constituted  of  persons  almost  all 
of  whom  are  executive  officers;  and  its  comprehending  among  its 
members  all  the  heads  of  the  administrative  and  judicial  depart¬ 
ments.  A  legislative  assembly  performing  no  executive  duties, 
and  excluding  from  its  body  all  executory  officers,  soon  degene- 
rates  into  an  opposition  ;  and  by  rendering  government,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  existing  scheme,  impracticable,  brings  on  a  revolution, 
in  which  it  generally  becomes  first  the  usurper,  and  afterwards 
the  victim. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in 
the  management  of  Dependencies,  is  the  providing  duties  for  the 
provincial  assemblies. 

Having  explained  in  the  preliminary  essay,  of  which  we  have 
given  an  outline,  the  nature  of  the  supreme  and  subordinate  powers 
of  government,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  latter  are  delegated, 
Mr  Lewis  proceeds  to  a  detailed  examination  of  the  political 
incidents  to  a  Dependency ;  that  is  to  say,  to  a  community,  part 
of  a  sovereign  state,  but  immediately  subject  to  a  subordinate 
government.  The  portion  of  the  sovereign  state,  w’hich  is  the 
seat  of  the  supreme  government,  he  terras  the  dominant  country  ; 
the  community  subject  to  the  subordinate  government,  he  terms 
the  di pendency. 

‘  A  subordinate  government,’  says  Mr  Lewis,  ‘  is  a  government 
which  acts  by  delegated  powers,  but  which  possesses  powers  applicable 
to  every  purpose  of  government ;  which  is  com|dete  in  all  its  parts,  and 
would  be  capable  of  governing  the  district  subject  to  it,  if  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  supreme  government  with  its  proceedings  were  altogether 
withdrawn. 

‘  A  subordinate  government  resembles  a  sovereign  government  in 
this,  that  it  is  completely  organized,  and  possesses  all  the  institutions 
requisite  for  the  performance  of  the  several  functions  which  are  proper 
to  a  government.  It  differs  from  a  sovereign  government  in  this,  that 
it  is  subordinate  to,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  habit  of  obeying,  the 
government  of  another  political  society. 

‘  A  subordinate  government  resembles  a  body  of  functionaries  exer¬ 
cising  certain  powers  of  government  over  a  district  which  is  immediately 
subject  to  a  sovereign  government,  (such  as  a  county,  department, 
municipality,  or  borough,)  in  being  subordinate  to  a  sovereign  govern¬ 
ment.  It  rliffers  from  such  a  body  of  functionaries,  in  possessing  the 
full  complement  of  the  powers  and  institutions  necessary  for  governing 
a  political  community.  For  example,  the  town-council  of  an  English 
borough,  with  the  other  borough  officers,  though  they  exercise  many  of 
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the  functions  of  government  in  the  borough,  do  not  exercise  them  all ; 
and  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  borough,  if  the  interference  of  the 
supreme  government  were  withdrawn  from  it,  to  create  new  public  de¬ 
partments  before  it  would  possess  a  completely  organized  government, 
capable  of  presiding  over  an  independent  political  society. 

‘  Several  dependencies  may  be  subject  to  the  same  supreme  govern¬ 
ment;  or,  in  other  words,  may  be  dependent  on  the  same  dominant 
community.  The  entire  territory  subject  to  a  supreme  government 
possessing  several  dependencies  (that  is  to  say,  a  territory  formed  of  a 
dominant  country  together  with  its  depen<lencies),  is  sometimes  styled 
an  empire  ;  as  when  we  speak  of  the  British  empire.  Agreeably  w  ith 
this  acceptation  of  the  word  empire,  the  supreme  government  of  a 
nation,  considered  with  reference  to  its  dependencies,  is  called  the  im¬ 
perial  government,  and  the  English  Parliament  is  called  the  imperial 
parliament,  as  distinguished  from  the  provincial  parliament  of  a  de¬ 
pendency.’  • 

To  this  definition  of  a  dependency  must  be  added  the  element 
of  geographical  separation.  No  district  surrounded  by  the  ter¬ 
ritory  directly  subject  to  a  supreme  government,  is  governed  as 
a  dependency.  Such  a  mode  of  government  is,  as  we  shall  sec, 
less  convenient  to  both  parties  than  direct  government.  It  is 
adopted  only  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  rapid  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  subjects  and  their  immediate  rulers  ;  and  is 
obviously  inapplicable  to  a  district  forming  part  of  a  territory 
possessing  such  a  communication.  Mr  Lewis  remarks,  that  as 
political  and  physical  science  and  power  increase,  facilities  of  in¬ 
tercourse  increase  in  a  still  greater  ratio,  and  consequently  that 
many  countries  are  now  governed  directly,  which  formerly  must 
have  been  treated  as  dependencies.  And  it  may  be  added  that 
many  now’  continue  to  be  treated  as  dependencies,  after  the 
necessity  for  so  treating  them  has  ceased.  There  was  a  time 
when  Jersey  and  Guernsey  were  practically  as  distant  as  Nova 
Scotia  is  now.  They  might  now  be  governed  directly  by  the 
Imperial  government,  as  easily  as  the  Isle  of  Wight.  But  we 
seem  to  prefer  the  permanent  inconveniences  of  the  existing 
system,  to  the  temporary  ones  of  a  change. 

To  Mr  Lewis’s  definition  of  a  dependency,  we  think  that  we 
ought  to  add  his  definition  of  a  colony,  as  the  two  words  are  often 
used  indiscriminately,  though  they  properly  express  different 
ideas. 

*  A  colony,’  says  Mr  Lewis,  *  properly  deuotes  a  body  of  persons  be¬ 
longing  to  one  country  and  political  community,  who,  having  abandoned 
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that  country  and  community,  form  a  new  and  separate  society,  inde¬ 
pendent  or  dependent,  in  some  district  which  is  wholly  or  nearly  unin¬ 
habited,  or  from  which  they  expel  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

‘  It  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  colony  that  the  colonists  should  have 
only  formed  a  part  of  the  community  which  they  have  abandoned,  for 
their  newly  adopted  country.  If  an  entire  political  community  changes 
its  country  for  a  time,  and  moves  elsewhere,  it  does  not  form  a  colony  ; 
thus  a  roving  tribe  of  Scythians  or  Tartars  does  not  found  a  colony 
when  it  settles  in  the  temporary  occupation  of  a  new  district.  So  the 
Athenians,  during  the  Persian  invasion  of  Attica,  when  they  embarked 
in  their  ships  and  took  refuge  in  Salamis,  were  not  a  colony.  Nor 
would  they  have  been  a  colony,  even  if  they  had  permanently  changed 
their  place  of  abode ;  for  when  one  entire  nation  changes  its  seat  and 
establishes  itself  permanently  in  another  country,  (as  the  Franks  in 
France,  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  or  the  Vandals  in  Africa,)  it  is  not  said 
to  found  a  colony. 

‘  It  is  moreover  essential  that  the  persons  who  have  abandoneil  their 
native  country  should  form  a  separate  political  community.  Unless 
persons  who  abandon  their  native  country  form  a  separate  political 
community,  they  are  not  colonists.  For  example,  the  French  Protes¬ 
tants,  who  lied  from  France  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
and  took  refuge  in  Germany  and  England,  did  not  constitute  colonies 
in  those  countries. 

‘  Since  a  colony,  though  always  a  separate,  may  be  either  an  inde¬ 
pendent  or  a  dependent  community,  it  is  evident  that  a  colony  is  not 
necessarily  a  dependency.  It  is  manifest,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  de¬ 
pendency  is  not  necessarily  a  colony  of  the  dominant  country  ;  or,  indeed, 
of  any  country.’  * 

Having  distinguished  a  dependency  from  a  colony,  and  shown 
it  to  be  a  community  immediately  subject  to  a  subordinate  go¬ 
vernment,  which  is  itself  a  subject,  or  a  portion  of  a  supreme 
government,  we  proceed  to  consider,  with  Mr  Lewis,  the  extent 
of  the  powers  delegated  to  a  subordinate  government,  and  the 
persons  by  whom  they  may  be  exercised. 

The  simple  plan  is  to  appoint  a  single  viceroy,  resident  in  the 
dependency,  and  to  delegate  in  him  absolute  power — legislative 
and  executive. 

The  JSatraps  of  ancient  Persia,  like  the  Nabobs  of  modern 
India,  possessed,  for  the  time,  all  the  authority  of  their  masters. 
They  levied  armies,  imposed  taxes,  distributed  justice,  contracted 
alliances,  and  made  war  and  peace.  But  it  has  always  been 
found  difficult  to  retain  in  subjection  such  independent  function¬ 
aries.  One  remedy,  which  has  been  generally,  though  not  uni¬ 
versally,  adopted  by  the  supreme  governments  of  Europe,  both 
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ancient  and  modern,  has  been  to  distribute  the  powers  of  the 
subordinate  government  among  several  persons.  'J'bus  the  de¬ 
pendencies  of  Athens  were  generally  governed  by  subordinate 
democracies ;  those  of  Sparta  aud  afterw  ards  of  Uome,  during 
the  republic,  by  subordinate  aristocracies ;  those  of  Venice,  by 
subordinate  oligarchies ;  and  tlie  subordinate  governments  of  the 
Drilish  dependencies  are  generally  mixed ;  each  supreme  govern¬ 
ment  reproducing  itself  in  miniature. 

A  further  refinement  has  been  not  merely  to  distribute  the 
subordinate  power  among  several  persons,  but  to  retain  some  of 
those  persons  in  the  dominant  country.  Thus  the  subordinate 
gov'ernment  of  the  greater  part  of  the  British  dependencies  re¬ 
sides  partly  in  persons  resident  in  each  dependency,  and  thence 
called  the  Local  government ;  and  partly  in  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  resident  in  Great  Britain,  and  thence  called  the  Home 
government.  The  subordinate  government  of  British  India  con¬ 
sists  partly  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  resident  in  India,  and 
there  forming  the  Local  government ;  and  partly  in  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  partly  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  both  resident  in 
England,  nnd  forming  the  Home  government.  Of  course,  when 
we  consider  the  Colonial  OHice  and  the  Board  of  Control  as 
forming  parts  of  the  subordinate  governments  of  the  British 
colonies  and  of  India,  we  speak  popularly,  and  not  technically; 
the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Board  of  Control  being  merely  the 
representatives  of  the  real  Home  government,  the  Crown.  Over 
the  whole  presides  the  Imperial  Parliament,  constituting  the 
supreme  government,  to  which  all  these  subordinate  govern¬ 
ments,  including  the  Crown,  so  far  as  it  forms  a  part  of  them, 
are  subordinate. 

A  local  subordinate  government  must,  of  course,  be  empowered 
t.)  do  all  those  executive  acts  which  neither  the  home  subordinate 
government,  nor  the  supreme  goveinment,  is  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing.  In  all  cases  it  must  collect  taxes,  and  must  administer  justice 
and  police.  And  its  powers  must  be  more  and  more  extensive 
in  [rrojrortion  as  the  difficulty  of  communicating  with  the  supreme 
government  increases.  Thus  the  local  government  of  India  may 
make  war  and  peace  and  treaties, — powers  which  arc  denied  to  the 
local  governments  of  our  American  dependencies.  'I  he  power 
to  perform  arbitrary  executive  acts  is  seldom  expressly  gianted  to 
it;  though  Mr  Lewis  has  cited  an  example  of  such  a  delega¬ 
tion  from  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Viceroy  of  Naples.*  And 
even  when  such  a  power,  in  its  fullest  extent,  has  been  included 
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in  general  words,  the  supreme  government  has  sometimes,  on 
appeal,  denied  that  such  words  bore  their  obvious  meaning.  It 
is  ditlicult,  for  instance,  to  affirm  that  the  Acts  of  the  31st  Geo. 
III.  chap.  31,  and  the  1st  V'ict.  chap.  9,  which  gave  to  Lord 
Durham  what  were  supposed  to  be  dictatorial  powers,  did  not 
empower  him  to  perform  arbitrary  executive  acts.  The  latter 
Act  enabled  him  to  make  such  laws  or  ordinances  for  the  peace, 
welfare,  and  goad  government  of  the  province  of  Lower  Canada, 
as  the  legislature  of  that  province  could  have  made  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  crown.  And  the  former  Act  empowered  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  Lower  Canada,  with  the  consent  of  the  crown,  to  make 
laws  for  the  peace,  welfare,  and  good  government  of  the  province, 
to  be  valid  and  binding  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever. 

Under  this  authority.  Lord  Durham  made  an  ordinance,  en¬ 
acting  that  it  should  be  lawful  to  transport  certain  persons  from 
the  province ;  and  then,  in  pursuance  of  that  law,  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation  ordering  their  transportation.  Both  the  Imperial 
Executive,  however,  and  the  Imperial  Legislature,  denied  the 
validity  of  the  ordinance.  The  former  released  the  persons 
affected  by  it,  and  the  latter  declared  that  it  could  not  be  jus¬ 
tified  by  law;* — appending,  however,  to  the  declaration  an  en¬ 
actment,  itself  an  arbitrary  executive  act,  exempting  from  prose¬ 
cution  all  persons  concerned  in  the  issue  of  the  ordinance,  or  in 
its  execution. 

We  have  seen  that  some  legislativ'e  power  is  necessarily  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  higher  executive  powers.  Every  court  of  law  must 
establish  rules  of  practice,  every  deliberative  assembly  forms  of 
proceeding.  But  besides  those  which  grow  almost  spontaneously 
from  usage,  almost  every  subordinate  government  has  received 
or  has  assumed  the  power  of  enacting  formal  and  permanent 
laws,  civil,  penal,  and  organic.  Of  course,  the  exercise  of  this 
power  is  under  the  control  of  the  supreme  government.  Such  a 
government  is,  as  we  have  seen,  omnipotent.  Its  absolute 
authority  comprehends  the  whole  Empire  over  which  it  presides  ; 
and  necessarily  enables  it  to  legislate  directly  for  any  portion  of 
that  Empire,  and  to  abolish,  suspend,  or  alter,  the  laws  enacted 
by  any  subordinate  power. 

It  has  further  been  said,  that  the  laws  of  a  dependency  must 
not  be  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  those  of  the 
dominant  power.  Mr  Lewis,  with  great  reason,  doubts  the  truth 
of  this  maxim.  It  was  solemnly  argued  before  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench  in  General  Picton’s  case.  As  governor  of  Trinidad,  he  had 
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allowed  evidence  to  be  expressed  by  torture.  The  jury  found  that 
tiiis  was  required  by  the  Spanish  law,  in  force  when  the  island  came 
into  our  hands,  and  never  expressly  abolished.  If  the  subordinate 
p^overnment  of  Trinidad  had  the  pow’er  to  continue  this  law. 
General  Picton  was  justified.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  obtain¬ 
ing  evidence  by  torture  is  so  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
English  law,  as  to  become  illegal  in  every  country  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  subject  to  British  rule,  his  act  was  as  illegal  as  if  it  had 
been  committed  in  London.  No  decision  was  made,  but  all 
Lord  Ellenborough’s  remarks  during  the  argument  were  in 
favour  of  the  accused.  We  tolerate  polygamy  in  Asi.a,  we  long 
tolerated  the  burning  of  widows  in  Hindostan,  we  introduced 
slavery  into  many  portions  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
probably  support  it  now  in  some  parts  of  India.  If  such  institu¬ 
tions  as  these  are  consistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  British  Government,  what  crin  be  repugnant  to  them  ? 

According  to  English  law,  this  power  of  subordinate  legis¬ 
lation,  though  it  may  be  communicated,  delegated,  or  absolutely 
transferred  by  grant,  or  even  by  mere  acquiescence,  originally 
resides  exclusively  in  the  crown.  A  distinction  was  once  sup¬ 
posed  to  exist  between  dependencies  acquired  by  the  Crown  by 
conquest,  and  those  originally  settled  by  English  subjects.  As 
to  the  former,  the  absolute  legislative  power  of  the  Crown  was 
always  admitted.  As  to  the  latter,  it  was  said  that,  as  Englishmen 
carry  their  rights  with  them,  they  carry  with  them,  among  those 
rights,  that  of  taking  part  in  framing  the  law  under  which  they 
are  to  live.  This  limitation,  however,  of  the  power  of  the  crown, 
has  been  long  abandoned,  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  saying 
what  amount  of  legislative  power  is  the  birthright  of  Englishmen, 
and  partly  from  its  inconsistence  with  the  supreme  legislative 
power  of  Parliament.  The  dependeneies  wdth  respect  to  which 
the  crown  retains  this  power  being  generally  colonial,  are  usually 
called  the  Crown  colonies. 

We  know  of  no  case  in  which  this  power  has  been  completely 
transferred  by  the  British  Crown.  One  of  the  fullest  delegations 
is  made  by  the  3d  and  4th  William  IV.,  cap.  85, — the  act  which 
now  regulates  the  subordinate  government  of  British  India. 
That  act  enables  the  Governor-General  in  Council  to  make  law’s 
for  repealing  or  altering  any  laws  whatsoever,  now  in  force,  or 
hereafter  to  be  in  force  within  the  Anglo-Indian  territories;  and 
to  make  new  laws  for  all  persons,  British,  or  natives,  or 
foreigners,  and  for  all  places  and  things  whatsoever  throughout 
the  whole  and  every  part  of  the  said  territories.  But  such  laws 
are  not  to  affect  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  or  of  the 
Mutiny  Act,  or  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  or  the  constitu- 
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tion  or  rights  of  the  India  Company.  If  the  Home  government 
disallow  any  such  laws,  the  governor,  on  receipt  of  the  disallow¬ 
ance,  is  to  repeal  them.  Unless,  and  until  so  repealed,  they  have 
the  force  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Such  a  power  of  legislation,  however  comprehensive  in  lan¬ 
guage,  when  given  to  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Home  govern¬ 
ment,  removable  at  will,  and  bound  to  obey  its  instructions,  is 
no  material  diminution  of  its  power.  It  only  forces  it  to  legislate 
through  the  medium  of  its  officer,  instead  of  directly.  He  is  the 
mere  instrument  of  his  superiors,  who  can  always  direct  his  mea¬ 
sures,  or  stop  them,  or  send  a  successor  to  undo  them. 

The  local  governments  of  Maryland,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island,  before  the  American  revolution,  enjoyed  legisla¬ 
tive  power  approaching  nearer  to  independence,  for  the  Crown 
had  no  veto.  They  were  restrained,  however,  by  the  provisions 
of  their  Charters,  which  required  that  their  laws  should  be,  ‘  as 
‘  far  as  conveniently  might  be,  agreeable  to  the  laws,  statutes, 

‘  customs,  and  rights  of  the  realm  of  England  ;  ’  *  or  ‘  not  con- 
‘  trary  to  the  laws  of  England ; ’ f  or  ‘as  near  as  may  be  agree- 
‘  able  to  the  laws  of  England,  considering  the  nature  and  constitu- 
‘  tion  of  the  place  and  people.’ J  And  this  restraint  was  render¬ 
ed  effectual,  by  an  appeal  from  their  Courts  of  Justice  to  the 
Home  government,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  King  in  Council' — an 
appeal  which  the  subordinate  legislatures  could  not  abolish,  and 
which  was  avowedly  intended  to  prevent  an  improper  exercise  of 
their  power. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  legislators  of  Connecticut  professed, 
instead  of  the  English,  to  take  the  Mosaic  law  for  their  guide. 
They  declared  it  to  be  their  mission  to  declare  and  establish  the 
laws  of  God  ;  to  proceed  according  to  Scripture  lights ;  and  to 
make  and  repeal  orders  for  smaller  matters,  not  particularly  deter¬ 
mined  by  Scripture,  according  to  the  general  rules  of  righteous¬ 
ness.  In  pursuance  of  these  Scripture  lights,  they  declared 
idolatry,  blasphemy,  witchcraft,  and  being  a  stubborn  son,  capu- 
tal  crimes;  substituted  the  Jewish  for  the  English  rules  of  inheri¬ 
tance  ;  and  made  a  law  of  divorce  of  almost  Asiatic  liberality. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  English  dependencies,  the  power  of 
subordinate  legislation  is  not  retained,  as  in  the  Crown  colonies ; 
nor  delegated  to  the  local  government,  as  in  India;  but  is  divid¬ 
ed  between  the  Home  government  and  a  local  government,  partly 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  partly  elected  by  the  people. 
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Mr  Lewis  states,  that  if  the  Crown  once  associates  with  itself 
in  the  subordinate  government  of  a  dependency,  a  body  chosen 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  dependency,  it  cannot  thenceforth 
legislate  alone.  And  the  case  of  Campbell  v.  Hull,  20  Howell's 
Utate  I'rials,  239,  fully  supports  this  position.  This  case  is  so 
remarkable,  that  we  will  give  a  short  outline  of  it.  Grenada 
was  conquered  in  1762,  and  ceded  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763. 
As  a  conquest,  it  was  a  Crown  colony.  The  Crown,  however, 
resolved  to  communicate  its  pow'ers  to  a  local  representative 
government.  It  issued  letters-pateiit,  dated  the  Oth  April 
1704,  appointing  Mr  Melville  Governor,  and  authorizing  him,  us 
saon  as  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  Island  would  admit, 
to  call  an  assembly,  to  be  elected  by  the  freeholders ;  and  with 
the  advice  of  that  Assembly,  and  of  his  Council,  to  make  laws  for 
the  government  of  the  island  ; — such  laws  not  to  be  repugnant, 
but  as  near  as  might  be,  agreeable,  to  those  of  Great  llritain,  and 
to  be  valid  unless  disapproved  by  the  Crown.  It  was  thought, 
however,  that  the  Island  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  4i  per  cent 
duty  on  exports,  paid  by  the  other  Leeward  islands,  and  that  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  a  popular  assembly  might 
be  obviated,  by  imposing  the  tax  before  it  was  summoned.  By 
a  royal  proclamation,  therefore,  dated  the  20th  July  1764,  the 
duty  was  imposed.  In  December  1764  Mr  Melville  reached 
the  Island,  and  in  the  end  of  1765  an  Assembly  was  summoned 
and  elected.  Payment  of  the  tax  was  refused,  and  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench,  after  three  solemn  arguments,  supported  the 
refusal.  Lord  Mansfield  admitted,  that  it  the  dates  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  had  been  reversed,  if  the  order  in  council  imposing  the 
tax  had  been  issued  before  the  letters-patent  authorizing  the 
governor  to  summon  an  A'ssembly,  the  tax  w'ould  have  been  law¬ 
fully  imposed  ;  but  he  added,  that  ‘  by  the  commission  to  Gover- 
‘  nor  Melville,  the  king  had  immediately  and  irrevocably  grant- 
‘  ed  to  all  who  did  or  should  inhabit,  or  who  had  or  should  have 
‘  property  in  the  Island  of  Grenada — in  general,  to  all  whom  it 
‘  should  concern — that  the  subordinate  legislation  over  the  island 
‘  should  be  exercised  by  the  assembly  with  the  governor  and 
‘  council,  in  like  manner  as  in  other  provinces  under  the  king.’ 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  existence,  or  even  the  mere 
promise  of  a  legislative  assembly,  fundamentally,  and,  as  far  as 
the  Crown  is  concerned,  irrevocably,  alters  the  constitution  of  a 
dependency.  It  adds  to  the  monarchical  element,  the  democratic 
with  its  vast  benefits,  but  also  with  its  certain  difficulties,  and  its 
far  greater  dangers.  It  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  it  is 
with  great  oeution  that  such  an  institution  is  created  or  legalized. 
And  such  is  the  case  at  present.  The  Crown  cannot  be  accused 
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of  beinj^  too  ready  to  communicate  its  powers.  But  no  such 
cuiitioii  was  exercised,  until  it  was  frightened  by  the  American 
revolution.  Almost  all  the  Dependencies  acquired  before  that 
event,  either  were  suft'ered  to  assume  for  themselves  representa¬ 
tive  institutions,  or  received  them  by  express  grant  from  the 
Crown.  V'irginia  set  the  example  in  1619.  The  inhabitants,  of 
their  own  authority,  elected  representatives,  and  invested  them 
with  legislative  power;  and  the  Home  government  was  forced  to 
ratify  their  act.  Massachusets  did  the  same  in  1634,  and  with 
equal  suceC'S,  and  Connecticut  in  1638;  and  at  length  it  be¬ 
came  alniost  a  maxim  of  Knglish  policy,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  a  Dependency  ought  to  have  a  share  in  their  own  govern¬ 
ment.  Gibraltar,  as  a  mere  military  post,  and  Minorca  and  our 
Asiatic  possessions,  as  inhabited  not  by  Englishmen,  but  by  a 
population  supposed  to  be  unlit  for  self-government,  were  left 
under  the  control  of  the  Home  government:  but,  with  these 
exceptions,  w'e  doubt  whether  in  1776  there  was  an  English 
dependency  in  which  a  portion  of  the  legislative  power  was  not 
possessed  by  representatives  elected  by  the  people. 

'l  ire  foreign  relations  of  a  Dependency  are  usually  managed  by 
the  supreme  government.  The  subordinate  government  cannot 
make  war,  or  peace,  or  alliances.  The  most  remarkable  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  general  rule  are  to  be  found  in  India  ;  where  the 
European  rulers  have  alw'ays  allowed,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  communication,  probably  always  will  allow',  great 
freedom  of  action  to  the  local  authorities.  The  dominant  coun¬ 
try,  also,  in  general  reserves  to  itself  the  regulation  of  the  trade 
ot  the  Dependency.  It  is  admitted  that  no  Dependencies  have 
been  treated  so  liberally  as  those  of  England;  but  the  degree  in 
which  their  commerce  and  industry  have  been  cramped,  and  mis¬ 
directed,  by  the  supreme  government,  w’ill  scarcely  be  believed  by 
our  grandchildren.  Our  American  Dependencies  were  not  allowed 
to  import  European  commodities  from  any  foreign  country;  they 
were  not  allowed  to  export  to  any  foreign  country  their  own 
staple  commodities.  Some  of  these  they  were  forced  to  send  to 
the  only  market  open  to  them, — the  mother  country  ;  in  the  form 
most  cumbersome  and  most  subject  to  loss  and  depredation. 
They  were  forbidden,  for  instance,  to  refine  their  sugar,  or  to 
convert  their  iron  into  steel.  'I'hey  were  not  allowed  to  send 
from  province  to  province,  by  water,  or  by  means  of  carriages  or 
horses,  their  own  domestic  manufactures.  Indeed,  as  far  as 
possible,  they  were  prohibited  from  manufacturing.  ‘  They 
‘  had  no  bu<iines8,’  said  Lord  Chatham,  ‘  to  make  a  horseshoe  or 
‘  a  nail.’  But,  as  to  all  other  matters,  the  supreme  government 
interfered  little  with  their  internal  concerns.  We  have  seen  that 
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in  many  colonies  it  allowed  representative  institutions  to  arise  by 
the  mere  will  of  the  inhabitants  ;  that  in  almost  all  the  others 
which  existed  before  the  American  revolution,  such  institutions 
were  created  by  their  Crown ;  and  that  the  existence  of  such  an 
institution  is  an  irrevocable  bar  to  the  absolute  legislation  of  the 
Home  government.  And  though,  of  course,  it  cannot  destroy  the 
power  of  Parliament,  it  is  a  strong  moral  restraint  on  that  power. 

‘  Parliamentary  legislation,’  says  Lord  Gleneig,  in  his  Instruc* 
tions  to  Sir  F.  Head — which  contain  the  deliberate  opinion  of  a 
great  statesman  on  the  principles  of  colonial  government — ‘  on 
‘  any  subject  of  exclusively  internal  concern  to  any  British  colony 
‘  possessing  a  representative  assembly,  is,  as  a  general  rule,  un- 
‘  constitutional.  It  is  a  right  of  which  the  exercise  is  reserved 
‘  for  extreme  cases,  in  which  necessity  at  once  creates  and  justifies 
‘  the  exception.’  * 

Having  stated  the  modes  in  which  the  principal  political  power 
— that  of  legislation — is  exercised  in  a  Dependency,  Mr  Lewis 
considers  the  general  nature  of  the  laws  which  are  its  result. 
They  may  be  divided  into  the  systems  which  usually  prevail  in  a 
colony,  and  those  which  usually  exist  in  a  conquered  country; — 
most  Dependencies  being  the  one  or  the  other.  ‘  Colonists,’  says 
Mr  Lewis,  ‘  take  out  with  them  the  laws  of  the  mother  country 
‘  from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  It  is  necessary  for  them  to 
‘  have  some  system  of  law  regularly  administered,  and  what 
‘  other  system  could  they  adopt  ?  They  could  not  create  off- 
‘  hand  a  new  body  of  laws ;  and  there  are  no  persons  among 
‘  them  who  are  acquainted  with  any  foreign  system  of  juris- 
‘  prudence,  so  as  to  be  able  to  administer  it.  Moreover,  the 
‘  system  of  law  under  which  they  have  hitherto  lived,  to  which 
‘  they  have  been  accustomed,  and  which  is  expressed  in  their 
*  native  language,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  suited  to  their 
‘  wants,  however  different  the  circumstances  of  the  colony  may 
‘  be  from  those  of  the  mother  country.’  t 

I'he  only  attempt  of  colonists  to  establish  at  once  a  system  of 
laws  different  from  that  of  the  mother  country,  was  made  by  the 
New’  England  settlers,  when  they  proposed,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  to  make  the  Mosaic  law  their  model.  In  this,  however, 
they  seem  to  have  been  guided  by  a  belief,  not  so  much  of  the 
convenience  of  that  law,  as  of  its  sanctity.  Nor  did  they  act  up 
to  their  expressed  intentions.  They  introduced  little  of  the  civil 
law  of  Leviticus,  and  only  a  portion  of  the  criminal  law.  Colo¬ 
nists,  if  left  to  themselves,  usually  adopt  the  criminal  law  of 

*  Parliamentary  Paper,  1839.  No.  118,  p.  7. 
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t4ieir  mother  country,  almost  completely.  It  is  comparatively 
simple,  and  well  known,  and  they  are  accustomed  to  it.  Be¬ 
sides  which,  it  does  not  admit  of  delay.  If  theft  and  violence 
be  prevented,  a  small  society  may  go  on,  though  their  civil 
rights  and  obligations  are  ill  defined  ;  but  it  must  fall  to  pieces 
immediately,  or  be  kept  together  by  a  despot,  if  evil-doers 
are  left  unpunished,  or  are  punished  arbitrarily. 

They  can  adopt,  however,  only  a  portion  of  the  civil  law. 
Much  of  that  law  is  local.  The  English  law  of  Copyholds,  for 
instance,  could  not  be  transferred.  It  has  grown  up  gradually 
by  usage  in  the  different  manors,  and  scarcely  agrees  perfectly 
in  any  two.  Another  remarkable  English  institution,  the  juris¬ 
diction  and  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  cannot  be  use¬ 
fully  transferred  to  a  young  society.  It  is  too  intricate,  too 
dilatory,  and  too  expensive.  Attempts  have  been  often  made 
to  introduce  it,  and  the  governor  has  presided  as  Chancellor ;  but 
the  result  has  been  mischievous,  or  at  least  unsatisfactory. 
Poor-laws  have  been  rejected  as  unnecessary,  tithes  as  oppres¬ 
sive,  and  bankrupt  laws  as  unfavourable  to  the  supposed  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  most  active  part  of  the  community.  All  the  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  French  colonists  carried  with  them  their  re¬ 
ligious  intolerance ;  but  in  most  of  the  English  colonies,  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  a  privileged  Church  has  failed. 

At  the  very  beginning,  therefore,  the  civil  laws  of  a  colony 
must  materially  differ  from  those  of  the  mother  country;  and  the 
difference  perpetually  increases  in  consequence  of  the  changes 
which  each  makes  in  that  part  of  its  laws  which  at  first  is  com¬ 
mon  to  both.  France  has  completely  altered  the  law’s  which, 
two  centuries  ago,  she  transferred  to  Lower  Canada ;  and  Hol¬ 
land  those  which  she  gave  to  Demerara.  While  the  parent  state 
is  enacting  laws  which  are  not  communicated  to  the  colony,  the 
colony  is  pursuing  its  own  course  of  separate  legislation.  Its 
wants,  its  dangers,  its  pursuits,  its  habits  of  thinking  and  of  feel¬ 
ing, — in  short,  the  whole  structure  of  its  society,  are  different 
from  those  of  an  old  country,  and  necessarily  require  different 
laws.  Those  laws,  too,  require  more  frequent  and  greater 
alteration — they  are  the  clothes  of  a  child.  During  the  hundred 
years  which  immediately  succeeded  the  accession  of  George  the 
First,  no  material  change  was  made  on  the  laws  of  England. 
We  now,  indeed,  look  back  at  the  oligarchy,  the  intolerance, 
the  corruption,  the  barbarous  commercial,  and  the  sanguinary 
penal  code  of  that  period,  with  disgust.  Still  it  was  a  time  of 
great  prosperity.  No  colony  could  have  prospered  for  a  century 
with  institutions  so  little  modified.  ^ 

When  a  Dependency  is  related  to  its  dominant  country,  not 
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as  a  colony  but  as  a  conquest,  it  retains,  as  vve  have  seen,  its 
existing  laws,  unless  and  until  they  are  altered  by  the  con¬ 
queror.  ‘  Inasmuch,’  says  Mr  Lewis,  ‘  as  many  independent 
‘  states,  and  many  dependent  colonies  of  other  states,  have  be- 
‘  come  English  dependencies,  many  of  the  English  dependen- 
‘  cies  have  retained  wholly,  or  in  part,  foreign  systems  of 
‘  jurisprudence.  Thus,  Trinidad  retains  much  of  the  Spanish 
‘  law ;  Demerara,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Ceylon,  retain 
‘  much  of  the  Dutch  law ;  Lower  Canada  retains  the  French 
‘  civil  law,  according  to  the  coutume  de  Paris  ;  St  Lucie  re- 
‘  tains  the  old  French  law,  as  it  existed  when  the  island  last 
‘  belonged  to  the  French  ;  Mauritius  retains  such  of  the  French 
‘  codes  as  w’ere  extended  to  it ;  Malta,  which  was  a  inunici- 
‘  pality  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  retains  the  old  Sicilian  law,  as 
‘  modified  by  the  subsequent  legislation  of  the  grand-masters; 

‘  the  Ionian  islands  retain  much  of  their  old  Venetian  law ;  and 
‘  the  dominions  of  the  East  India  Company  retain  much  of  the 
‘  Hindoo,  Mahometan,  and  other  native  systems  of  law  and  legal 
‘  usages.’*  A  long-peopled  Dependency,  like  Indiaor  Malta,  here 
those  connected  with  the  dominant  country  by  birth  or  by  descent 
must  always  be  a  small  minority,  may  continue  for  an  indefinite 
period  subject  to  its  ancient  laws.  But  a  dependency  which  is  also 
a  colony  must  in  time  give  them  up.  The  immigrants  from  the 
dominant  country  are  from  the  beginning  the  favourites  of  the 
local  government;  they  are  acute  in  discovering  the  faults  of 
strange  institutions,  and  are  seldom  able  and  never  willing  to 
find  their  merits.  It  is  obvious  that,  W’hen  they  have  acquired 
the  preponderance  of  influence  and  numbers,  they  will  substitute 
for  them  the  law  s  with  which  theyare  familiar ;  and  generally  they 
manage  to  do  so  even  while  they  are  a  minority.  The  Dutch  laws 
of  New  York,  and  the  French  laws  of  Louisiana,  were  abolished 
long  before  the  Anglo-Americans  were  a  majority.  And  it  is 
probable  that  Low'er  Canada  will  be  governed  by  English  laws, 
before  its  population  has  ceased  to  be  principally  French. 

We  have  seen  that  a  supreme  government  seldom  legi^lafes 
for  its  Dependencies.  The  executive  functions  which  it  per¬ 
forms  for  them,  are  usually  confined  to  the  management  of  their 
political  relations,  their  military  defence,  and  the  providing  for 
them  a  supreme  civil  court  of  appeal.  All  other  executory  acts, 
both  administrative  and  judicial,  it  leaves  to  the  subordinate 
governments.  It  wants  the  knowledge,  and  sometimes  the 
power,  which  are  requisite  to  their  due  performance.  It  is,  in 
fact,  to  supply  this  want  that  a  subordinate  government  is 
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created.  If  the  want  do  not  exist,  if  the  supreme  government 
is  fit  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  administration  of  the  Depen¬ 
dency,  it  ought  to  administer  it  directly,  without  interposing  an 
intermediate  authority. 

The  administrative  functions  delegated  by  the  supreme  to 
the  subordinate  government,  may  be  performed  principally  by  the 
part  of  that  government  w  hich  is  on  the  spot — that  is  to  say,  by 
the  local  government,  or  principally  by  the  Home  government. 

Results  of  great  magnitude  follow  as  the  one  or  the  other 
method  is  adopted,  particularly  if  the  Dependency  be  also  a 
colony;  for  in  a  colony  the  duties  of  administration  are  more 
numerous  and  more  important  than  in  an  old  country.  Among 
them  arc  the  management  of  wild  lands,  and  the  construction 
of  public  works.  The  first  of  these  does  not  exist  in  an  old 
country,  and  the  second  may  generally  be  best  intrusted  to 
the  skill,  enterprise,  and  economy  of  individuals.  In  a  new 
country,  their  due  performance,  neglect,  or  mismanagement, 
is  the  piincipal  source  of  prosperity  or  failure  to  the  collec¬ 
tive  society,  and  to  almost  every  one  of  its  members.  Such 
a  country,  though  it  may -have  no  human  enemies,  is  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  warfare  with  the  desert  and  the  elements. 
The  government  must  provide  the  greater  part  of  the  capital 
with  which  the  contest  is  to  be  carried  on, — must  direct  its 
application,  and  preside  over  the  distribution  of  the  conquered 
territory.  Again,  the  pursuit  and  detection  of  crime,  which  in 
an  old  country  may  be  left  to  the  injured  party,  in  a  new  one, 
where  no  one  has  leisure  to  act  as  accuser,  always  devolves  on 
the  government.  Again,  an  old  country  is  little  affected  by  im¬ 
migration.  Whether  it  repel  aliens,  which  we  did  formerly,  or 
admit  them  freely,  according  to  our  present  policy,  scarcely 
any  perceptible  difi'erence  will  follow.  But  the  whole  character 
of  a  colony  may  be  altered  by  the  immigration  of  a  few'  years. 
In  a  few  years,  the  strangeis  may  outnumber  those  whom  they 
found  there  ;  they  may  double  the  value  of  their  lands,  double 
their  capital  in  amount,  and  still  more  in  effectiveness,  and 
change  their  villages  into  towns,  and  their  tow  ns  into  cities  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  they  may  overmatch  them  in  the  struggle  for 
local  social  eminence ;  elbow  them  out  of  the  most  lucrative  posi¬ 
tions  in  trade  and  in  professions,  and  alter  the  whole  tone  and 
feeling  of  the  society.  This  may  be  called  an  extreme  case ; 
though  it  is  one  that  has  occurred  over  and  over  again,  and, 
indeed,  is  now  actually  taking  place.  But  its  mere  possibility 
accounts  for  the  high  importance  which  the  inhabitants  of  a 
colony  attach  to  the  conduct  pursued  by  their  government  to- 
W’ards  immigrants.  Lastly,  in  a  society  in  which  there  is  little 
bupeiiority  of  wealth  or  birth,  the  great  source  of  distinction  is 
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office.  In  England,  not  one  in  twenty  among  the  educated 
classes  would  accept  office,  not  one  in  a  hundred  ever  thinks  of 
it ;  and  of  those  who  attain  it,  not  one  in  a  thousand  feels  that 
the  mere  fact  of  his  being  in  the  employment  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  gives  him  a  higher  social  rank.  In  Canada,  all  above 
the  lowest  class  are  anxious  for  office ;  because  all  who  obtain  it 
instantly  rise  above  their  former  equals.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  the  local  government  of  a  Dependency  which  is  a  co¬ 
lony,  or,  like  Malta,  is  in  many  respects  of  the  nature  of  a 
colony,  is  its  soul.  Every  inhabitant  sees  that  his  own  failure 
or  success  in  life  may  depend  on  its  measures.  He  has  an  inte¬ 
rest,  therefore,  in  public  affairs,  and  a  desire  to  influence  them, 
far  beyond  what  is  felt  even  in  the  constitutional  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

A  few  instances  may  be  mentioned,  in  which  what  appears  to 
be  the  natural  course  has  been  followed ;  and  the  performance 
of  the  administrative  functions,  wdiich  the  supreme  government 
has  thought  itself  forced,  by  its  distance  from  the  place  of 
action,  to  delegate,  has  been  left  principally  to  the  local  govern¬ 
ment.  This  is  now  the  system  of  England  with  respect  to  India. 
This  was  formerly  her  system  with  respect  to  her  colonies  on  the 
continent  of  America.  That  portion  of  the  subordinate  govern¬ 
ment  which  resided  in  the  dominant  country — or,  according  to  Mr 
Lewis’s  nomenclature,  the  Home  government — exercised  little 
control  over  the  proceedings  of  the  local  government ;  and  indeed 
took  little  notice  of  them.  It  allowed  the  people  in  every  case  to 
elect  their  House  of  Assembly,  often  their  Council,  and  some¬ 
times  their  Governor.  It  left  to  them  the  nomination,  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  almost  all  their  subordinate  officers.  It  even  allowed 
the  separate  provinces  to  form  alliances  with  one  another.  Under 
this  system  of  neglect,  they  flourished  as  scarcely  any  communi¬ 
ties  had  ever  flourished  before.  Under  this  system  they  bred  a 
race  of  public  men  who  have  had  no  successors,  and  formed  a 
national  character,  the  best  part  of  which  is  now  lost,  and  the 
w'orst  exaggerated. 

But  this  example  of  non-interference  was  partial  and  transient. 
At  scarcely  any  other  time,  and  in  scarcely  any  other  place,  has 
a  Home  government  been  so  forbearing. 

With  the  bright  exception  which  we  have  noticed,  it  has 
almost  always  appointed  all  its  officers,  and  allowed  them  to  hold 
office  during  its  pleasure.  In  the  absence  of  representative  bodies, 
this  makes  them  the  blind  instruments  of  the  Home  government. 
The  Governor,  indeed,  is  restrained  by  his  council,  and  the 
council  by  the  governor ;  but  the  Home  government  which  direct¬ 
ly  appoints  the  governor,  and  directly  or  indirectly  the  council, 
is  restrained  by  nothing  but  Parliament.  Again,  the  governor 
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is  almost  always  a  native  of  the  dominant  country,  and  so  are 
generally  his  principal  officers.  In  Spanish  America,  no  one  was 
admitted  to  any  office  of  importance,  unless  a  native  Spaniard ;  even 
Spanish  Creoles  were  excluded.  Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of 
British  India.  And  even  when  a  representative  assembly  exists,  the 
extent  to  which  a  Home  government,  acting  through  this  compact 
body  of  its  own  officers,  may  conduct  the  administration  of  a 
Dependency,  without  any  reference  to  the  wishes  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  one  of  the 
most  able  State  Papers  of  modern  times.  Lord  Durham’s  Report 
on  Lower  Canada — 

‘  The  governor,'  says  Lord  Durham,  ‘  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  subordinate 
officer,  receiving  his  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  responsible  to 
him  fur  his  conduct,  and  guided  by  his  directions.  Instead  of  selecting 
a  governor  with  an  entire  confidence  in  his  ability  to  use  his  local 
knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  aifairs  in  the  colony  in  the  manner  which 
local  observation  and  practical  experience  best  prescribe  to  him,  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Colonial  Department,  not  only  at  the  outset  to 
instruct  a  governor  as  to  the  general  policy  which  he  was  to  carry  into 
effect,  but  to  direct  him  from  time  to  time,  by  instructions  sometimes 
very  precise,  as  to  the  course  which  he  was  to  pursue  in  every  important 
particular  of  his  administration.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  governors  to 
endeavour  to  throw  responsibility  as  much  as  possible  on  the  home  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  do  as  little  as  possible  without  previously  consulting  the 
colonial  minister  at  home,  and  receiving  his  instructions.  It  has,  there¬ 
fore,  been  the  tendency  of  the  local  government  to  settle  every  thing  by 
reference  to  the  colonial  department  in  Downing  Street.  Almost  every 
question  on  which  it  was  possible  to  avoid,  even  with  great  inconveni¬ 
ence,  an  immediate  decision,  has  been  habitually  a  subject  of  reference; 
and  this  applies  not  merely  to  those  questions  on  which  the  local  execu¬ 
tive  and  legislative  bodies  happened  to  differ,  wherein  the  reference  might 
be  taken  as  a  kind  of  appeal,  but  to  questions  of  a  strictly  local  nature, 
on  which  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  the  colonial  office  to  have  any 
sufficient  information.  It  has  become  the  habit  of  the  colonial  office  to 
originate  these  questions,  to  entertain  applications  from  individuals,  to 
refer  these  applications  to  the  governor,  and,  on  his  answer,  to  make  a 
decision.  The  governor  has  been  enabled,  by  this  system,  to  shift  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  the  colonial  office,  inasmuch  as  in  every  important  case 
he  was,  in  reality,  carrying  into  effect  the  order  of  the  authority  to  which 
he  was  responsible.  But  the  real  vigour  of  the  executive  has  been 
essentially  impaired  ;  distance  and  delay  have  weakened  the  force  of  its 
decisions,  and  the  colony  has  in  every  crisis  of  danger,  and  almost  every 
detail  of  local  management,  felt  the  mischief  of  having  its  executive 
authority  exercised  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  business  of  government  has  been  carried  on,  not  in  open  discussions 
or  public  acts,  but  in  a  secret  correspondence  between  the  governor  and 
secretary  of  state.  Whenever  this  mystery  was  dispelled,  it  was  long 
after  the  worst  effects  had  been  produced  by  doubt  and  misapprehension  ; 
and  the  colonies  have  been  frequently  the  last  to  learn  the  things  that 
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most  concerned  them,  by  the  publication  of  papers  on  the  order  of  the 
British  Houses  of  Parliament.’  * 

Having  examined  the  nature  of  a  Dependency,  its  relation  to 
the  subordinate  government  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  the 
supreme  government  on  which  it  is  dependent,  and  the  manner 
in  which  those  governments  respectively  exercise  towards  it 
their  legislative  and  executive  powers,  we  proceed  with  Mr 
Lewis,  though  not  exactly  in  the  same  order,  to  consider  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  which  this  relation  brings  with 
it,  to  the  dominant  country  and  to  the  Dependency.  We  will 
begin  with  the  Dependency. 

The  principal,  indeed  the  only  material  advantage  which  a 
Dependency  derives  from  its  connexion  with  a  dominant  country, 
is  protection.  And  this  may  be  very  great. 

Few  of  the  British  Dependencies  are  even  now  capable  of  self¬ 
protection.  If  abandoned  by  England,  almost  all  of  them 
would  be  subjugated  by  the  first  foreign  power  that  thought  fit 
to  attack  them.  Many,  even  if  unattacked,  are  incapable  of 
separate  existence.  If  we  had  refused  to  allow  our  fellow  sub¬ 
jects  in  New  Zealand  to  form  a  British  Dependency,  they  must 
*  have  been  destroyed  by  the  savage  tribes ;  or  have  sunk  into  a 
lawless  community  of  bucaniers,  miserable  and  demoralized 
themselves,  and  mischievous  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Even 
Dependencies  which  have  been  powerful  enough  to  assert  and 
to  maintain  their  independence,  have  sometimes  found  that  in¬ 
dependence  a  curse.  Spain  misgoverned  her  colonies  ;  but  far 
less  than  they  have  misgoverned  themselves.  Ever  since  they 
threw  off  her  yoke,  galling  as  it  was,  they  have  been  suffering 
every  year  more  and  more  from  war,  from  faction,  from  tyranny, 
from  anarchy ;  in  short,  from  every  calamity  which  can  arise 
from  the  utmost  mismanagement  both  of  internal  administration 
and  of  foreign  relations. 

To  protection,  Mr  Lewis  adds,  pecuniary  assistance,  com¬ 
mercial  privileges,  and  the  relief  which  a  disinterested  supreme 
government  may  sometimes  give  to  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
when  oppressed  by  a  powerful  minority.  To  the  pecuniary  as¬ 
sistance,  however,  he  attaches,  as  it  deserves,  little  importance. 
The  government  expenditure  of  the  dominant  country  may 
benefit  a  post  like  Gibraltar,  but  it  is  of  little  value  when  spread 
over  a  territory.  Nor  does  he  attach  much  more  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  privileges.  Of  course,  as  long  as  the  dominant  country 
is  absurd  enough  to  favour  the  produce  of  the  Dependency  by  a 
system  of  differential  duties,  the  Dependency  enjoys  an  agricul- 
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tural  or  manufacturing  privilege.  But  this  is  usually  bought 
dearly  by  the  restrictions  imposed  on  its  foreign  trade.  Still, 
cases  may  be  cited — Jersey  and  Guernsey  are  among  them — in 
which  a  Dependency  has  been  allowed  both  free  access  to  the 
ports  of  a  rich  dominant  country,  and  also  a  free  trade  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  But  such  cases  are  very  rare.  They  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  conduct  of  the  dominant  country  towards  the  De¬ 
pendency,  is  not  merely  different  from  that  which  usually  accom¬ 
panies  such  a  relation,  but  is  actually  its  reverse.  They  suppose 
that  the  interests  of  the  dominant  country  are  avowedly  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  those  of  the  Dependency ;  not  those  of  the  Dependency 
to  those  of  the  dominant  country.  The  Channel  Islands  owe 
their  privileges  to  their  small  size,  their  proximity  to  France, 
and  their  military  importance. 

The  last  advantage  suggested  by  Mr  Lewis  is  a  very 
unusual  one.  The  case  to  which  he  alludes,  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  British  Dependencies,  is  certainly  an  in¬ 
stance.  The  extinction  of  slavery  was  eminently  beneficial  to 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  transition  to  freedom  was 
effected  by  the  supreme  government,  with  less  suffering  to  both 

Earties,  than  must  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  been  forced  on 
y  any  other  means  within  so  short  a  period.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  first,  that,  for  many  years,  it  was 
only  the  power  of  Great  Britain  that  enabled  the  small  minority 
of  masters  to  keep  down  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants.  Had  the 
British  garrisons  been  withdrawn,  slavery  would  have  withdrawn 
with  them.  Secondly,  that  one  of  the  worst  incidents  to  slavery, 
the  slave  trade,  was  actually  at  one  time  imposed  by  England  on 
some  of  her  Dependencies.  The  local  governments  of  more 
than  one  of  them  passed  bills  for  its  abolition,  to  which  the 
home  government  refused  its  assent.  And,  thirdly,  that  the 
principal  means  by  which  the  transition  was  effected  with  such 
comparative  ease,  was  the  payment  by  the  British  nation  of  a 
compensation,  enormous  in  its  positive  amount,  however  inade¬ 
quate  it  may  have  been  to  the  loss  sustained  ;  and  that  this  pay¬ 
ment  was  obtained  by  means  of  an  instrument  which  can  seldom 
be  applied  beneficially,  or  even  safely,  to  political  purposes, 
religious  agitation.  In  fact,  the  religious  feeling  in  the  domi¬ 
nant  country,  which  certainly  benefited  the  Dependencies  by 
giving  emancipation  to  the  slaves,  and  the  price  of  emancipatioit 
to  the  masters,  has  since  shown  its  power  of  injuring  them. 
Under  the  influence  of  one  set  of  Missionaries,  it  has  deprived 
the  West  Indian  colonies  of  a  supply  of  free  labour;  under  that 
of  another,  it  has  seriously  retarded,  and  even  endangered,  the 
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colonization  of  New  Zealand  ;  and,  wielded  by  the  High  Church 
and  Tory  party,  it  inflicted  on  Canada  the  Clergy  Reserves. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  subject  far  more  extensive — the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  Dependencies.  Mr  Lewis  divides  them  into  those 
which  naturally  follow  from  dependence,  and  therefore  are,  or 
may  be,  universal ;  and  those  which  are  respectively  incident  to 
the  different  forms  of  subordinate  government,  and,  therefore, 
must  be  particular. 

He  considers  the  first  as  arising  from  two  causes, — the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  dominant  country  as  to  the  position  and  interests 
of  the  Dependency,  and  its  indifference  to  them. 

‘  The  dependency,’  says  Mr  Lewis,  ‘is  necessarily  separated  from  the 
dominant  state  by  the  distinctness  of  its  immediate  government;  and, 
owing  to  this  necessary  separation,  the  inhabitants  of  the  dominant  state 
are  naturally  more  indifferent  and  ignorant  about  the  concerns  of  the 
dependency  than  about  those  of  any  district  of  their  own  country.  But 
the  ignorance  and  indifference  consequent  upon  this  necessary  separation 
are  often  increased  by  accidental  causes,  which  estrange  the  dominant 
country  from  the  dependency.  It  often  happens,  for  example,  that  the 
two  countries  are  divided  by  distance;  or  that  the  dependency  is  too  in¬ 
significant  and  obscure  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  dominant  country  ; 
or  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  are  of  different  races,  and 
speak  different  languages  ;  and  that  their  religion,  their  morals,  and 
manners,  or  their  laws  and  other  political  institutions,  are  more  or  less 
dissimilar.  Not  only  does  the  dominant  country  know  little  of  their  con¬ 
cerns,  hut  it  has  little  desire  to  know  any  thing  of  them.  Men’s  sym¬ 
pathies  are  in  general  too  narrow  to  comprehend  a  community  which  is 
distinct  from  their  own,  although  it  may  be  ultimately  subject  to  the 
same  supreme  government.  Accordingly,  the  maxim  that  government 
exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed,  is  generally  considered  by  the  im¬ 
mediate  subjects  of  a  supreme  government  as  applicable  only  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  it  is  often  proclaimed  openly,  that  dependencies  are  to  be 
governed,  not  for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  dominant 
state. 

‘  Nor  are  the  ignorance  and  indifference  of  the  dominant  country 
about  the  concerns  of  the  dependency  limited  to  the  supreme  govern¬ 
ment.  Hence,  if  any  dispute  should  arise  between  the  dependency  and 
the  supreme  government,  and  if  the  dependency  should  appeal  from  the 
government  to  the  people  of  the  dominant  state,  it  will  probably  find 
that  it  has  not  appealed  to  a  better  informed  or  more  favourable  tribunal. 
On  the  subject  of  the  dispute,  the  people  of  the  dominant  country  can 
scarcely  be  so  well  informed  as  their  government ;  and  in  any  struggle 
for  power  between  their  own  country  and  the  dependency,  they  are 
likely  to  share  all  the  prejudices  of  their  government,  and  to  be  equally 
misled  by  a  love  of  dominion,  and  by  delusive  notions  of  national 
dignity.’---(Pp.  252-254.) 
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The  principal  disadvantages  to  which  a  Dependency,  as  such, 
is  necessarily  or  naturally  exposed,  are  divided  by  Mr  Lewis 
into  five.  Its  liability — I.  To  its  laws  being  invalidated  by 
technical  objections ;  2.  To  an  improper  introduction  of  the 
laws,  language,  or  religion  of  the  dominant  country;  3.  To 
having  its  higher  offices  filled  by  strangers ;  4.  To  its  interests 
being  sacrificed  to  the  factions  of  the  dominant  country  ;  6.  To 
its  being  involved  in  its  wars. 

The  first  inconvenience  is  peculiar  to  subordinate  legislation. 
The  enactments  of  a  supreme  government  may  be  good,  or  may 
be  bad,  but  at  all  events  they  are  laws.  The  decisions  founded 
on  them  are  legal;  the  rights  which  such  decisions  have  given 
are  safe.  The  law  itself  is  safe,  until  the  government  believes 
it  to  be  inconvenient.  Subordinate  legislation  may  be  set  aside 
without  any  reference  to  its  convenience ;  and  when  it  is  set  aside, 
all  that  has  been  done  under  it  is  void — all  that  has  been  acquired 
under  it  is  insecure. 

Again,  a  Dependency  is  either  a  colony  or  a  conquest.  In  the  first 
case,  the  colonists,  as  we  have  seen,  carry  with  them  so  much  of  the 
law  of  the  parent  country  as  is  applicable  to  their  circumstances. 
Mr  Lewis  shows  that  this  rule  is  so  vague,  that  in  almost  every 
new  case  its  application  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge. 
To  which  he  adds,  that  a  colony  loses  the  advantage  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  legislative  skill  of  the  mother  country.  The  English 
criminal  law  was  introduced  into  Canada  in  1774.  Since  that 
time  we  have  almost  reconstructed  it ;  removed  many  of  the 
absurdities  of  its  procedure,  and  almost  all  the  cruelty  of  its 
punishments  ;  but  none  of  these  improvements  apply  to  Canada. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  Dependency  be  a  conquest,  it  retains  in 
the  first  instance,  as  we  have  seen,  so  much  of  its  existing  law  as 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  laws  of 
the  conqueror.  But  these  fundamental  principles  have  never,  at 
least  us  respects  England,  been  defined.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
wbat  laws  of  foreign  origin  are  inconsistent  with  them  ;  and  still 
more  difficult  to  say  what  are  not.  This  doubt,  joined  to  the 
natural  belief  of  the  dominant  country  in  the  superiority  of  its 
own  insitutions,  leads  it  to  substitute  them  for  those  of  the 
dependency,  and  thus  creates  the  second  in  Mr  Lewis’s  list  of 
disadvantages. 

‘  In  deciding,’  says  he,  ‘  how  far  the  native  institutions  of  a  ceded 
or  conquered  dependency  shall  be  maintained,  and  how  far  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  dominant  country  shall  be  introduced  in  their  stead, 
the  persons  conducting  the  government  of  such  a  dependency  have 
strong  inducements  to  adopt  the  latter  course.  It  is  far  easier  to  ad¬ 
minister  law  with  which  one  is  familiar,  than  law  which  one  has  to 
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learn.  It  is  far  easier  to  carry  on  the  business  of  goyernment  in  one’s 
own  language  than  in  a  foreign  language.  Moreover,  it  requires  a 
considerable  sacriBce  of  self-love,  or  some  magnanimity,  for  a  ruler  to 
subject  himself  to  the  necessity  of  going  to  school,  and  to  place  himself 
voluntarily  in  a  situation  of  inferiority,  in  respect  of  knowledge,  to  the 
persons  whom  be  is  going  to  govern.  Whereas,  if  the  opposite  system 
be  adopted,  the  ruler  is  placed  in  a  situation  of  almost  immeasurable  su¬ 
periority  to  the  natives,  inasmuch  as  he  is  as  far  superior  to  them  in 
knowledge  as  in  power.  Furthermore,  there  is  the  disinterested  attach¬ 
ment  which  most  men  acquire  for  the  institutions  of  their  native  coun¬ 
try,  partly  from  being  habituated  to  live  under  them,  and  partly  from 
being  accustomed  to  hear  them  extolled,  and  to  be  told  that  it  is  patri¬ 
otic  to  admire  and  love  them.’. — (P.  261.) 

The  forcible  introduction  into  a  conquered  Dependency  of  the 
language  or  the  religion  of  the  conqueror,  must  always  be  wrong. 
The  introduction  of  any  large  portion  of  its  laws  is  usually  wrong. 
For  a  time  it  throws  every  thing  into  confusion.  The  local 
practitioners  and  courts  know  nothing  of  the  new  law;  the  lawyers 
and  judges  sent  out  from  the  dominant  country  know  nothing 
of  the  old  law ;  and  yet  each  must  have  to  do  with  both,  since 
the  people  are  to  be  governed  as  to  the  past  by  the  one,  and  as 
to  the  future  by  the  other.  The  old  law,  too,  is  usually  best 
suited  to  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  alw'ays  to  their  feelings; 
and  unless  a  law  be  cheerfully,  it  will  be  imperfectly,  obeyed. 

Again,  with  its  laws,  the  dominant  country  must  send  out 
those  who  are  to  administer  them.  'I’hese  persons,  if  fit  for  their 
trust,  must  be  highly  paid,  for  they  are  to  practise  in  exile  what 
would  be  a  lucrative  profession  at  home.  But  this  implies  the 
great  evil  of  expensive  courts.  As  an  e.xample  of  the  extent  of 
such  evil,  we  will  quote  Mr  Macaulay’s  description  of  two  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  British  India : — 

‘  Till  1836,  an  Englishman  at  Agra  or  Benares,  who  owed  a  small 
debt  to  a  native,  who  had  beaten  a  native,  who  had  come  with  a  body  of 
blmlgeon-men  and  ploughed  up  a  native’s  land,  if  sued  by  the  injured 
party  fur  damages,  was  able  to  drag  that  party  before  the  supreme  court ; 
a  court  which  in  one  must  important  point,  the  character  of  the  judges, 
stands  as  high  as  any  court  can  stand,  but  is  ruinously  expensive.  Ju¬ 
dicial  corruption  is  indeed  a  most  frightful  evil ;  yet  it  is  not  the  worst 
of  evils.  A  court  may  be  corrupt,  and  yet  it  may  do  much  good  ;  indeed, 
there  is  scarcely  any  court  so  corrupt  as  not  to  do  much  more  justice 
than  injustice.  A  sullied  stream  is  a  blessing  compared  to  a  total 
drought ;  and  a  court  may  be  worse  than  corrupt — it  may  be  inaccessible. 
The  expenses  of  litigation  in  England  are  so  heavy,  that  people  daily  sit 
down  quietly  under  wrongs,  and  submit  to  losses  rather  than  go  to  law ; 
and  yet  the  English  are  the  richest  people  in  the  world.  The  people  of 
India  are  poor ;  and  the  expenses  of  litigation  in  the  Supreme  Court  are 
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fiye  times  as  great  as  the  expenses  of  litigation  at  Westminster.  An  un- 
ilefenHed  cause,  which  might  be  prosecuted  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Hench-for  £8,  cannot  be  prosecuted  at  the  Supreme  Court  under  £40. 
Officers  of  the  court  are  enabled  to  accumulate,  in  a  few  years,  out  of  the 
substance  of  ruined  suitors,  fortunes  larger  than  the  oldest  and  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  servants  of  the  Company  can  expect  to  carry  home  after  thirty 
or  forty  years  of  eminent  services.  I  speak  of  Bengal,  where  the  system 
is  not  in  full  operation.  At  Madras,  the  Supreme  Court  has,  1  believe, 
fulfilled  its  mission  ;  it  has  done  its  work ;  it  has  beggared  every  rich 
native  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  is  inactive  for  want  of  someb^y  to 
ruin.”  * — (Pp.  92,  93.) 

That  all  its  higher  offices  should  be  filled  by  natives  of  the  do¬ 
minant  country,  is  not  a  necessary  incident  to  a  Dependency ;  but 
its  occurrence  is  so  frequent,  that  it  may  be  called  a  natural  one. 
Malta  may  be  considered  a  fair  example  of  tbe  conduct  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  people  of  ancient  civilization,  without 
any  material  intermixture  of  English  settlers,  using  their  own 
language,  and  laws,  and  for  centuries,  until  it  fell  into  our  hands, 
independent.  It  is  too  small  and  poor  to  excite  any  fear;  and 
therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  it  affords  no  pretext  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  strangers  to  keep  down  the  natives ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  no  means  of  resisting  such  an  introduction.  From 
Lord  Glenelg’s  despatch,  of  the  ‘27th  March  183d,t  it  appears 
that  at  that  time  G7U  persons  were  employed  in  the  Civil  Service 
of  Malta.  Of  these,  28  were  Englishmen,  and  642  Maltese, 
but  that  the  average  official  income  of  each  Englishman  was 
L.523  :  15  :  6,  and  of  each  Maltese  L.42  :  1 :  1 1. 

The  Commissioners  state, — 

‘  That  the  systematic  exclusion  of  natives  from  superior  offices  has 
made  them  a  degraded  class  in  their  own  country.  It  has  lowered  them 
in  the  estimation  of  Englishmen  and  foreigners,  and  even  in  their  own 
estimation  ;  and,  in  short,  it  has  produced  the  evil  consequences  which 
were  produced  in  Ireland  by  the  civil  disabilities  imposed  upon  Catholics 
by  the  law. 

‘  The  appointment  of  natives  to  superior  offices,  combined  with  the 
principle  of  departmental  promotion,  would  not  only  elevate  the  character 
of  the  Maltese,  by  opening  a  career  to  native  merit,  but  would  also  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  the  government.  According  to  the  system  by 
which  the  government  of  Malta  has  been  hitherto  conducted,  inefficient 
Englishmen  have,  in  many  cases,  been  placed  at  the  head  of  departments. 


*  Minutes  of  the  Supreme  Government  of  India  on  Article  XI,  of 
1836,  p.  20.  Parliamentary  Papers,  1838,  No.  275. 

t  Report  on  Affairs  of  Mallei^  Part  II.  p.  27.  Parliamentary  Papers, 
1838,  No.  141,  ii. 
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And  this  evil  was  almost  inseparable  from  the  system  of  appointing 
Englishmen  to  those  departments.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  principal  office, 
not  demanding  the  special  knowledge  which  none  but  a  native  can  pos> 
sess,  it  would  probably  be  difficult  for  her  Majesty’s  government  to 
appoint  an  Englishman  as  efficient  as  many  Maltese,  who  would  gladly 
accept  the  employment.  Englishmen,  who  have  ability  and  industry  to 
recommend  them,  naturally  prefer  employment  at  home  to  employment 
in  Malta;  and,  accordingly,  the  civil  service  of  the  island  has  been,  for 
the  most  part,  abandoned  to  persons  who,  for  various  reasons,  have  been 
unable  to  succeed  in  their  respective  professions,  or  who  have  otherwise 
failed  to  advance  their  fortunes  in  England. 

‘  In  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  opinion  which  we  have  now  expressed, 
we  may  state  that  in  many,  if  not  most  cases,  the  business  of  a  principal 
office  Blled  by  an  Englishman  has  been  performed  by  one  of  his  Maltese 
subordinates.  In  consequence  of  this  vicious  arrangement,  the  ret;enue 
of  the  island  has  been  burdened  with  a  high  salary  paid  to  the  useless 
principal ;  whilst  the  business  has  been  performed  by  the  subordinate, 
and  less  efficiently  than  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  filled  the  office 
of  his  principal,  and  had  been  directly  responsible.’* 

The  danger  of  being  sacrificed  to  the  party  contests  of  the 
dominant  country,  is  peculiar  to  the  Dependencies  of  a  popular 
government.  In  absolute  monarchies,  and  pure  oligarchies, 
parties  are  mere  factions,  the  subjects  of  dispute  are  personal 
and  local,  and  the  treatment  of  the  remoter  parts  of  the  empire, 
generally  an  oppressive  one,  remains  unaltered,  whatever  be  the 
hands  to  which  it  is  confided.  In  a  popular  government,  the 
opposition,  in  its  constant  hunt  after  grievances,  seldom  neglects 
that  fertile  seat  of  them,  the  Dependencies  ;  and  the  experience 
of  the  last  twenty  years  justifies  Mr  Lewis  in  saying,  that  their 
administration  is  attacked  and  defended,  and  imleed  generally 
conducted,  with  reference  not  to  the  welfare  of  the  dependency 
itself,  or  of  the  dominant  country,  but  to  the  temporary  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  contending  political  parties  ;  ‘  so  that  the  people  of 
‘  the  dependency  become  the  sport  of  questions  and  interests  in 
*  which  they  are  not  concerned,  and  the  nature  of  which  they  do 
‘  not  understand.’ — (P.  284.) 

The  liability  to  be  involved  in  the  wars  of  the  dominant 
country,  is  the  only  disadvantage  of  dependence  which  Mr  Lewis 
can  be  accused  of  exaggerating.  War  is,  without  doubt,  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  to  which  human  society  is  exposed.  Its 
frightful,  but  occasional  destructiveness,  when  it  actually  occurs, 
is  scarcely  more  mischievous  than  the  constant  waste  of  capital. 


Report  on  Affairs  of  Malta,  Part  11.  pp.  22-23. 
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intelligence,  and  labour,  occasioned  by  the  necessity  ot  being 
always  fit  to  encounter  it.  At  this  instant,  after  more  than 
thirty  years  of  profound  peace,  there  is  probably  no  European 
monarchy  which  does  not  employ,  for  military  purposes,  more 
than  half  its  public  revenue ;  that  is  to  say,  which  does  not 
spend  in  barren  and  constantly  recurring  preparation  for  war, 
more  than  on  all  the  means  by  which  the  morals,  the  intelligence, 
the  health,  the  comfort,  and  the  general  welfare  of  its  people,  are 
promoted.  But  a  Dependency  is  not  more  subject  to  any  of  these 
evils  than  a  Sovereign  state.  If  it  be  dragged  into  the  wars  of 
its  dominant  country,  it  escapes  those  to  which,  if  left  to  itself, 
it  would  have  been  e.Tposed  by  its  own  vanity,  its  own  ambi¬ 
tion,  or  its  own  weakness.  It  generally  escapes  the  enormous 
waste  of  military  expenditure  in  time  of  peace.  And  when  war 
does  occur,  the  fleets  and  armies  which  protect  it  are  mainly  pro¬ 
vided  and  maintained  by  the  dominant  country.  War  always 
diminishes  the  prosperity  of  a  Sovereign  State — it  sometimes  in¬ 
creases  that  of  a  Dependency. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  disadvantages  affecting  De¬ 
pendencies,  in  consequence  of  the  forms  of  their  local  govern¬ 
ments,  and  the  uses  made  by  dominant  countries  of  those  forms — 
disadvantages  differing  of  course  as  these  forms  differ,  and  as 
they  are  differently  used  by  the  dominant  country. 

The  principal  difference  in  local  governments  is  the  absence 
or  presence  of  a  representative  legislative  body.  In  the  former 
case,  the  Dependency  is  exposed  to  the  evils  usually  accompany¬ 
ing  a  government  over  w’hich  the  governed  have  no  constitu¬ 
tional  control — evils  great  in  a  sovereign  state,  greater  in  a  De¬ 
pendency,  greater  still  when  that  Dependency  is  also  a  colony  ; 
and  probably  at  their  maximum  when  it  is  a  conquered  colony, 
differing  in  language,  in  laws,  in  religion,  and  in  habits  and 
feelings,  from  its  conquerors.  The  local  governor  is  a  stranger, 
in  the  last  case  a  foreigner.  He  comes  with  little  knowledge, 
and  goes  before  he  has  learned  much  of  the  concerns  of  his  tem¬ 
porary  subjects  ;  or  has  unlearned  many  of  the  prejudices  which 
he  brought  w'ith  him.  His  principal  officers  are  more  per¬ 
manent.  They  are  generally  men  who  intend  to  settle  in  the 
Dependency ;  or  at  least  to  remain  there  until  they  have  accu¬ 
mulated  fortunes.  Sometimes  they  are  appointed  and  remov¬ 
able  by  the  governor,  but  usually  they  are  the  nominees 
of  the  Home  government,  and  hold  office  at  its  pleasure, 
which  is  in  fact  for  life.  Sometimes  the  governor  cannot 
act  in  important  matters  without  their  concurrence;  but  in 
general  he  may  disregard  their  advice,  being  bound,  how¬ 
ever,  to  record  it.  But  Mr  Lewis  remarks,  with  truth,  that 
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the  question  whether  the  governor  be  or  be  not  subject  to  the 
legal  control  of  his  permanent  officers,  is  not  of  much  practical 
importance.  It  is  through  them  that  the  traditional  routine  by 
which  the  details  of  administration  are  managed,  is  kept  up  The 
governor  naturally  relies  on  them  for  information  and  advice  ; 
they  form  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  He  is  dependent  on 
their  sympathy  as  much  as  on  their  assistance.  We  agree,  there¬ 
fore,  with  Mr  Lewis,  that  ‘  whenever  the  executive  government 

*  is  uncontrolled  by  a  body  representing  the  community,  all  the 
‘  powers  of  the  local  government  will  in  general  be  vested  for- 
‘  mally  or  virtually  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy  of  the  worst  de- 
‘  scription — an  oligarchy  unchecked  by  public  opinion,  and,  if  its 

*  members  are  not  natives  of  the  dependency,  having  little  or  no 
‘  knowledge  of  the  real  condition  and  true  interests  of  the  go- 
‘  verned,  and  little  or  no  sympathy  with  their  opinions  and 

*  feelings.’ — (P.  293.) 

Having  considered  the  consequences  of  the  absence  of  local 
representative  bodies,  we  proceed  to  those  which  follow  from 
their  presence.  They  depend  much  on  the  conduct  of  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  government.  That  government  may  govern  either 
by  means  of  the  representative  body,  or  in  spite  of  it,  for  there 
is  no  middle  course.  No  legislative  body  elected  by  the  people, 
coniines  itself  to  the  mere  business  of  legislation.  At  first,  per¬ 
haps,  it  claims  only  the  right  to  superintend  the  administration 
of  the  country,  to  complain  of  grievances,  and  petition  for  reme¬ 
dies;  but  it  soon  demands  the  power  of  controlling  it.  It  soon 
demands  that  the  principal  executive  officers  should  possess  its 
confidence — that  is  to  say,  that  they  should  be  taken  out  of  its 
own  body,  or  rather  out  of  the  majority  of  that  body,  or  at  least 
be  removable  at  the  will  of  that  majority.  To  concede  this,  is 
what  we  have  called  governing  by  means  of  the  representative 
body.  This  is  the  government  of  England  and  of  France.  In 
France  the  Crow’n,  in  England  the  Crown  and  the  Peers,  may 
moderate,  and,  in  some  measure,  influence  the  action  of  the  will 
of  the  Deputies  and  of  the  Commons,  but  they  do  not  resist  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  representative  body  be  not  allowed 
virtually  to  rule,  it  becomes  an  opposition.  In  a  really  indepen¬ 
dent  country — that  is  to  say,  a  country  not  kept  down,  like  the 
constitutional  states  of  Germany,  by  the  fear  of  foreign  inter¬ 
vention,  the  consequence  is  either  the  submission  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  or  a  civil  war,  or  a  revolution  ;  for  the  representatives,  by 
stopping  the  supplies,  produce  an  immediate  crisis.  If  the  go¬ 
vernment  raise  them  by  force,  this  is  civil  war,  if  it  be  resisted, 
or  a  revolution,  if  it  be  acquiesced  in.  But  this  weapon 
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is  almost  powerless  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  a 
Dependency.  The  whole  of  its  military,  and  a  great  part 
of  its  civil  expenditure,  is  defrayed  by  the  supreme  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  dominant  country ;  and  that  government  often 
retains  in  its  hands  the  collection  and  application  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  revenue,  which  appears  naturally  to  belong  to  the  De¬ 
pendency, — such  as  the  produce  of  its  import  duties,  the  rent  of 
its  mines,  and  the  purchase-monies  and  quit-rents  of  its  wild 
lands.  The  subordinate  government,  therefore,  suffers  compa¬ 
ratively  little  inconvenience  from  the  want  of  that  portion  of  its 
supplies  which  the  Assembly  can  refuse.  Without  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  Assembly,  it  cannot  indeed  legislate,  but  it  can,  and 
often  does  administer.  This  is  what  we  have  called  governing 
in  spite  of  the  representative  body.  From  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  until  the  publication  of  Lord  Durham’s  Report,  this  was  the 
system  usually  adopted  in  the  British  dependencies  possessing 
representative  constitutions. 

This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  worst  form  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  Dependency  can  assume.  It  may  not  be  practically 
the  worst.  'I'lie  integrity  and  prudence  of  the  subordinate 
government  may  somewhat  correct  the  inconveniences  of  the 
system  on  which  it  proceeds.  Canada  was  better  governed  by 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  its  nominees,  than  Sicily  by  Verres,  or 
than  Mexico  and  Peru  by  the  Spanish  Viceroys,  and  the  Council 
of  the  Indies.  But  great  mischief  is  unavoidable. 

‘  Tliere  is  a  great  tendency,’  says  Mr  Lewis,  *  to  a  misconception  of 
the  character  and  powers  of  a  subordinate  government.  The  relation  of 
a  subordinate  to  a  supreme  government  is  a  complicated  relation,  which 
the  people  both  of  the  dominant  country  and  the  dependency  are  likely 
to  misunderstand;  and  the  incorrect  notions  entertained  by  either  party, 
are  likely  to  give  rise  to  unfounded  expectations  and  to  practical  errors 
in  their  political  conduct.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  dominant  country  to  do 
every  thing  in  its  power  to  diffuse  correct  opinions,  and  to  dispel  errors 
respecting  its  political  relations  with  the  dependency ;  and,  still  more,  to 
avoid  creating  an  error  on  this  subject,  since,  in  case  of  any  collision  be¬ 
tween  the  dominant  country  and  the  dependency,  which  an  error  on  this 
subject  is  likely  to  produce,  the  weaker  party,  that  is,  the  depen<lency, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  the  chief  sufferer.  Unless  the  dominant  country  ' 
should  be  prepared  to  concede  virtual  independence,  it  ought  carefully  to 
avoid  encouraging  the  people  of  the  dependency  to  advance  pretensions 
which  nothing  short  of  independence  can  satisfy.  If  a  dominant  country 
grants  to  a  dependency  popular  institutions,  and  professes  to  allow  it  to 
exercise  self-government,  without  being  prepared  to  treat  it  as  virtually 
independent,  the  dominant  country  by  such  conduct  only  mocks  its  de¬ 
pendency  with  the  semblance  of  political  institutions  without  their 
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reality.  It  is  no  genuine  concession  to  grant  to  a  dependency  the  names, 
and  forms,  and  machinery  of  popular  institutions,  unless  the  dominant 
country  will  permit  those  institutions  to  bear  the  meaning  which  they 
possess  in  an  independent  community  ;  nor  do  such  apparent  concessions 
produce  any  benefit  to  the  dependency,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  sow 
the  seeds  of  political  dissensions,  and  perhaps  of  insurrections  and  wars, 
which  would  not  otherwise  arise.’ — (P.  314.) 

In  the  contest  which  necessarily  takes  place  between  the  repre> 
sentative  Assembly  and  the  Local  Government,  each  party  fights 
its  battle  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  Delirant  reyes,  plectun- 
tur  Achivi.  The  local  government  selects  for  its  officers  not 
those  who  are  most  fitted  for  the  public  service,  but  those  who 
are  most  obedient  to  its  orders — those  whose  insignificance  shel¬ 
ters  them  from  unpopularity,  or  whose  callousness  enables  them 
to  brave  it.  It  hears  with  prejudice  the  advice  of  those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  concerns  of  the  Dependency,  or  refuses 
to  listen  to  them  at  all.  As  it  knows  that  all  its  intentions  will 
be  misrepresented,  and  all  its  measures  thwarted,  it  endeavours 
to  escape  responsibility  by  inaction,  or  by  referring  every  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  home  government.  The  home  government,  anxious 
also  to  escape  responsibility,  and  perplexed  by  its  ignorance  of 
the  elements  on  which  a  decision  ought  to  be  founded,  is  equally 
irresolute,  and  equally  procrastinating.  Sometimes  it  returns  a 
vague  answer,  which  the  local  government  is  to  interpret  as  it 
can — sometimes  it  delays  deciding,  until  the  time  for  useful  de¬ 
cision  has  past — sometimes  it  is  swayed  by  the  suggestions  of 
half-informed  or  interested  advisers — and  sometimes  it  adopts 
the  conduct  w'hich  is  best  suited,  not  to  the  dependency,  but  to 
the  House  of  Commons — the  conduct  which  is  not  the  most  be¬ 
neficial,  but  which  can  be  the  most  easily  defended,  which  can 
be  justified  by  some  precedent — or  promotes  the  interests  of  some 
influential  party,  or  flatters  the  prejudices  of  the  English  public. 
If  the  administration  of  the  Dependency  were  despotic,  it  would 
probably  be  vigorous — if  it  were  popular,  it  would  be  well  in¬ 
formed  ;  but  the  system  which  we  have  described  combines  the 
faults  of  both — the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  a  Despotism, 
and  the  weakness  and  vacillation  of  a  Democracy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Local  Assembly,  urged  by  the  fierce 
passions  which  influence  provincial  party  spirit,  and  undeterred, 
as  Mr  Lewis  has  well  remarked,  by  the  sense  of  responsibility 
which  moderates  those  who  hope  themselves  to  take  office,  pur¬ 
sues  a  course  which,  in  an  independent  state,  no  opposition  would 
venture,  and  no  public  would  tolerate.  Sometimes  it  stops  alto¬ 
gether  the  supplies  which  lie  within  its  power — sometimes  it  ap- 
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propriates  them  to  corrupt  or  party  purposes — sometimes  it  refuses 
to  take  part  in  any  legislation  whatever — sometimes  it  will  pass 
laws  only  for  a  year  or  six  months,  and  then  refuses  to  renew 
them ;  or  it  tacks  the  renewal  of  a  necessary  law  to  an  enact¬ 
ment,  which  it  knows  that  the  other  branches  of  the  subordinate 
government  must  reject.  It  tries  to  frighten  or  worry  the  pub¬ 
lic  officers  into  resignation,  by  impeachment ;  and  selects  for  its 
attack  those  whose  ability  renders  them  most  useful  to  its  own 
enemy — the  subordinate  government.  Its  object  being  not  to 
improve  the  existing  system,  but  to  subvert  it,  it  strives  to  make 
that  system  impracticable,  by  rendering  it  odious ;  and  to  render 
it  odious,  by  making  it  produce  the  least  amount  of  good,  and 
the  greatest  amount  of  evil,  of  which  it  is  capable. 

It  is  easy  to  theorize  on  such  a  state  of  things,  and  to  predict 
the  fate  of  the  unhappy  province  thus  made  the  scat  of  a  chronic 
civil  war  ;  but  we  can  support  the  theory  by  experience.  Lord 
Durham  visited  two  countries  not  dissimilar  in  natural  advan¬ 
tages, — each  possessing  representative  Assemblies,  but  differing  in 
this,  that  for  the  last  seventy  years  these  Assemblies  have  been 
allowed  to  manage  the  internal  affairs  of  the  one,  and  have  not 
been  allowed  to  manage  those  of  the  other.  The  countries  to 
which  we  allude  arc  of  course  the  United  States,  and  the  British 
North  American  provinces.  Lord  Durham  states,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words,  ‘  the  contrast  between  the  American  and  the  Bri- 
‘  tish  sides  of  the  frontier,  in  every  sign  of  productive  indus- 
‘  try,  increasing  wealth,  and  progressive  civilisation.’ 

‘  By  describing,’  he  says,  ‘one  side  of  tlie  frontier,  and  reversing 
the  picture,  the  other  would  be  also  described.  On  the  American  side, 
all  is  activity  and  bustle.  The  forest  has  been  widely  cleared ;  every 
year  numerous  settlements  are  formed,  and  thousands  of  farms  are 
created  out  of  the  w’aste  ;  the  country  is  intersected  by  common  roads ; 
canals  and  railroads  are  huished,  or  in  the  course  of  formation  ;  the  ways 
of  communication  and  transport  are  crowded  with  people,  and  enlivened 
by  numerous  carriages  and  large  steam-boats.  The  observer  is  surprised 
by  the  number  of  harbours  on  the  lakes,  and  the  number  of  vessels  they 
contain;  while  bridges,  artificial  lanffing-places,  and  commodious  wharfs, 
arc  formed  in  all  directions  as  soon  as  required.  Good  houses,  ware¬ 
houses,  mills,  inns,  villages,  towns,  and  even  great  cities,  are  almost  seen 
to  spring  up  out  of  the  desert.  Every  village  has  its  school-house  and 
place  of  public  worship.  Every  town  has  many  of  both,  with  its  town- 
liall  buildings,  its  book-stores,  and  probably  one  or  two  banks  and  news¬ 
papers  ;  and  the  cities  with  their  fine  churches,  their  great  hotels,  their 
exchanges,  court-houses,  and  municipal  halls,  of  stone  or  marble,  so  new 
and  fresh  as  to  mark  the  recent  existence  of  the  forest  where  they  now 
stand,  would  be  admired  in  any  part  of  the  Old  World.  On  the  British 
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Bide  of  the  line,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  favoured  spots,  where  some 
approach  to  American  prosperity  is  apparent,  all  seems  waste  and  deso> 
lute.  There  is  but  one  railroad  in  all  British  America,  and  that,  running 
bet  ween  the  St  Lawrence  and  Lake  Champlain,  is  only  fifteen  miles  long. 
The  ancient  city  of  Montreal,  which  is  naturally  the  capital  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadas,  will  not  bear  the  least  comparison,  in  any  respect,  with  Buffalo, 
which  is  a  creation  of  yesterday.  But  it  is  not  in  the  difference  between 
the  larger  towns  on  the  two  sides,  that  we  shall  6nd  the  best  evidence  of 
our  own  inferiority.  That  painful  but  most  undeniable  truth  is  most 
manifest  in  the  country  districts  through  which  the  line  of  national  sepa¬ 
ration  passes  for  one  thousand  miles.  There,  on  the  side  of  both  the 
Canadas,  and  also  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  a  widely  scatter¬ 
ed  population,  poor,  and  apparently  unenterprising,  though  hardy  and 
industrious,  separated  from  each  other  by  tracts  of  intervening  forest, 
without  towns  and  markets,  almost  without  roads,  living  in  mean  houses, 
drawing  little  more  than  a  rude  subsistence  from  ill-cultivated  land,  and 
seemingly  incapable  of  improving  their  condition,  present  the  most  in¬ 
structive  contrast  to  their  enterprising  and  thriving  neighbours  on  the 
American  side.  Major  Head,  the  assistant  commissioner  of  the  Crown 
Lands’  Inquiry,  whom  I  sent  to  New  Brunswick,  states,  that  when  tra¬ 
velling  near  the  frontier  line  of  that  province  and  the  State  of  Maine, 
now  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  he  could  always  tell  on  which 
side  be  was  by  the  obvious  superiority  of  the  American  settlements  in 
every  respect.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  another  fact  equally  indis¬ 
putable.  Throughout  the  frontier,  from  Amherstburgh  to  the  ocean, 
the  market  value  of  land  is  much  greater  on  the  American  than  on  the 
British  side.  In  not  a  few  parts  of  the  frontier  this  difference  amounts 
to  as  much  as  1000  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  to  even  more.  Tiie  ave¬ 
rage  ditterence,  as  between  Upper  Canada  and  the  States  of  New  York 
and  Michigan,  is  notoriously  several  hundred  per  cent.  Mr  Hastings 
Kerr  of  Quebec,  whose  knowledge  of  the  value  of  land  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  more  extensive  and  accurate  than  that  of  any  other  person, 
states  that  the  price  of  land  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  close  to 
the  line,  is  five  dollars  per  acre,  and,  in  the  adjoining  British  townships, 
only  one  dollar.  On  this  side  the  line  a  very  large  extent  of  land  is 
wholly  unsaleable  even  at  such  low  prices,  while,  on  the  other  side,  pro¬ 
perty  is  continually  changing  hands.  The  price  of  two  or  three  shillings 
per  acre,  would  purchase  immense  tracts  in  I.ower  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick.  In  the  adjoining  states  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  a 
single  lot  for  less  than  as  many  dollars.  In  and  near  Btanstead,  a  border 
township  of  Lower  Canada,  and  one  of  the  most  improved,  48,000  acres 
of  fine  land,  of  which  Governor  Sir  K.  S.  Milne  obtained  a  grant  to 
himself  in  1810,  was  recently  sold  at  the  price  of  two  shillings  per 
acre. 

‘  It  might  be  supposed  by  persons  unacquainted  with  the  frontier 
country,  that  the  soil  on  the  .American  side  is  of  very  superior  fertility. 
1  am  positively  assured,  that  superior  natural  fertility  belongs  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  territory.  In  Upper  Canada,  the  whole  of  the  great  peninsula  be- 
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tween  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron,  comprising  nearly  half  of  the  available 
land  of  the  province,  is  generally  considered  the  best  grain  country  on 
the  American  continent.  The  soil  of  the  border  townships  of  Lower 
Canada  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  border 
townships  of  New  York,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire ;  while  the 
lands  of  New  Brunswick,  equal  in  natural  fertility  to  those  of  Maine, 
enjoy  superior  natural  means  of  communication.’  * 

We  now  come  to  tlie  other  alternative,  that  of  giving  to  the 
representative  body  the  influence  over  the  internal  concerns  of 
the  country,  which  it  w’ould  enjoy  if  that  country  were  inde¬ 
pendent.  Under  this  system  the  subordinate  government  places 
its  official  patronage  at  the  disposition,  or  at  least  under  the  con¬ 
trol,  of  the  majority  for  the  time  being  in  the  local  assembly, — 
assents  to  its  legislation,  and  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  its 
trade,  its  political  relations,  and  its  military  defence,  allows  the 
assembly  to  manage  all  the  affairs  of  the  dependency.  This,  as 
wc  have  already  stated,  was  the  manner  in  which  our  American 
colonies  were  governed  during  the  seventeenth,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  is  the  system  demanded 
by  Canada  by  the  name  of  responsible  government;  and  for  the 
last  four  years  apparently  conceded  by  England. 

On  this  system  Mr  Lewis  remarks  that  a  Dependency  thus 
governed,  would,  as  respects  its  internal  affairs,  be  indepen¬ 
dent,  except  on  the  rare  occasions  on  which  the  supreme 
government  thought  fit  to  interfere;  and  that  when  such  occa¬ 
sions  did  occur,  the  Dependency,  unaccustomed  to  control, 
w'ould  resist.  We  do  not  see  the  force  of  this  objection,  if 
it  be  meant  as  one.  We  shall  see  hereafter,  that  the  only 
real  advantages  which  a  dominant  country  derives  from  its  de¬ 
pendencies  are,  first,  the  security  of  a  commerce  uninterrupted 
by  war  or  by  hostile  tariffs  ;  and,  secondly,  an  outlet  for  its  emi¬ 
grant  population.  But  these  advantages  it  retains  under  the 
proposed  system  of  general  non-interference.  Foreign  commerce, 
and  the  reception  of  emigrants  from  the  dominant  country,  are 
matters  which  dependencies  always  leave  to  the  supreme  govern¬ 
ment,  and  they  are  the  only  matters  in  wdiich  that  government 
ought  to  interfere.  Every  thing  else  should  be  left  to  those  who 
are  on  the  spot.  The  people  of  England  may  think  that  the 
people  of  Canada  mismanage  their  wild  lands  ;  that  they  waste 
the  provincial  revenue  on  public  works  extravagantly  expensive, 
or  ill  planned,  or,  as  without  doubt  is  often  the  case,  mere  jobs; 
that  they  ought  to  have  a  privileged  Church,  and  that  it  ought  to 
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be  endowed  with  one-seventh  of  the  land.  In  these  opinions 
the  people  of  England  may  be  right  or  may  be  wrong ;  but  what 
business  is  it  of  theirs?  There  is  nothing  so  disagreeable  in 
private  life,  or  so  dangerous  in  politics,  as  the  restless  spirit  of 
meddling,  which  wishes  to  set  every  body  right.  Of  course,  if 
the  supreme  government,  or  the  home  government,  thinks  itself 
responsible  for  the  due  management  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Dependency,  it  must  constantly  interfere  in  them  ;  but  in  that 
case,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  Dependency  ought  to  be 
governed  directly.  It  ought  to  be  politically  incorporated,  send 
its  representatives  to  Parliament,  and  throw  aside  the  trouble¬ 
some  machinery  of  a  subordinate  government.  If  this  is  imprac¬ 
ticable,  it  ought  to  be  left  to  itself.  The  circumstances  which 
are  objections  to  direct  government,  must  be  equally  objections 
to  interference.  The  middle  course — the  half  measure  of  giving 
to  the  Dependency  a  local  government,  but  exercising  over  that 
government  a  jealous  superintendence — may  flatter  the  vanity  of 
the  dominant  country — may  gratify  it  by  giving  to  it  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  vast  outskirt  of  Empire — may  afl'ord  badges  for  its  fac¬ 
tions  when  they  want  matter  of  dispute — may  enable  it  to  people 
its  colonies  with  the  refuse  of  its  jails,  and  to  govern  them  by  the 
refuse  of  its  aristocracy.  But  there  its  utility  ends. 

To  say  that  this  system  of  interference  ought  to  be  maintained, 
in  order  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Dependency,  is  mockery. 
It  is  the  argument  of  every  despot.  ‘  My  people  are  not  fit  to 
‘  be  their  own  masters.  1  am  responsible  for  their  happiness, 

*  and  I  intend  to  make  them  happy,  not  in  their  own  way,  which 

*  is  absurd,  but  in  mine.’  It  is  far  less  plausible  than  the  assever¬ 
ation  of  Mr  Calhoun,  that  the  negroes  of  the  Carolinas  are  kept 
in  slavery  for  their  own  good.  'I'o  say  that  it  ought  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  in  order  to  preserve  the  connexion  between  the  Depen¬ 
dency  and  the  dominant  country,  is,  if  possible,  still  more  erro¬ 
neous.  It  is  a  system  which  places  that  connexion  in  constant 
and  immediate  danger  of  severance.  It  is  a  system  under  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Dependency  believe  that  that  connexion 
impoverishes,  injures,  and  degrades  them — diminishes  the  value 
of  their  land,  capital,  and  labour — robs  them  of  their  rights  as 
citizens,  and  renders  their  resentment  contemptible,  because  it  is 
impotent.  It  is  a  system  in  which  the  dominant  country  at  last 
considers  the  Dependency  a  mere  nuisance,  a  manufactory  of 
complaints,  wasting  whole  days  of  the  public  time,  of  which 
every  minute  is  valuable  ; — led  by  demagogues  more  ignorant, 
unreasonable,  and  dishonest,  than  the  worst  examples  in  Europe ; 
in  short,  as  an  incumbrance  which  must  be  endured,  only  be- 
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cause  it  cannot  be  cast  off  without  wounding  the  vanity,  or,  to 
use  the  common  expression,  the  honour  of  the  nation.  No  con¬ 
nexion  can  be  safe  when  such  are  the  feelings  on  each  side. 

Having  considered  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which 
affect  a  Dependency,  in  consequence  of  its  relation  to  a  dominant 
country,  we  proceed  to  those  which  affect  a  dominant  country, 
in  consequence  of  its  relation  to  a  Dependency.  We  will  begin 
with  the  disadvantages.  In  the  first  place,  the  dominant  country 
must  protect  the  Dependency  from  foreign  aggression  and  from 
internal  disturbance.  Even  in  peace  this  may  be  a  serious  bur¬ 
then.  A  few  Islands  in  the  tropics  now  occupy  more  of  our 
troops  than  are  sufficient  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  The 
petty  dependency  of  Algiers  costs  France  an  army  of  more  than 
100,000  men,  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  more  than  three 
millions  sterling.  In  time  of  war  this  expenditure  may  be  inde¬ 
finitely  increased.  The  Dependencies  of  an  Empire  are  always 
its  most  vulnerable  points,  and  the  preparation  for  defence  must 
answer  to  the  danger  of  attack.  Again,  Dependencies  add  to  the 
probability  of  war,  even  more  than  they  do  to  its  expenses.  I'he 
greater  part  of  the  wars  of  the  last  century  were  colonial.  A 
dispute  about  a  Dependency  was  the  occasion  of  our  war  with 
France  in  1803  ;  and  disputes  about  Dependencies  have  been  the 
principal  causes  which  have  threatened  war  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  Again,  partly  in  order  to  reconcile  the  Dependency  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  its  commerce,  and  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  influence  which  persons  connected  with  it,  as  proprietors, 
mortgagees,  or  traders,  possess  in  the  imperial  councils,  the 
dominant  country  generally  gives  to  the  productions  of  the  De¬ 
pendency  a  complete  or  a  qualified  monopoly  in  her  own  mar¬ 
kets.  In  Sugar  alone,  the  monopoly  thus  given  by  England 
costs  us  a  million  a-year  in  public  revenue,  and  twice  that  amount 
in  private  expenditure.  If  the  account  between  England  and 
her  Dependencies  could  be  stated,  and  the  public  and  private 
loss  compared  with  the  public  and  private  gain,  we  believe  that 
the  excess  of  loss  would  equal  the  whole  remaining  cost  of  pro¬ 
tecting  and  governing  the  British  islands. 

Nor  must  the  waste  of  public  time  and  attention  on  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Dependency  be  forgotten.  This,  in¬ 
deed,  may  be  avoided,  if  the  dominant  country  will  give  up 
its  habits  of  jealous  interference,  and  allow  the  Dependency 
to  manage  its  own  concerns  in  its  own  way ;  but,  while  those 
habits  last,  the  inconvenience  is  considerable.  A  party  con¬ 
test  about  the  affairs  of  a  colony  turned  out  a  Ministry  in 
1839 ;  and  though  it  returned  to  power,  it  never  recovered 
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the  shock  which  the  Jamaica  debate  occasioned.  Next  year, 
month  after  month  was  employed  in  discussing  how  the  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament  ought  to  deal  with  the  Clergy  Reserves  of 
Canada.  Night  after  night  we  listened  to  debates  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  ‘  a  Protestant  Clergy.’  One  Bishop  or 
Tory  peer  after  another  plunged  into  the  dark  metaphysics  of 
property;  to  show  that  even  the  under-graduates  of  Christchurch 
and  Trinity  had  a  vested  interest  in  the  colonial  provision  made 
by  our  ancestors  for  the  Anglican  Church.  Others  excluded 
from  a  share  of  the  provision  all  Presbyterians;  since,  according 
to  the  true  doctrine  of  Apostolic  Succession,  no  Presbyterian 
Minister  is  a  Clergyman.  Others  urged  the  duty  of  the  supreme 
government  to  propagate  the  religion  which  they  assumed  to  be 
exclusively  true;  to  tolerate  indeed  all  other  sects,  but  to  endow 
only  the  Church  of  England.  We  are  not  dwelling  now  on  the 
dangers  of  the  discussion,  on  the  probability  that  a  factious  vote, 
meant  merely  to  tease  Lord  Melbourne,  might  have  lighted  up 
war  in  Canada,  in  the  United  States,  and  ultimately  in  Europe ; 
but  merely  on  the  wa'te  which  it  occasioned  of  public  time  and 
attention.  The  supreme  government  of  the  British  Empire  has 
not  time  or  attention  for  half  the  matters  which  it  necessarily 
must  dispose  of.  To  throw  on  it  duties  which  could  be  performed 
by  others,  is  to  aggravate  one  of  its  greatest  defects. 

When  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  imposed  on  the 
dominant  country  by  the  possession  of  a  Dependency,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  advantages,  purchased  at  such  trouble,  such 
expenditure,  and  such  risk,  must  be  enormous.  That  they  must 
be  very  attractive,  that  they  must  be  of  a  kind  strongly  afl'ecting 
the  imagination,  is  obvious.  We  are  induced  to  place  at  the 
head  of  them  that  which  Mr  Lewis  places  last,  ‘  the  glory  which 
‘  a  country  is  supposed  to  derive  from  an  extensive  colonial  em- 
‘  pire.’  We  concede,  indeed,  to  Mr  Lewis,  ‘  that  a  nation  de- 
‘  rives  no  true  glory  from  a  possession  which  produces  no  assign- 
*  able  advantage  to  itself,  or  to  other  communities.’  We  con¬ 
cede  to  him,  ‘  that  if  a  nation  possess  a  dependency,  from  which 
‘  it  derives  no  public  revenue,  no  military  or  naval  strength, 
‘  and  no  commercial  advantages,  or  facilities  for  emigration, 
‘  which  it  would  not  equally  enjoy  if  the  dependency  were  inde- 
‘  pendent,  and  if  the  dependency  suffers  the  evils  which  are  the 
‘  almost  inevitable  consequences  of  its  political  condition,  such 
‘  a  possession  cannot  justly  be  called  glorious.’  *  We  concede 
all  this,  and  we  adtnit  that  this  is  nearly  a  fair  picture  of  the 
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usual  relations  of  dependencies  and  dominant  countries.  Still 
we  believe  that  the  desire  of  this  glory  is  the  most  frequent 
motive,  if  not  for  the  acquisition,  at  least  for  the  retention  of 
dependencies. 

‘  To  propose,’  said  Adam  Smith  seventy  years  a^o,  ‘  that  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  should  voluntarily  give  up  all  authority  over  her  colonies,  and  leave 
them  to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  to  enact  their  own  laws,  and  to 
make  peace  and  war,  as  they  might  think  proper,  would  he  to  propose 
such  a  measure  as  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  adopted  by  any  nation 
in  the  world.  No  nation  ever  voluntarily  gave  up  the  dominion  of  any 
province,  how  troublesome  soever  it  might  be  to  govern  it,  and  how 
small  soever  the  revenue  which  it  afforded  might  be  in  proportion  to 
the  expense  which  it  occasioned.  Such  sacrifices,  though  they  might 
frequently  be  agreeable  to  the  interest,  are  always  mortifying  to  the 
pride  of  every  nation.  The  most  visionary  enthusiasts  would  be  scarcely 
capable  of  proposing  such  a  measure,  with  any  serious  hopes,  at  least, 
of  its  ever  being  adopted.’  * 

Some  real  advantages,  however,  a  dominant  country  does  de¬ 
rive  from  a  Dependency ;  though  most  of  them  are  subject  to 
Mr  Lewis’s  remark,  that  ‘  they  depend  on  the  present  system 

*  of  international  relations,  and  the  exclusive  and  anti-social 

*  policy  to  which  independent  states  have  been  led  by  a  mis- 
‘  taken  view  of  their  own  interests.’  t 

Some  Dependencies  are  military  posts.  Such  are  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  Aden.  We  occupy  them  partly 
for  our  own  convenience,  and  partly  to  exclude  our  rivals.  2. 
Some  dominant  countries  have  drawn  a  public  revenue  from 
their  Dependencies.  Spain  is  supposed  to  obtain  now  about  a 
million  a- year  from  Cuba.  (3.  A  dominant  country  which  pro¬ 
hibits  a  dependency  from  selling  in  any  market  but  her  own, 
may  sometimes  obtain  its  productions  under  their  real  market 
value.  T  here  was  a  period  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
during  w’hich  England  extorted  this  advantage  from  her  West 
Indian  colonies.  But  it  excited  so  much  discontent,  that  she 
was  soon  forced  to  surrender  it,  and  to  allow  them  a  direct  trade 
with  other  countries.  4.  Where  a  dominant  country  possesses 
rich  Dependencies,  and  great  productive  powers,  she  may  secure 
a  steady  market  to  her  industry  by  preventing  her  Dependencies 
from  subjecting  her  products  to  prohibitions,  or  to  excessive  or 
diflTerential  duties.  And  it  is  peculiar  to  this  advantage  that  it 
is  not  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  dependency.  The  Depen- 
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dency  is  prevented  merely  from  sacrificing  both  the  immediate 
and  the  permanent  interests  of  the  whole  body  of  its  con¬ 
sumers  to  the  immediate  interests  of  a  few  of  its  capitalists  and 
artisans.  If  the  American  states  had  remained  British  de¬ 
pendencies,  they  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  fetter  and 
misdirect  by  protective  tariffs  their  own  capital  and  industry, 
as  well  us  ours.  It  is  true  that  most  dominant  countries  have 
abused  this  potver.  They  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  in  the 
market  of  the  dependency  not  their  natural  share,  the  share  which 
their  superiority  as  manufacturers  or  as  carriers  would  have  given 
them,  but  a  monopoly.  And  they  have  thereby  injured  both  par¬ 
ties  ;  the  Dependency  by  diminishing  its  powers  both  of  produc¬ 
tive  and  unproductive  consumption;  the  dominant  country  by 
checking  the  growth  and  wealth  of  her  own  customer,  the  De¬ 
pendency,  and  by  directing  a  portion  of  her  own  productive  forces 
to  objects  on  w’hicli  they  are  employed  at  a  disadvantage.  But 
the  liability  of  a  power  to  abuse  by  human  ignorance,  cupidity, 
and  injustice,  though  it  diminishes  its  advantages,  cannot  be  said 
to  destroy  them.  5.  A  densely  peopled  dominant  country  may 
'sometimes  find  in  a  thinly  peopled  Dependency  a  vent  for  her 
own  surplus  population.  Such  a  vent  is  becoming  almost 
necessary  to  England.  A  commercial  code,  which,  by  its  prohi¬ 
bitions,  its  preferences,  its  sliding  scales,  and  its  mixture  of 
morality  and  faction  with  finance,  seems  to  have  been  almost  a 
contrivance  for  rendering  the  industry  of  our  towns  irregular 
and  insecure  ;  and  a  system  of  poor-laws,  which  has  created  in 
many  country  districts  a  labouring  population  for  whom  there 
is  no  profitable  employment,  and  then  has  chained  them  to  their 
place  of  settlement,  have  produced  local  congestions  of  people, 
which  threaten  first  to  ruin  the  parishes  on  which  they  feed  ; 
and  ultimately  to  disturb  the  tranquillity,  on  which  the  pro¬ 
sperity  of  England,  more  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world,  depends.  For  this  disease  the  most  immediate 
palliative  is  emigration.  Our  influence  over  our  dependencies 
enables  us  to  prevent  their  creating  obstacles,  and  to  obtain  from 
them  some  direct  assistance.  And  it  seems,  at  first  sight,  pro¬ 
bable  that  those  whose  emigration  is  desirable,  will  be  mure  easily 
persuaded  to  it  if  it  do  not  involve  a  new  allegiance,  and  the 
education  of  their  children  as  aliens. 

It  appears,  however,  from  experience,  that  dependencies 
are  not  necessary  to  emigration,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  they  materially  promote  it.  No  country  possesses  de¬ 
pendencies  so  extensive,  and  so  thinly  peopled,  as  those  of 
England.  No  country  so  systematically  encourages  emigra¬ 
tion  to  those  dependencies.  Yet,  of  the  93,501  persons  who 
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left  the  British  islands  in  1845,  58,538  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  and  only  34,963,  therefore,  to  our  depen¬ 
dencies,  even  s4ipposing  them  to  have  absorbed  all  the  re¬ 
mainder.  For  the  twenty  years  ending  with  1844,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  emigration  has  been  at  the  rate  of  62,779  a-year,  or 
1,255,975  in  the  whole,  of  whom  569,633,  nearly  one  half,  have 
gone  to  the  United  States,*  And  yet  the  British  government 
not  merely  abstains  from  promoting  emigration  to  the  United 
States,  but  endeavours,  by  every  means  in  its  pow’er,  by  ap¬ 
pointing  agents,  by  circulating  information,  and  even  by  pecu¬ 
niary  assistance,  to  direct  it  towards  our  own  dependencies. 
There  seems  no  reason  for  supposing  that,  if  our  American  and 
Australian  colonies  were  independent,  they  would  offer  less  faci¬ 
lities  to  emigration  than  they  do  now. 

We  are  inclined,  indeed,  to  believe,  that  the  class  which  most 
profits  by  the  outlet  afforded  by  the  British  dependencies,  con¬ 
sists  not  of  the  poor,  but  of  the  rich.  Not  one  poor  family  in 
five  hundred  emigrates,  not  one  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  ever 
thinks  of  doing  so.  How  few  are  the  families  among  the  higher 
classes  who  do  not  look  to  Asia  or  America  as  affording  a  cer¬ 
tain  or  a  probable  provision  for  some  of  their  members  !  Among 
the  social  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  British  aristocracy,  there 
is  none  which  so  much  excites  the  envy  of  foreigners.  They 
complain  that,  with  them,  there  is  little  career  for  educated 
young  men.  That  the  army,  vast  as  it  is  in  most  continental 
states,  is  overstocked ;  that  the  government  departments  at 
home,  though  every  expedient  is  used  to  create  duties,  in  order 
to  provide  for  functionaries,  are  beset  by  candidates ;  that  trade 
requires  capital,  and  law  and  medicine  extraordinary  talents ; 
and  that  the  result  is,  that  half  the  young  men  of  fair  abilities, 
small  means,  and  good  education,  who  are  turned  out  every 
year  from  their  schools  and  universities  into  the  world,  find  that 
the  world  does  not  want  their  services.  England,  they  say, 
provides  for  such  persons  in  her  colonies,  or  in  India.  There 
is  some  exaggeration  in  this  statement,  but  the  facts  are  sub¬ 
stantially  true.  We  owe  mainly  to  them  our  immunity  from 
the  indigent  well-instructed  idlers  who  fill  the  streets  of  Paris 
and  Berlin,  dissatisfied  with  their  position,  dissatisfied  with  the 
existing  order  of  things,  and  anxious  to  try  the  chances  of  revo¬ 
lution  or  war.  And  we  trust  that  the  opportunities  now  offered 
to  young  men  possessed  of  knowledge,  energy,  and  some  capital, 
to  employ  them  all  in  agriculture  or  commerce  in  the  countries 
which  are  now  our  dependencies,  will  long  continue.  For  this 


*  Colonization  Circular,  No.  5,  Feb.  1845. 
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purpose,  however,  they  need  not  remain  Dependencies.  The 
educated  emigrant,  indeed,  is  not  so  ready  to  live  under  a 
foreign  government  as  the  labourer  or  the  artisan  ;  but  he  can 
do  so.  Natives  of  Great  Britain,  particularly  of  the  northern 
portion,  swarm  in  all  the  commercial  marts  of  the  civilized 
world.  But  the  provision  which  our  Dependencies,  as  Depen¬ 
dencies,  offer,  is  already  diminishing,  and  must  in  time  almost 
disappear.  'I'hat  provision  consists  in  the  monopoly  of  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  subordinate  government.  Such  a  monoply  is 
obviously  mischievous  to  a  Dependency  possessing  native  candi¬ 
dates  qualified  for  office.  If  our  Dependencies  are  ill  governed, 
we  shall  lose  them.  If  they  are  well  governed,  the  natives 
will  rise  in  wealth,  knowledge,  and  importance.  They  will 
demand  their  share  in  the  administration  of  the  country  ;  and  in 
time  that  share  will  amount  to  nearly  the  whole.  This  is 
already  the  case  in  Canada;  it  will  soon  be  the  case  in  all  our 
other  American  possessions ;  and  ultimately  it  must  take  place 
even  in  India. 

There  remains  one  incident  to  the  relation  between  a  domi¬ 
nant  country  and  a  Dependency,  which  we  have  reserved  until 
we  hud  considered  all  its  other  qualities — its  tendency  to  a  sud¬ 
den  and  calamitous  termination.  All  other  political  relations 
are  capable  of  indefinite  duration  or  of  gradual  change.  That 
of  a  Dependency  to  a  dominant  country  bears  the  seeds  of  a  vio¬ 
lent  dissolution. 

We  have  seen  that  this  relation  e.x poses  a  Dependency  to 
many  grievous  evils,  and  offers  to  it  only  one  important 
benefit — protection  ;  and  we  have  seen  that,  having  a  com¬ 
plete,  though  subordinate  legislative  and  administrative  or¬ 
ganization,  it  possesses,  at  least  in  appearance,  the  means  of 
self-government.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  Dependency  thinks 
itself  capable  of  self-protection,  it  instinctively  attempts  to  ob¬ 
tain  independence.  Frequently  such  an  attempt  is  made  by  a 
Dependency  which  is  totally  unfit  for  self-defence  or  for  self- 
rule  ;  as  was  the  case  with  Ireland  in  the  last  century,  and  with 
the  Spanish  colonies  and  Lower  Canada  in  the  present ;  and  w  e 
may  be  sure  that  it  will  never  be  long  delayed  after  the  grounds 
for  making  it  are  sufficient.  If  the  dominant  country,  to  which 
a  dependency,  even  when  loyal,  is  generally  burdensome,  and 
when  dissatisfied  is  both  burdensome  and  dangerous,  would 
cheerfully,  or  even  reluctantly,  consent,  the  consequences,  both 
immediate  and  ultimate,  w'ould  generally  be  beneficial  to  both 
parties — always,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  a  distant  Dependency  to 
the  dominant  country,  and  almost  always  to  the  Dependency. 
But  vanity  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  interest  of  those 
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who  profit  by  the  monopolies,  the  patronage,  and  the  other 
abuses  of  the  connexion,  have  always  prevented  such  an  ac¬ 
quiescence.  And  the  result  generally  is  war,  the  intervention 
of  foreign  powers,  and  ultimately  separation,  after  a  contest, 
which  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  ruins 
the  Dependency,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  British 
colonies,  subjects  the  dominant  country  to  burdens  which  she 
never  can  shake  off. 

In  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  Dependency  is  so  near  to  the 
dominant  country,  as  to  be  capable  of  direct  government,  the 
remedy  is  incorporation.  If  this  cannot  be  applied,  we  almost 
fear  that  there  is  none. 

If  a  Dependency  be  denied  a  popular  representation,  it  has 
no  organ  to  express  its  wants  or  its  complaints.  It  has  no 
means  of  access  to  the  only  check  on  its  mal-administration, — the 
public  opinion  of  the  dominant  country.  While  all  is  externally 
calm,  abuses,  vexations,  and  insults,  the  results  not  of  ill-will, 
but  of  what  is  more  oti’ensive,  of  contempt  and  neglect,  render 
the  whole  population  of  the  Dependency  quietly  and  silently  hos¬ 
tile  ;  until  some  accident,  a  provocation  of  a  new  kind,  or  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  force,  or  some  calamity  or  danger  affect¬ 
ing  the  dominant  country,  occasions  a  sudden  and  general  insur¬ 
rection.  If  it  receive  a  popular  assembly,  and  that  assembly  be 
not  allowed  substantially  to  direct  the  local  government — if  the 
principal  offices  and  power,  emolument  and  trust,  are  not  filled 
by  persons  selected  from  its  majority — if  opposition  to  the  exe¬ 
cutive,  or  to  the  other  legislative  authorities,  be  the  great  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  body  which  represents  the  people,  it  will  probably 
create  obstacles  which  render  good  government  impossible,  and 
constitutional  government  so  difficult,  that  the  dominant  country 
either  annuls  the  representative  body,  and  thus  incurs  the 
dangers  which  we  have  described  as  resulting  from  its  absence, 
or  concedes  for  all  internal  purposes  virtual  independence. 

If  the  dominant  country  make  this  concession — that  is  to  say,  if 
it  allow  to  the  local  popular  assembly  the  influence  which  naturally 
belongs  to  it — it  creates  a  relation  more  permanent,  without  doubt, 
than  either  of  the  former,  but  still  fated  to  the  same  end.  It  is 
a  relation  requiring  from  each  party  a  degree  of  good  sense  and 
forbearance,  which  experience  does  not  allow  us  to  expect.  The 
dominant  country  will  see  much  in  the  administration  of  the 
Dependency  which  it  thinks  absurd  or  mischievous ;  for  it  will 
probably  think  mischievous  or  absurd  every  institution  and  mode 
of  conduct  which  differs  from  its  own.  It  will  probably  fancy 
that  it  is  its  duty  to  interfere ;  and,  if  it  do  interfere,  it  will  be 
resisted. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Dependency  will  find  fault  with  the 
portion  of  its  administration  which  the  dominant  country  retains. 
It  will  not  bear  that  its  leprislation  should  be  subject  to  be  dis¬ 
allowed,  its  commerce  to  be  restricted,  and  its  foreign  relations 
to  be  altogether  decided  by  the  imperial  government.  Having 
its  own  government,  its  own  institutions,  its  own  traditions,  and 
its  own  history,  with  the  strength  of  a  nation  it  will  acquire  the 
feelings  of  one.  It  will  admit,  perhaps,  that  it  owes  allegiance 
to  the  sovereign  of  the  country  which  calls  itself  dominant ;  it 
will  admit  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  are  the  fellow- 
subjects  of  its  own  citizens ;  but  it  w’ill  deny  that  it  ow’es  any 
allegiance  to  the  supreme  government  of  that  country.  It  will 
ailirtn  that  its  own  parliament  is  co-ordinate  with  the  parliament 
W'hich  calls  itself  imperial.  It  will  affirm,  in  short,  that  it  is  an 
independent  state,  connected,  indeed,  with  another  state  by  the 
accident  of  a  common  allegiance, — as  Hanover  w’as  connected 
with  Great  Britain,  or  Scotland,  before  the  Union,  with  Eng¬ 
land, — but  in  no  respect  subordinate  to  that  state.  And  sooner 
or  later,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  it  will  establish 
its  pretensions.  No  one  can  believe  that,  even  if  we  had  ab¬ 
stained  from  taxing  our  American  colonies,  the  United  States 
would  now  have  been  subject  to  a  subordinate.government. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  which 
weakens  the  pow'er  and  diminishes  the  prosperity  of  a  great  and 
enterprising  maritime  nation,  is  its  liability  to  be  cramped,  and 
weighed  dow'u  and  exhausted,  by  a  parasitical  grow’th  of  Depen¬ 
dencies.  It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  every  such  nation  to  waste 
her  resources,  first  in  creating  them,  afterwards  in  protecting 
them,  and  at  last  in  vain  efforts  to  retain  them. 
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NOTE, 


Respecting  certain  Misrepresentations  contained  in  the 
Westminster  Review  for  March  last. 


The  Editor  of  this  Journal  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  notice 
certain  misrepresentations  contained  in  the  Westminster  Review 
for  March  last,  regarding  Mr  Stephen,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  That  gentleman  is  there  represented 
(No.  Lxxxviii.  pp.  190-1-2)  as  the  author  of  various  Articles, 
or  parts  of  Articles,  relative  to  the  Colonization  and  Affairs  of 
New  Zealand,  published  in  this  Journal  in  the  years  1840-1-2, 
and  4.  No  one  who  looks  at  these  allegations  can  for  a  moment 
misapprehend  their  character  and  intentions ;  but  it  is  no  part 
of  the  duty  or  business  of  the  writer  of  this  Note  to  comment 
upon  them  ;  and  he,  therefore,  simply  limits  himself  to  a  broad 
and  explicit  denial  of  the  pretended  facts  which  they  set  forth. 
Mr  Stephen  never  either  wrote,  or  advised,  or  saw,  till  he  saw 
them  in  their  respective  Numbers  as  published — if  indeed  he 
saw  them  even  then — any  one  of  the  Articles  or  passages  refer¬ 
red  to  in  the  Westminster  Review  as  written  by  him ;  and  the 
Editor  of  this  Journal  may  add,  though  nowise  called  upon  to 
do  so,  that  Mr  Stephen  never  wrote  for  it  any  Article  upon 
any  Colonial  subject  whatever. 

The  Editor  of  the  Westminster  Review  will  of  course  judge, 
according  to  his  own  notions  of  the  courtesies  proper  to  such 
occasions,  whether  he  will  insert  the  above  denials  in  his  next 
Number  or  not. 

M.  N. 


No.  CLXIX,  will  be  published  in  July. 
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403-406 — theory  of  contemporaneous  dynasties  examined,  406-426 — 
synopsis  of  Manetho’s  account  from  the  Xlllth  to  the  XVIIth 
dynasty,  426 — M.  Bunsen’s  re-adjustment  of  the  XVI 1 1th  and 
XIXth  dynasties,  428 — ‘Mosaic  Chronology’  of  no  authority  in 
settling  the  question,  429-430. 

Electors,  (Representative,)  numbers  of,  in  France,  456-459. 

Emigration,  effects  of,  on  the  British  dependencies,  553-554. 

England,  classes  into  which  it  is  divided,  opinion  of  continental 
writers  on  the  subject,  68-70. 

Equity,  Court  of  Chancery  erected  as  a  Court  of,  296-299- 

European  and  American  State  Confederacies,  151.  See  Zollverein, 
Swiss  Cantons,  and  United  States. 

F 

Feyee  or  Viti  Archipelago,  description  of  its  climate,  scenery,  and 
inhabitants,  441, 
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Fitzharrts,  proceedings  in  his  impeachment  for  treason,  325-333. 

Flaxman’s  illustrations  of  Homer,  &c.,  noticed,  348-3^9. 

Flojfd,  Edward,  proceeded  against  by  the  Parliaments  in  1621,  for 
breach  of  privilege,  and  his  sentence,  5. 

France,  lawyers  of  France  and  England  contrasted,  277-278,  and 
285-287 — noble  bearing  of  the  French  Parliament,  280 — high  con¬ 
stitutional  station  of  the  French  magistracy,  ib. 

France,  political  writings  published  in,  454 — furthest  advanced  of 
European  nations  in  social  equality  and  revolutionary  tendencies, 
454 — the  existing  constitution  of  France  appears  to  be  adapted  to 
the  existing  state  of  feeling  of  her  people,  457-458 — its  number  of 
representative  electors  small,  and  most  corrupt,  458-459 — constitu¬ 
tional  politics  determined  on  public  grounds,  461 — its  government 
feeble  on  the  politics  of  business,  462 — composition  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Peers,  463 — of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  464 — acknow¬ 
ledged  tendency  in,  towards  aristocracy,  467 — M.  Duveyrier  on  a 
class  of  public  functionaries  for  a  new  aristocracy,  469-473 — the 
idea  that  the  French  people  are  fond  of  war,  devoid  of  foundation, 
473. 

Freedom,  as  contrasted  with  slavery,  71.  See  Slavery. 

Friendly  Islands,  isle  of  Tonga — natives  superior  to  other  natives  of 
the  Pacific — civil  war  between  the  Christian  and  heathen  inhabi¬ 
tants  of,  440-441. 


G 

German  Catholic  Church,  their  late  religious  movement,  100-101 — appa¬ 
rent  permanency  of,  101  and  126 — pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Coat  of 
Trfeves,  102 — analogy  between  the  pilgrimage  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  Luther  commenced  the  Reformation,  102-108 — purpose 
for  which  the  Coat  was  to  be  exposed,  109-1 10 — exhibition  of,  number 
of  pilgrims  who  attended,  110-11 1 — miracles  attendant  on  this  exhi¬ 
bition,  note,  111-1 12 — protest  of  John  Rouge,  and  influence  it  had  on 
the  movement,  112-1 15 — leader  of  the  movement,  John  Czerski,  his 
history,  115-116 — publication  of  their  Confession  of  Faith,  116-120 
— What  will  be  the  extent  of  the  new  movement?  121-125 — will 
be  a  lesson  to  the  Romish  Church  against  making  rash  experi¬ 
ments,  126 — the  spirit  in  which  German  Protestants  have  regarded 
this  singular  movement,  127-128 — the  conduct  which  should  be  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  German  Catholic  Church,  128. 

German  Confederation,  or  Zollverein,  157.  See  Zolherein. 

German  Emigrants  among  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  139-140. 

Gildemeister,  Doctor,  on  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  107-108. 

Glantille,  Grand  Justiciar  of  England,  altei'ations  he  made  in  the 
English  law,  293. 

Clenelg,  Lord,  despatch  on  the  exclusion  of  natives  from  the  superior 
offices  in  Malta,  540-541. 

Government,  Sovereign — modes  in  which  it  may  exercise  its  powers, 
515 — manner  in  which  legislative  jmwers  are  used,  i6. — difference 
between  a  judicial  and  an  administrative  act,  516 — a  supreme 
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government  must  possess  both  legislative  and  executive  powers,  and 
perform  them,  ib- — can  delegate  any  portion  of  its  powers,  517- 
518 — such  delegate  may  possess  both  legislative  and  executive 
authority,  518 — this  authority  seldom  desirable,  519 — acts  often 
rendered  ineffectual  or  nugatory  by  executive  authority ;  this  in¬ 
stanced,  ib. — what  a  subordinate  government  is,  520-521 — advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  dependencies  or  colonies  to  a  parent 
country,  521-557.  See  Dependencies. 

Great  Seal  of  office  held  by  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  England,  287. 

Greeks,  contrasted  with  the  Egyptians,  394. 

Grey,  Charles,  Earl,  death  of,  240 — his  first  entry  into  Parliament, 
241 — proposed  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  reformed,  243 
— accepted  office  under  Fox,  244 — extract  from  his  speech  in  1810, 
on  the  questions  of  Reform  and  Ireland,  245-249 — analysis  of  his 
character,  250-251 — situation  of  affairs  when  he  became  prime 
minister,  252 — policy  he  maintained  in  preserving  the  peace  of 
Europe,  253-254 — reformation  of  the  House  of  Commons,  255- 
259 — retrenchments  made  in  the  public  salaries,  259 — reduction 
in  the  burden  of  taxation,  2G0 — abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies, 
2G0-2G4 — renewal  of  the  East  India  Charter,  2G4 — amendment  of 
the  poor-laws,  evils  of  the  old  system,  2G4-2GG — condition  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  measures  he  proposed  for  its  relief,  2G7-270 — effect  of 
the  measures  of  his  government,  270-273. 

H 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  on  the  reasons  why  the  lawyers  would  not  agree 
with  Oliver  Cromwell  to  have  reform  in  the  law,  322-323 — his 
share  in  the  establishment  of  rules  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  324. 

Herodotus,  his  knowledge  of  ancient  Egypt,  394-395. 

Hieroglyphics,  recent  works  on.  See  Egypt. 

History,  Ancient,  interest  which  is  attached  to  it,  351. 

Holt,  Lord,  on  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  41-42. 

Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  exhibition  of,  and  pilgrimage  to,  102.  See 
German  Catholic  Church. 

Hommer,  Bishop  John  von,  on  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  108-109. 

Hood’s,  Thomas,  poems,  375 — his  wit,  |)athos,  sensibility,  and  hu¬ 
mour  characterized,  ib. — his  satire  not  one-sided  or  malignant, 

376- 377 — his  general  clearness  of  view  and  decision  of  purpose, 

377- 378 — extracts  from  the  ‘  Haunted  House,’  378-379 — cheerful 
picture  of  a  sylvan  landscape  from  the  ‘  Elm  Tree,'  379— ex¬ 
tract  from  the  ‘  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies,’  380 — passages 
to  show  his  poignant  and  significant  expression,  381 — errors 
he  has  fallen  into,  by  a  vein  of  exaggeration,  endless  digres¬ 
sion,  and  forced  conceit,  ib. — this  particularly  applicable  to  his 
comic  poems,  382 — his  serious  compositions  partake  of  the  Same  ten¬ 
dencies,  382-383 — this  caused  by  a  constant  connexion  with  perio¬ 
dical  literature  as  a  profession,  383-885 — quotation  from  his  poem  of 
the  ‘  Bridge  of  Sighs,’  385-386— from  the  ‘  Ode  to  Melancholy,’ 
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S87-388 — his  sonnet  on  ‘  False  Poets  and  True,’  389 — his  poem  on 
*  Rotterdam,’  quoted,  ib. 

Hume's  commentaries  on  the  law  of  Scotland  regarding  crime,  197 — 
value  of  the  work,  197-201. 


1 

Imaginary  Conversations  by  Landor,  487.  See  Landor. 

Impeachment,  the  law  regarding  trial  by,  328-333. 

India — Description  of  the  expense  attendant  on  two  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  of,  by  T.  B.  Macaulay,  538-540. 

Ireland,  Poor-Law  Act  for  the  relief  of  its  poor,  67. 

Italy,  causes  which  led  to  the  ruin  of  its  agriculture,  370  371 — and 
to  the  decrease  of  its  free,  and  increase  of  Its  slave  population,  37 1. 

J 

Jonsm,  Ben,  his  protest  in  favour  of  Lord  Bacon ;  note,  320. 

K 

Kohl,  M.,  on  the  condition  of  the  emancipated  serfs  in  Russia,  77. 

L 

Laing,  Samuel,  on  the  German  Catholic  Church,  100 — on  the 
miracles  attendant  on  the  exhibition  of  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves  ; 
note,  111-112 — on  the  extent  of  the  movement  in  the  German 
■  Catholic  Church  in  favour  of  Protestantism,  124-125. 

Landor,  Walter  Savage,  the  collected  writings  of,  487 — combination 
of  wit,  information,  scholarship,  and  liberal  zeal  he  possesses, 
487-488 — alterations  and  additions  he  has  made  to  his  Imaginary 
Conversations,  488-489 — contrasted  with  other  books  of  dialogues, 
489 — exquisite  discrimination  of  character  he  displays,  490-493 — 
additions  he  has  made  to  his  old  Conversations,  493 — quoted  on 
prejudice,  493 — on  friendship,  494 — distinction  between  Bacon 
and  Shakspearc,  495 — his  admiration  of  Shakspeare,  496 — heresies 
he  has  stated  on  the  harmony  and  construction  of  English  verse, 
497-498 — on  the  genius  of  Plato,  499-500 — extracts  from  his  New 
Conversations,  501-505 — these  characterized,  503 — extracts  from 
the  ‘  Emperor  of  China  and  his  Minister,’  504 — from  Melancthon 
and  Calvin,  505 — from  Lucian  and  Timotheus,  506-509 — from 
Marvel  and  Parker,  509-514. 

Law,  transition  made  in  early  English  law  by  Grand  Justiciar  (ilan- 
ville,  293— effect  of  the  privileges  demanded  by  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  on  the  administration  of,  in  the  courts  of  justice,  37-47. 

Lawyers  of  England,  encouragement  they  have  received,  275 — con¬ 
fidence  with  which  they  are  regarded,  277 — contrast  between  the 
English  and  French  bar,  277-281. 

Legislation  for  the  working-classes,  64.  See  Working-classes. 

Lepsius,  Dr,  his  signal  success  in  hieroglyphics,  398. 
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Lewis's,  G.  C.,  Essay  on  the  Government  of  Dependencies,  515.  See 
J)ependencies  and  Goremment. 

Lords,  House  of,  privilege  of,  1.  See  Privilege. 

Lgell's,  Charles,  Travels  in  North  America,  1 29 — character  of,  ib. — 
shows  the  great  desire  of  Americans  for  education,  129-130 — 
appearance  of  the  country  south  of  the  Chesapeake,  130-131  — 
spread  of  population  in  America,  131-136 — condition  of  the  planters 
in  Virginia  and  the  Carolines,  their  hospitality,  136-137 — condition 
of  the  slaves,  137-139 — appearance  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
139 — colony  of  German  settlers  in  the  valleys,  139-140 — rapid  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  140 — on  the  age  of  the  wood  in,  142 — 
on  the  geology  of  the  great  lake  district,  143 — Falls  of  Niagara, 
their  recession,  143-115 — monumental  remains  found  in  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi,  146-147 — geology  of  Canada,  147. 


Macaulag,  T.  11.,  his  description  of  the  expense  attendant  on  two  of 
the  Supreme  Courts  of  India,  539-540. 

McCulloch,  J.  It.,  on  the  necessity  of  slave  labour  for  tropical  countries, 
78. 

Madrid,  the  extent  of  the  Plaza  de  Toros  at,  363-364. 

Magistracy  of  France,  high  constitutional  station  they  filled,  280. 

Malle,  M.  Dureau  de  la,  sur  I’Economie  Politique  des  Remains,  351. 

Malta,  Lord  Gleneig  on  the  exclusion  of  the  natives  from  superior 
official  offices  in,  540-541. 

Manelho,  his  connected  series  of  Egyptian  annals,  prepared  for  the 
temple  archives,  396 — divided  into  three  books,  403.  See  Egypt. 

Mauna  Loa,  a  large  volcanic  mountain  in  the  island  of  Hawaii,  447- 
448. 

Mendicity  among  the  Romans,  punished  by  slavery  and  death,  92. 

Monumental  remains  found  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  146-147. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  analysis  of  his  character  and  conduct,  304-309 — 
his  Utopia,  309-310. 

Mosaic  Chronology  of  no  authority  in  settling  the  age  of  the  world, 
429-430. 


Navigation  Islands,  group  of— character  of  the  people,  437. 

Niagara,  Falls  of — causes  which  lead  to  its  annual  retrocession,  143- 
145. 

Nottingham,  Lord,  what  did  he  do  in  remodelling  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery?  324. 


O'Brien,  Edward,  his  work  entitled  ‘  the  I.awycr  note,  276. 
Ohio,  State  of — rapid  progress  of,  since  1800,  140-141. 

P 

Parliament  and  the  courts,  1.  See  Privilege. 
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Parliaments  and  their  privilege,  1.  See  Privilege. —  Lord  Brougham’s 
description  of  the  proceedings  of  those  of  the  14th  and  15th  cen¬ 
turies,  4-5. 

Peers  of  France,  how  elected,  4G3. 

Political  state  of  Prussia.  See  Prussia. 

Polgncsiatt  hies,  character  of  the  natives,  &c.,  434-437. 

Poor  of  England,  amount  of  money  expended  for  their  relief  from 
1813  to  1844;  98. 

Poor-Laws  in  England,  administration  of,  65 — those  of  Ireland,  67 — 
those  of  Scotland,  ih. — state  provision  for  the  poor  of  Athens  and 
Rome,  81 — first  provision  for  the  poor  in  England,  83. 

Population  of  ancient  Rome,  358 — of  Alexandria,  361 — of  Carthage, 
361 — of  Seleucia,  361. 

Powys,  Mr  Justice,  on  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  3. 

President  of  the  United  States — how  elected,  190 — his  constitutional 
power,  f6. — his  powers  far  exceed  those  of  a  monarch,  192-193 — 
the  enormous  patronage  he  possesses,  195. 

Privilege  of  Parliament,  I — serious  constitutional  reflections  which  it 
awakens,  2-4 — Case  of  Thorpe  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  of 
Edward  Floyd  in  1621,  5-G — House  of  Commons  yield  to  that  of 
the  Lords  in  Floyd’s  case,  6 — claims  of  the  Long  Parliament,  7 — 
its  defence,  7-8 — ]tetitioning  the  crown  considered  by  the  Parlia¬ 
ments  of  1676  and  1701  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  8-9 — damages 
brought  against  Sir  William  Williams,  the  speaker,  for  sanction¬ 
ing  Dangerfield’s  information  against  James  II.,  then  Duke  of 
York,  9-10 — legal  agents  menaced  by  the  House  of  Commons 
for  defending  parties,  10-12 — privilege  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  determine  the  right  of  eontested  seats,  13-16 — the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  constitutional  government  asserted  by  the  House  of  Lords, 

16 —  abuse  of  the  protection  of  the  servants  of  members  from  arrest, 

17 —  on  the  exemption  of  members  from  all  legal  jirocess,  ib. — 
case  of  John  Wilkes,  18  20 — privilege  of  debating  in  secret,  20 
—exclusion  of  reporters,  20-21 — of  strangers,  21 — review  of  the 
proceedings  against  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  22-23 — publication  of 
their  papers  by  the  House  of  Commons — case  of  Stockdale,  24-29 
— act  of  Parliament  passed  securing  this  power  on  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  29 — great  evils  which  may,  and  have  resulted  from  the 
use  of  their  privilege,  29-37 — inlluence  it  must  have  on  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law  in  the  courts  of  justice,  37-47. 

Privilege  of  the  House  of. Commons  argued,  326-  334. 

Prussia,  local  frontier  of,  makes  it  the  preserver  of  the  peace  of  Europe, 
224 — physical  and  mental  energies  of  her  people,  224-225 — reli¬ 
gious  freedom  in,  225-226 — memorial  of  the  Berlin  municipality  to 
the  king  for  fear  of  an  invasion  of  their  religious  liberties,  227-228 — 
hatred  of  the  people  to  Russia;  note,  228— constitutional  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  required  by  the  people,  and  promised  by  the  king,  229-23 1 
— the  provincial  states  of,  has  not  answered  the  purpose  they  were 
designed  for,  231 — peculiar  constitution  which  the  scattered  state  of 
the  kingdom  appears  to  require,  231-232 — the  army  of,  not  formed 
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from  any  special  class,  233— constitutional  form  of  government 
would  not  bo  acceptable  to  the  subordinate  functionaries,  ib. — 
liberality  of  the  king,  and  his  high  respect  for  learned  men,  234-236 
— late  modifications  of  the  censorship,  235 — greater  liberty  of  the 
press  required,  236-237 — high  position  the  bar  in  Prussia  maintains, 

237 —  open  criminal  procedure  called  for,  237-238 — evil  results 
which  may  happen  if  constitutional  government  be  longer  withheld, 

238- 23'). 

Prussia,  rrederlck  William  IV.,  king  of,  his  high  talents,  religious 
views,  and  acquirements,  226 — his  liberality  and  great  respeet  for 
learned  men,  234-235. 

R 

Paiheays  in  the  United  States,  134-135. 

Pftsch,  great  inventive  fancy  of  his  designs,  349 — great  defects  in  his 
illustrations,  349-350. 

Pamans,  condition  of  their  slaves,  73 — state  provision  for  the  poor 
of  Rome,  81 — mendicity  among,  punished  by  slavery,  82. 

Rowe  (Ancient),  the  system  pursued  by  the  State  in  the  distribution 
of  corn  to  the  people,  356-357 — the  elass  of  citizens  who  received  the 
allowance,  356-358 — population  of,  at  various  periods,  358 — houses 
in,  and  their  construction,  .360-361 — circuit  of  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian,  361 — eompared  with  other  large  eities  in  regard  to  their 
circuit  and  population,  ib. — conflagrations  in,  362 — deaths  by  epi¬ 
demic  diseases,  ib. — enormous  capacity  of  their  public  buildings  de¬ 
signed  for  public  shows,  362-363 — population  of  modern  Rome  in 
1827 ;  364 — the  distribution  of  corn  an  integral  part  of  the  ad¬ 

ministration  of  the  imperial  government,  ib. — officers  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  superintend  the  collection  of  the  corn,  365-  3G6 — the  pro¬ 
vinces  from  which  it  was  jirincipally  supplied,  366 — regulations  for 
its  transport  to  Rome,  366  367 — important  effects  of  the  system 
pursued  with  respect  to  its  supply,  367-369 — oppression  it  caused 
to  the  provinces,  369-370 — effected  eventually  the  ruin  of  Italian 
agriculture,  370-371 — also  decreased  the  free,  and  increased  the 
slave  poj)ulation,  371 — dangers  which  its  dependence  on  the  pro¬ 
vinces  reduced  the  population  to,  373-374. 

Pongc,  John,  his  protest  against  the  exhibition  of  the  Holy  Coat  of 
Treves,  ll2 — his  early  history,  112-114 — the  number  sold  of  his 
protest,  1 14 — style  of  his  protest,  1 14-1 15 — excommunicated  by  the 
Church,  1 15 — effect  of  his  appeal,  ib. 

Russia,  condition  of  the  emancipated  serfs  in,  77. 

S 

Sandwich  /s?on</.v,description  of  the  islands  and  of  their  king — character 
of  the  inhabitants,  447. 

Scottish  criminal  jurisprudence  and  procedure,  196 — Hume’s  work 
on,  characterised,  197-199 — verdicts  of  the  Jury  formerly  delivered 
in  writing,  199-200 — frequent  superiority  of  the  law  of  Scotland  to 
that  of  England,  201-203 — public  accuser  in,  203 — some  of  its  daily 
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results  stated,  203-206 — verdict  of  Not  proven,  206-207 — its  su¬ 
preme  criminal  coui  t  should  have  the  power  to  reserve  points  of  law, 
instead  of  giving'  final  judgment,  207-208 — the  prisoner  is  entitled 
fifteen  days  before  the  day  of  trial,  to  receive  a  copy  of  his  indict¬ 
ment,  208-20S — the  court  has  the  power  of  declaring  any  action 
for  which  there  is  no  precedent  a  crime,  and  of  punishing  the 
newoflcncc  accordingly,  210-213 — policy  of  such  a  power  examined, 
213-217 — cases  in  which  it  was  decided  that  the  court  had  the 
power,  218-223. 

Scotland,  revision  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  support  of  the  poor  in, 
67-68. 

Sch  vria,  its  population,  .361. 

Shakspeare,  47 — appearance  of  the  theatre  in  Paris  when  one  of  his 
tragedies  was  represented  by  English  actors,  47-48 — attempts  made 
in  France  to  translate  his  writings,  49 — that  of  Count  Alfred 
de  ^’igny,  50-56 — representation  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  56 — trans¬ 
lation  of  Ilundet  by  jj.  Wailly,  with  extracts,  57-58  —  M.  Rarbier’s 
translation  of  Julius  Ca;sar,  59-60 — extract  from  the  tragedy,  60-61. 

Slaveri/,sis  contrasted  with  personal  freedom,  71 — the  most  perfect 
form  of,  ih. — gradual  advances  from  slavery  to  freedom,  72 — con¬ 
dition  of  the  slaves  under  the  Homan  law,  73 — in  America,  73-74 
— physical  condition  of  slaves  superior  to  that  of  their  mental  and 
moral  state,  75-79 — restrictions  made  as  to  their  hours  of  labour, 
86-89. 

Soneli/,  inequality  of  human  conditions  in,  70-71. 

Spinhh  Lady’s  Love,  illustrated  by  Lady  Dalmeny,  339 — supposed  ac¬ 
tors  in  its  scene,  339 — the  ballad  of,  quoted,  340-42 — analysis  of 
the  ballad  ;  the  character  of  the  lady,  342-345 — of  the  English 
captain,  345-346 — correct  idea  and  harmony  of  the  designs  by  Lady 
Dalmeny,  346 — antique  in  several  of  the  illustrations,  .346-348. 

Storhdale  v.  Havre  of'  Commons,  case  of,  considered,  24-29. 

Stviss  Cantons — the  Pacle  Federal  w  hich  connects  them,  166 — the  Diet 
— how  appointed — its  powers  and  duties,  167-168 — army  and  revenue 
of,  163 — adds  very  little  to  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  cantons, 
and  their  relation  towards  one  another,  ib. — federal  militia  of,  at  the 
command  of  the  Diet  or  Vorort,  170 — events  of  1833  ;  the  league 
of  Sarncm  formed  by  several  of  the  cantons,  170 — the  seceding 
cantons  overcome  by  the  Diet,  171 — view  of  converting  it  into  one 
republic  considered,  172-17.3 — administrative  powers  the  cantonal 
governments  had  under  the  ‘Act  of  Mediation,’ 173-174 — inde¬ 
pendence  of  Switzerland  essential  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
171-175 — the  Diet  or  ^’orort  change  the  seat  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  every  three  years,  175-176 — the  cantons  most  exclusive  to 
each  other,  176-177 — Heimathloses,  or  gipsies  of,  177-178 — amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Facie  proposed  in  1833 — outline  of  the  proposal, 
178-180. 


T 

Tahiti  Island,  Captain  Wilkes’  account  of  the  present  eoi-diiion  of  its 
people,  4.36. 
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Treaties,  object  for  which  they  are  contracted,  and  classes  into  which 
they  are  divided,  150-151. 

Trices,  Holy  Coat  of,  exhibition  and  pilgrimage  to,  102.  See  German 
Ca'hoHc  Church. 

Truck  system,  oppressive  character  of,  to  the  working-classes,  90. 

U 

UUmann,  Dr,  on  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  late  religious 
movement  in  Germany,  103-126. 

United  Stages,  bequests  and  donations  made  for  the  benefit  of  reli¬ 
gious,  charitable,  and  literary  institutions  in,  129 — spread  of  its 
population,  131-133 — dispersion,  and  effect  of,  on  the  condition  of 
the  States,  134-136 — condition  of  the  planters  in  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  136-137 — condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  Southern  States, 
137-139 — progress  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  140-141 — Falls  of  Niagara, 
143-145 — numerous  remains  of  monuments  found  in  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi,  14(5-147. 

United  States  of  America — placed  on  the  limits  which  separate  a 
confederacy  from  an  incorporation,  180 — history  of  the  people  be¬ 
fore  the  Union  was  adopted,  180-183 — inca])ahility  and  misconduct 
of  Congress  and  of  the  States  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
183-188 — this  increased  in  weakness  after  the  peace,  188-189 — its 
present  constitution,  189-194 — defects  perceptible  in  its  constitution, 
194-190. 

United  States'  Exploring  Expedition,  during  the  years  1838-1842 — 
narrative  of,  by  Captain  Charles  Wilkes,  431 — principal  objects  of  the 
expedition,  ib. — narrative  compiled  with  great  care,  ib. — vessels 
which  were  placed  under  his  command,  432 — expedition  arrives  on  the 
coast  of  Chili,  ih. — character  and  condition  of  the  natives  of  Tahiti, 
433-437 — survey  the  Samoan,  or  Navigator’s  group  of  islands — 
natives  superior  to  those  of  Tahiti ;  females  remarkable  for  mo¬ 
desty  and  fidelity,  437 — visit  the  Australian  colony ;  hospitable 
attention  of  tue  colonial  authorities,  ib. — proceeds  on  a  cruise  to 
the  Antarctic  regions  ;  ships  indift’erently  provided,  ib. — dangers 
of  a  Polar  winter,  438-43J — return  to  Sydney,  440 — arrival  at 
New'  Zealand ;  natives  uninteresting  and  degraded,  ib. — visits  the 
Friendly  and  Feejee  Islands,  440-441 — arrive  off  Ovolau  ;  visited  by 
Tanoa,  chief  of  the  Feejee  Islands  ;  massacre  in  1834,  at  Kantavu, 
of  American  seamen  ;  visit  of  the  chiefs  to  the  ship ;  their  deten¬ 
tion  till  the  surrender  of  the  perpetrator,  442-443 — treacherous 
attack  by  the  natives  at  Malolo  on  one  of  the  boats,  444 — chiefs 
receive  the  American  detachment  with  open  defiance,  445 — Captain 
Wilkes  and  crew  land,  and  take  possession  of  and  bum  the  to«n, 
446 — visit  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  received  by  King  Kamehameha 
III.,  447 — arrival  at  Hawaii;  survey  a  large  volcanic  mountain 
named  Mauna  Loa  encamp  at  Kilauea,  near  a  vast  volcanic  lake 
or  crater,  ib. — ascent  of  Mauna  Loa,  448 — survey  and  experiments 
at  Kilauea  and  elsewhere,  449 — arrive  at  the  Columbia  River,  ib. 
— discovery  of  a  new  island  by  Captain  Hudson,  named  Bowdich 
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Island,  ih. — trcaclicrous  conduct  of  tlie  natives  at  Utiva;  loss  of  a 
seaman  ;  town  of  Utiva  destroyed,  “loO — loss  of  the  Peacock  schooner 
at  the  bar  of  the  Columbia  Uiver,  450-451 — anchor  off  the  town 
of  Astoria  ;  survey  the  surroundings  country,  451 — depart  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  ib. — arrival  at  Sooloo  ;  notice  of  the  inhabitants ; 
described  as  perhdious  and  cowardly,  and  inveterate  pirates,  452 
— sketch  of  Singapore,  ib. — arrival  at  New  York,  453. 

United  States,  inde|)endent  legislative  powers  possessed  by  several  of 
the  local  governments  before  the  .American  Revolution,  526. 

V 

Vigntf,  Counti  Alfred  de,  his  translation  of  Shakspeare’s  Plays,  47 — 
extracts  from  his  preface,  50-53 — specimens  of  his  translations, 
53-56. 

Volcano  of  Mauna  Loa,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  described,  447-448. 

W 

Waill^,  M.  Lion  de,  his  translation  of  Hamlet,  47 — specimens  from, 
57-58. 

Washington,  General,  extracts  from  his  correspondence,  184 — his 
bitter  complaints  of  the  carelessness  of  the  Staus  and  Congress 
during  the  war,  184-188. 

Vaughan,  Chief  Justice,  his  remarks  on  equity  as  applied  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  208. 

Wickham,  Bishop,  learning  he  possessed,  302 — prudent  political  conduct 
of,  303. 

WUkts,  John,  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  against,  con¬ 
sidered,  18-20. 

Wtlkts,  Captain  Charles,  narrative  of  the  United  States’  Exploring 
Expedition,  431.  See  United  States'  Expedition. 

Wirtemherg,  King  of,  terms  demanded  by,  and  received  at  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Genuiin  ConfedcTation,  157. 

Working-classes,  public  attention  which  is  bestowed  on  them,  64 — ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  poor-laws  for  their  relief,  G5-G6 — commission  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  into  the  condition  of,  67 — measures  of  relief  for 
the  poor  of  Ireland  ajid  Scotland,  67-68 — their  personal  freedom  con¬ 
trasted  with  their  state  of  slavery  in  former  times,  71-7l> — liabilities 
and  moral  obligations  which  personal  freedom  requires,  79  81 — state 
and  voluntary  provision  for  the  poor,  81-82 — first  establishment  of, 
in  England,  83— severe  conditions  attendant  on  some  of  the  local 
relief  acts,  84-86 — limitation  of  their  hours  of  labour,  86-89 — op¬ 
pressive  character  of  the  truck  system,  90-91 — views  taken  by  two 
parties  as  to  the  susceptibility  of  improvement,  92-95 — the  Church 
and  Abbey  lands,  at  the  Kefurmation,  not  the  patrimony  of  the  poor, 
95-99. 


Z 

Zealand,  New,  character  of  the  natives,  440. 

Zollcerein,  or  Confederation  of  Germany — exterior  frontiers  of,  and 
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the  states  to  whom  they  belong,  151 — revenue  collected  and  di¬ 
vided  according  to  their  population,  151-152 — its  principal  object 
is  security,  151 — constitution  of  the  Ancient  German  Empire, 
152- 154 — revolutionary  war  with  France,  154-155 — was  prac¬ 
tically  dissolved  by  the  peace  of  Presburg,  155 — reconstruction  of, 
by  the  Allied  sovereigns  ;  negotiation  regarding,  156 — terms  de¬ 
manded,  and  conceded  to  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg, 
157 — outline  of  the  first  conference,  158-161 — second  conference, 
lGl-162 — abstract  of  the  Federal  Act,  102,  164 — bow  far  has  it 
cfi'ected  its  object?  161-166. 
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